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FERKETS  DJSTITUTION  SCRAP  BOOK 


March  17,  1937 ^December  8,  1937 


Adams,  Martha  Perry 47. 

Aid  for  blind— 81,85. 
Air  lines— -49. 

Allen,  Edv/ard  E. 5,7. 

Alumni— -63,70,73,78,79,81,89. 
AnaOTOS,  Michael— 22  to  38,45,82,139, 

141 . 

Andrews,  Frejicis 2,3,4,113. 

Anniversary,  Fiftieth 24  to  45,47,48. 

Anselmo,  Manuel 131. 

Applet on.  Gen.  Francis  Henry 68.     ; 


B 


Baseball 91. 

Bastow,  Rev.  Villiam 152,153. 

Beal,  Ellen  Eliza  Bird 60. 

Beaudry,  Rogrer 6. 

Bell  rinpinp 2. 

Benefit  for  f^erkins 149,150. 

Beth  Eden  Eartist  Church 8. 

Bill  to  Kive  P.I.  alumni  -oreference-lS. 

Birchard,  Miss  Florence 3  34,139. 

Blind  boys— 138,  140. 

Blind  children  entertained 151. 

Blind  man  kills  father 101. 

Blindness  preventable 83. 

Boston  College  concert ]4,20. 

Boston  College  concert  memorial 16. 

Braille  reader  speed  test 17,18. 

Bresnahan,  Fay 13. 

Bridgnan ,  Laura 110 , 111 , 117 , 121 , 122 , 

123,125,133,153. 

Brooks,  Madeline 62. 

Brothers,  Lewis 48.  j 

Burnham,  Julia 83.  \ 

Burtt,  Mrs. Edward  P. 13,41.        ■ 

Butler,  Joseph 7. 


Cairns,  Janet 90. 

Camp  Allen 107,108. 


C(cont) 

Campfire  girls 15. 

Camp  Merriland 40,43. 

Carillon  player 143. 

Carpenter,  Alice 11,22. 

Catholic  Guild— 97. 

Caulfi eld, Genevieve 7,21,35,143, 

145,147,152,156. 

Children* s  choir 10. 

Choir,  Perkins  Institution 36. 

Chombeau,  Bertrand 4,87,92,100,103. 

Choral  speaking 5. 

Chorus 8. 

Cooking  class  for  blind 72,73. 

Commencement 59. 

Corporation  meeting 136. 

Grossman,  Evelyn 84,132. 


Daniels ,  Dorothy— 53 ,  57 ,  58 ,  59 ,  61 , 

52,68,79,80. 

D.A.R.at  Perkins  Institution 21. 

Deaf -blind  pupils-— 111,112,113, 

114,115,128. 
De  Dominicis,  Edith— 17,18,19. 

Demonstrations 11,54. 

Desprds,  Jack 141,150. 

Di  Francesco,  John 10,139,140, 

145. 
Dog  guides— 20 , 64 , 65 ,  67 , 69 , 74 , 84-A, 
88,92,96,98,100,103,134,139,141, 
142 , 146 , 150 , 152 , 158 , 160 . 

Donations 14. 

Douglass,  Miss  Ruth 150,153,155. 

Duffy,  John— 111,113,115,124. 
Durgin,  Evangeline 95. 
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Eastern  Steamship  visit 7,8. 

Eaton,  Charles  P.— 119,144,145. 
Education  at  Perkins 22. 
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Farrell,  Dr.  Gabriel-— 1,2,5,10,16,17, 

62,133. 

Farrell,  R!Lrs.  Hannah  G. 126. 

Flower  show 2. 

"Fool,  The"— 2,3,5. 

Founding  of  Perkins 134. 

Foxboro  Lions  Club 49. 

Fraser,  Set)timus 41,46. 

Froebel 23. 


Jaenicke,  Viola 129. 

Jenkins,  Edv/ard. 12,15,71. 

Junior  Aussmecuin  Club 2. 

Junior  leaf'ue  players 137,138. 

Junior  ^''orian's  Club 134. 


K 


Kindergarten,  Perkins  Institution, 
Semi-centennial 22  to  33,38,46, 


Gallagher,  John 95. 

Gifts^— 83,86. 

Gilleran,  Rev.I. J.— 16,20. 

Girls'  plays— -149. 

Giuliana,  Paul 38,79. 

Glee  Club— 16,134,137,145. 

Goffuen,  Raoul  J. 133. 

Goodwin,  Helen— 4,5,10,16,63,64,65, 

66,67,69,71,75,77. 

Graduates  of  B.U. 66. 

Grsnge  is  host 60. 

Gray,  Fettie 7. 
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Hall,  Inis— 54. 

Harlow,  Gertrude 5,95,156. 

Hartwell,  John  F.— 111,113,121. 

Haven,  Genevieve 146. 

Hayes,  Helen  Schultz— 95,102,103,104, 

105,106. 

Heald,  John 9. 

Kembree,  Charles  F, 4. 

Hembree,  Iv'Irs.  Charles  F. 4. 

Hill,  Ruth— 10. 
Hopkins— 24. 

Hov/e,  Julia  V.'ard 116. 

Hull,  Richard— 71,72,73,110. 
Hunt,  Stenton 111. 


Tngersoll ,  Dorothy 150 , 153 , 155 . 

Ingham,  Beatrice 41. 

installation  at  Teachers*  College 
Isely,  Rev.  I'errill 3. 


—24. 


Lahti,  George 21. 

Le  Blanc  family 148. 

Librarians  at  Perkins 54. 

Lions  Club 49,71,101,107,159. 

Lov/ell,  Ralph 91. 
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Maps  for  the  blind 11.  See  also  file 

Marchesio,  Guido 66,68. 

Matthews,  Edith 15. 

Mattress  plant 97. 

McCarthy,  William  H.— 5,99,130. 

Meano,  Ivfcie.   Shiovi 12. 

Mierzewski,  Stephanie 22. 

Morgan,  Donald 84,84-A,85. 

Mothers'  Club,Somerville 18. 

Mt.  Holyoke— 52. 

Musicale  Club,  vratertovm 28. 

Musicians,   blind— 137. 
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Neal,  Paul— 71. 

New  iiingland  magazine  agency 111. 

New  England  Sanitarium  visit 11. 

Nicolaou,  Kiriaki— 22,28,42,45,58, 

66,70,77,78. 
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Observant  citizen 20,36. . 

O'Connor,  Martin 24. 

Old  Colony  Club  donation 14,15. 

Oliver,  Miss  Betty 111. 
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"Pal,"  seeinp"-eye  dog 2. 

Parker,  Ethel— 25, 

Perkins  enroljnent 111. 

Perkins  graduates— 57 ,  70 ,  74 ,  75 ,  75 ,  77 . 

Perkins  students 158,160. 

Pike,  Harold— 15,17,127. 
Pike,  Neal 115,115. 
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Gualls,  Robert 6. 
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Rainville,  Hervey 10. 

Readers  for  the  blind 131. 

Recital,  advanced  pupils  of  P.I. — 23, 

Red  Gross  volenteers 18. 

Reeves,  Stanley 114. 

Re-oairs 80. 

Retreat  for  blind  children 38,47. 

Rhode  Island  Association 16,17. 

Richards,  Ktp.  &  I.Crs.H.H.  — 34. 
Richardson,  Clyde— 116,121,139. 

Richard  son-Eeyes 108,110. 

River  trip 85. 

Rourke,  Frank 50. 

Roys,  lincoln  J. 34. 


Sale  for  blind 54. 

Salesmanship  class 121. 

Scouts,  Boy 9,38,49,54,59,125,154, 

155,157,158. 

Scouts,  Girl 13,15,19. 

Seeing-Eye,  The 111. 

Smith,  Ben.iamin 113. 

Smith,  \kr,   &  rj:'s.Elwyn 38,48. 

Soares ,  Margaret 10 . 

Sports  Club  visit 2. 

State  aid  for  blind 98. 

Steamship  visited 7,8,9. 

Stevens,  Miss  Ethel  M. 20,54,153. 

Stevv'-art ,  Alice  M. 2. 

Stiles,  Charlotte 103. 

Stott,  Lester 86. 

Stroller,  The 52. 

Sturgis,  I.Irs.  Rush 15. 


Talking  books 92,93. 

Teaching  the  blind 126. 

Telescopic  lens 91. 

Thompson,  Mary 15. 

Tobin,  Paul  A. 3. 

Track  meet 46,47,49,52,59. 

Traffic  signal 5,30. 

Travelers'  Aid 84. 

Trinity  alumnae  (N.Y. ) 21. 

True,  rilma 13. 
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VanVliet,  Franklin 7. 
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V«alker,  Roger 2,136,143. 

V'atches  for  blind 98. 

Vk'aterhouse,  IVIrs. Edward  J. 3,54. 

V/eekly  T'ev/s 1. 

V'est  Newton  Sports  Club  visits 

Perkins 5. 

Weston 53. 

V.'onan's  Missionary  Society,  The — 

54. 
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Yocum,  Dovie  Mae— 111,112,113,114, 
Y.M.C.A.  Mothers'  Club— 11,12. 
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Weekly  Braille  Newspaper  Seeks 
$10,aOOFundlor  Endowment  Plan 

Y    NEWS  OF  WORLD  FOR  BLIND 


I^^tC^h /f     /9J7 

KIWAWKCCLUB  (J 


Students  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School   for  the 

Blind  using-  the  "'Weekly  News"  in  their  classroom  work.     The  Weekly 

is   the   only  newspaper   for  the   blind  in  the   country. 


The  Weekly  News,  the  only  news- 
paper for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  wiil  observe  its  10th  aiil- 
versary  today  with  a  drive  to  raise 
$10,000  as  the  first  unit  of  a  $500.- 
000  endowment  fund  to  carry  on  its 
work.  ' 

Started  10  years  ago  by  Francis  B. 
lerardi  when  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle newspaper  for  the  blind,  the 
Weekly  News  now  sends  out  more 
than  3225  copies  free  of  charge  to 
blind  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Any  blind  person  is  eligible 
to  receive  the  paper  if  he  writes  to 
the  National  Braille  Press,  110 
Tremont  street,  Mr.  lerardi  said. 
"Its  growth  can  be  measured  partly 
by  comparing  the  budget  of  lO 
years  ago,  which  was  $1500,  with 
that  of  the  present  year,  which  is 
$24,000,"  he  said. 


Between  30  and  40  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  use  the 
Weekly  News  in  regular  class-rocm 
work  and  more  than  59  per  cent,  of 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  have  it 
for  distribution. 

The  press  room  is  manned  in  every 
possible  instance  by  blind  men  and 
women,  who  might  otherwise  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  positions.  The 
paper  contains  34  pages,  devoted  to 
national  and  foreign  news,  business 
and  finance,  science  and  invention, 
radio  programs,  summaries  of  new 
talking  books,  and  a  forum. 

Richard  E.  Danielson  is  president 
I  and  Christian  A.  Herter  is  secretary 
of  the  paper.  The  Weekly  News  is 
I  supported  entirely  by  volunteer  con- 
I  tributions  from  blind  readers  and 
from  friends  of  the  blind.  Since  it  is 
international  in  scope  it  does  not 
share  in  any  local  community  fund. 


Eduo.ntion  of  the   Bliiwl  .Is  Tlieme  of  Dr. 
Gabriel   Farrell,    of   Perkins    Institution. 

The  Kiwanis  meeting'  yesterday  was  ad- 

I  dressed  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 

Perkins    Institution     and    Massachusetts 

School      for      the      B'fcntl.      .Dr.     Farrell's 

address   was   a   remarJvably   enlightening 

one,    and    was    replete   With    information 

regarding-    the    activities    of    the    school 

I. and  its  purposes,  of  w'Mch   the  members 

jlfcad    no    knowledge. 

j      Dr.    Farrell    said,    in    ip.axt,    that    there 
Ayas   an    erroneous   impression  ^that   Per- 
iJijijis    Institution    -was    an    J-jis£i;tu.tion    for 
the  tcare    of    the   blind    only,    whereas   it 
reall:^-  is  a   school   comparatol*   in   all   re-  , 
-sp.«c;t£    to   the   parts    of   a    mod<er}i   school 
systqm..     It    has  a   membershiji)    of  .^.bout 
_270   iPvUHils,    comprising-    pupils    ^s-h.o    are 
i  blind,    :arjd    those    whose    vision    Is   -less 
than  te^i  -p^r  cent.     It  includes  all  graces 
I  from    kind>*?rgarten    to   high    school,   and : 
I  th«   gradua,tt5S   from   the   high   school  are 
admUted    to   .colleges    such    as    Harvard, 
Radeliffe,     Co-n.-ii-.ervatory    of    Music,     an^ 
colleges   speciaU)2ring   in   particular   types 
I  of  education.  | 

The       Institut.iojii       is       a       residential  j 
I  school    made    up    of    cottages,    in    which 
the  pupils  and  teaeh*;rs  live.     This  par- 
i  ticular   type  of  organi'^ation   is  used  be- 
cause   of    the    social    benefits   derived    by 
i  the   pupils   from  contacts  with  the   other; 
pupils  and  the  instructors.     Every  means  I 
is   used   to    have    the   pupil    dfevelop   him-  { 
self  socially  so   that  he   can   go   out   into 
^the  world  and  mix  with  the  seeing  people 
,  without  difficulty.     All  of  the  instruction 
is    by    means    of    the    Braille    system,    of 
j  which  there  are  sixty-three  combinations 
I  which    the    pupil    must    memorize.      The  i 
;  textbooks  printed  in  Braille  are  supplied 
by       the       United       States       government 
through  an  annual  appropriation  of  ?75,- 
I  000.     Since  the  usual  avenue  of  develop- 
I  ment   that   a    seeing   pupil   has    is    closed 
to  those  with  impaired  vision,  the  school 
spends  a  great  deal   of  time   in  instruct- 
ing  it."?  membership  in  class  work,  hand- 
work,  or  in   such   subjects  as   music   and 
dramatics.     The  school  has  been  success- 
ful  in  demonstrating  that  people   of  im- 
paired   vision    can    be    taught   a   vocation 
'  of    some    kind    which    will    give    them    a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  also  that  many 
of    them    can    undertake    the    more    difR- 
j  cult  instruction  for  the  professions,  such 
I  as   law. 

'  Dr.  Farrell  said  that  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  a  remarkable  institution,  the 
first  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It 
wa.s  established  in  South  Boston  in  1829. 
Later  a  kindergarten  was  established  in 
Jamacia  Plain.  In  1927,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  schools 
were  combined  at  the  present  location 
in  Watertown. 

Dr.    Crawford    Sweeley,     president     of  j 
the  club,   opened  the  meeting.     This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  attendance  con- 
test, which  is  to  continue   through  June, 
i  under  the  direction  of  Major  Billy  Dona- 
!  buo,   who  has  three   teams,   led   by  Cap- 
Itain   Gordon    Howie,    Corporal    Bill    Mar- 
itens,    and    First    Sergeant    Ernie    Patch. 
Bill    Conway    was    kitchen    police.      The 
meeting   was   well   attended,   an    average 
percentage  of  attendance  being , reported 
ion  all  three  teams  of  ninety-six  pej-  cent. 
I      President    Sweeley    announced    the    re- 
I  turn  in  person  of  Fred  Rand  from  Flor- 
ida.    Fred    brought    back    a    gift    in    the 
:  shape    of    a    cocoanut    head,    which    was 
Won    by   Bill    Stern,    because    of    the    re- 
markable  likeness   he   had   to   it. 
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Vr       Are  You  Downhearted 

Nine  boys  and  girls  from  the  Perkins  Iji&titute  for  the 
Blind  were  the  first  and  only  visitors  allowed  to  touch  the 
flowers  at  the  Flower  Show. 

Here  is  a  thought  for  us  to  ponder  when  we  think  we 
are  out  of  luck. 

The  blind  boys  and  girls  had  a  very  happy  visit.  They 
sensed  the  shapes  of  the  flowers.  They  were  particularly 
happy  at  being  able  to  enjoy  the  fragrance. 

In  everyday  life,  among  many  of  us,  our  minds  are  unable 
to  sense  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  Yet  perhaps,  if 
we  tried,  our  hearts  could  find  in  our  adversary  some  other 
virtue. 

Those  of  us  who  can  see  are  frequently  very  blind.       „--.,.,,.. 
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HIS  MISTRESS  DEAD,  "PAU'  IS 
RETURNED  TO  HIS  OLD  HOME 

Seeing-Eye  Dog  Grieves  Over  Death  Of  Miss  Stewart— 
P        Was  Constant  Companipn  In  All  Her  Travels 


Grieving  over  the  death  of  his 
mistress,  "Pal",  a  seeing-eye  dog,  has 
been  sent  to  his  original  owners  in 
New  Jersey.  The  intelligent  canine's 
mistress,  Alice  L.  Stewart,  recently 
passed  away  at  her  Rutland  st. 
home — and  Pal  has  been  a  different 
dog  ever  since.  For  a  long  while  af- 
ter his  mistress'  death,  he  refused  to 
eat,  slept  hardly  any,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  the  depths  of  despair. 

Pal  was  the  constant  companion 
of  Miss  Stewart  during  her  travels 
about  Watertown  and  its  neighbor- 
ing communities.  They  would  leave 
her  home  in  Watertown,  take  the 
ibus  to  Central  sq.  Waltham,  and 
from  there  they  would  leave  the 
bus,  walk  the  length  of  Moody  St., 
cross  the  street  when  necessary,  and 
continue  on  their  way  to  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Waltham  Public  Li- 
brary, where  Miss  Stewart  would 
give  lectures  to  the  children.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  Stewart  would  give 
a  puppet  show  in  which  she  excel- 
'  led,  to  the  delight  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  youngsters. 

When  this  was  over.  Miss  Alice 
and  Pal  resumed  their  travels 
down  Moody  St.,  across  Central  sq. 
to  the  Public  Library  on  Main  St., 
where  she  would  give  her  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Waltham 
Woman's  Club,  who  were  sponsors 
for  the  appearance  of  Pal  and  his 
beloved  mistrss. 

ipal  had  only  been  associated 
with  Miss  Alice  since  last  August, 
when  she  went  to  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  dog,  and  after  a  stay  of  four 
weeks  adopted  him  as  her  guide  and 
returned  to  her  home  in  Watertown. 
After  her  return  they  could  be  eeeu 
daily  taking  a  bus  for  Boston,  she 
unattended  except  for  the  dog.  They 


would    compass    their    trip    to    and 
fro   between   any   desired    points. 

The  dog's  devotion  was  unswerv- 
ing and  attentive  to  a  high  degree. 
It  annoyed  him  to  have  anybody 
talk,  pat  him,  or  make  any  of  the 
demonstrations  so  natural  for  peo- 
ple to  make.  He  wanted  to  be  left 
alone  and  desired  no  disturbing  ele- 
ments coming  between  him  and  his 
duty,  to  watch  over  Miss  Stewart. 

Many  incidents  might  be  quoted 
of  his  alertness  and  magical  under- 
standing: for  instance,  Miss  Stew- 
art was  obliged  to  obtain  a  license 
for  Pal,  and  this  necessitated 
some  business  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Stewart,  eo  she  took  him  to  Admin- 
istration Building  in  Watertown 
once,  prior  to  obtaining  the  license. 
Then  of  his  own  volition  he  led  her 
directly  to  the  Administration 
Building.  She  was  not  sure  that  he 
had  found  the  right  place,  but  it 
proved  he  had  done  so  for  then  and 
there  she  obtained  his  license. 

Pal  was  a  German  Shepherd  dog, 
two  years  old,  and  his  association 
with  Miss  Stewart  for  the  few 
months  she  was  permitted  to  have 
him  for  her  guide  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. He  never  wavered  once  he  was 
told  where  she  wished  to  go. 

The  separation  from  the  time  of 
her  death,  some  three  weeks  ago, 
was  heart  rending.  Everything  was 
done  to  comfort  him,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail,  and  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Stewart,  were  ob- 
liged to  return  him  to  his  owners 
in   Morristown,   New    Jersey. 

He  arrived  there  safely  and  for  a 
time  was  greatly  depressed,  but  re- 
ports now  from  that  city  state  that 
he  is  gradually  hecoming  resigned 
and  beginning  to  play  and  join  the 
other  dogs  and  he  will  soon  be  as- 
signed to  a  new  master  or  mistress. 
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Lions  Club 


"Education  of  Children  who  are 
Deaf  and  Blind"  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  FarrelK  director  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  an 
address  before  members  of  the  Wat- 
ertown Lions  Club  at  its  regular 
weekly  meeting  in  Boivi'^  ■"stauranf 
Tuesday  night. 

Announcement  was  r.iaae  that  a 
representative  of-  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  will  give  a  talk  and  showl 
moving  pictures  on  the  iur  industry j 
at  the  meeting  on  March  23. 


Dramatics  V 

'"''''".  Institute  Players  —  "Th.  TTnni"  i,„ 


Nti^T..  Mors.   r.^.<L,-. 


—The  Sports'  Club,  together  with  the 
Social  Service  group  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  School  are  sponsoring  a  trip 
to  the  Perkins  Institute,  Wednesday, 
March  24th,  prellmfnary  to  arranging 
a  benefit  for  sending  a  blind  child  tc 
Camp  Allen  for  the  summer. 


CALENDAR— MARCH   22   -   26 


j  Junior  Ousamequin  Club— 7:30,  at  the 
Barn.  Mr.  Francis  Andrews  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Mafjbne  Moore, 
hostess. 


14/4  Izf,^^^  MAs.v./f^S'T^iku^. 


Blind  Pupils  Learn 

Y     Art  Of  Bell  Ringing 

Groups  of  students  at  gerkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  Have" 
&LLUU1B  lllL'?rested  in  the  ringing 
of  hand  bells,  announces  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Farrell,  director. 

They  are  now  using  a  set  of 
bells  which  has  been  loaned  to 
the  school.  Instruction  is  being 
given  by  Roger  Walker,  the  only 
blind  carilloneur  in  this  country. 

True  playing  upon  hand  bells 
has  become  a  popular  form  of  en- 
tertainment, especially  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  has  been  thought  by 
school  officials  that  it  would  be- 
come popular  with  blind  boys 
and  girls.  A  plan  to  purchase  27 
bells  for  this  purpose  is  being 
i'onsidered   by   the  institution. 


jerking    ^nsiiiut'ion 

atertdfon,     ^  a0saci|usette 


Jfribag  Sbcnutg,  JHarcl|  19,  at  8.15  o'clock 
^alurbag  ^ftcrnooit,  (i8Harcl|  20,  at  2^0  o'clotfc 
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PA  Y  NO  MONEY  I  1 

Let  us  put  a  pair  of  soles  and  heels  on  your  shoes 
for  a  ten  day  trial.  If  the  workmanship  and  comfort 
does  not  please  you  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  you  will 
be  under  no  obligation.  If,  however,  you  are  pleased, 
the  cost  will  be  $1.25  to  $1.50,  depending  on  the 
shoes.    This  price  applies  to  ladies'  shoes,  only. 

ARE   YOUR  SHOES  SHORT 
FOR   YOU? 

Do  you  have  any  shoes  that  are  in  good  condition 
but  are  short  or  uncomfortable  ?  If  you  have,  bring 
them  to  us  and  we  can  make  them  longer  and  wider 
for  a  very  moderate  price. 

WORK   CALLED   FOR   AND    DELIVERED 
FOR     YOUR    CONVENIENCE 

STAND-BY  SHOE  REBUILDERS 

56    MT.  AUBURN    ST.,    WATERTOWN 


TEL.,  MIDDLESEX    2191 


CAPRON  LIGHTING  COMPANY 


(( 


Everything  for  the  Stage  ** 


18  Brattle  Street 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tel.  KIRkland  3563 


THE  FOOL 

by 
CHANNING  POLLOCK 
THE  PERSONS 
(In  the  order  in  which  they  speak) 

MRS.  THORNBURY EVANGELINE  DURGIN 

of  the  Faculty 

MRS.  HENRY  GILLIAM MARJORIE  BEAL 

of  the  Faculty 

"DILLY"  GILLIAM RHODA  B.  FINKELSTEIN 

of  the  Faculty 


DR.  ARTHUR  KATWICK 


d^atfopattytr  pijgHtrtan 


99  Mt.  Auburn  Street  Watertown,  Mass. 

Middlesex  2721 


Compliments  of 

LLOYD  H.  McLaughlin 

JVttontcg  at  finin 
\77  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

GEORGE'S  SPA 

"  The  House  of  Quality  and  Service  " 
216  North  Beacon  Street  Watertown,  Mass. 

Tel.,  Middlesex,  8177— 0005 

Otis  Bros.  Company 

19  Main  Street 

FOOT   WEAR  in  a  complete  variety 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

for 

Dress  Wear  -  Street  Wear  -  School  Wear 
Correct  Shoe  Fitting  with  %'Ray  Service 


TRY   Treadeasy 


For  that  next  pair  of  shoes  and  learn  what 
comfort  really  is !  We've  a  smart  new  selection  of 
Treadeasy  styles  in  just  your  size!  Let  us  show 
them  to  you. 

WATERTOWN    SHOE    STORE 
76  Main  Street 

"  Where  Shoe  Fitting  Is  A  Science  " 


li 


Treat  Yourself  to  the  Best " 


Reliable  Barber  Shop 


Children's 
Hair  Cuts 
A  Specialty 


5  Barbers        No  "Waiting 


Ladies' 
Hair  Bobbed 
and  Shingled 


84  Main  Street,  Watertown      Tel.,  Middlesex  2161 


MR.  BARNABY LESTER  McGILLICUDDY 

MRS.  TICE MARJORIE  JOICE 

Department  of  Teacher  Training 

"JERRY"  GOODKIND CLYDE  E.  RICHARDSON 

REV.  EVERETT  WADHAM ROBERT  COOKSON 

CLARE  JEWETT HELEN  LOUISE  NASS 

of  the  Faculty 

GEORGE  F.  GOODKIND JOHN  J.  Di  FRANCESCO 

"CHARLIE"  BENFIELD WALTER  P.  CARR 

DANIEL  GILCHRIST WILLIAM  A.  NEUWIRTH 


Always  Prompt  and 

On  the  Square  Courteous  Service 

Oldest  Taxi  Concern  in  Watertown  Square 

Cars  for  All  Occasions  Day  and  Night 

GODWIN'S  TAXI  SERVICE 

MIDDLESEX 

4118 

Stands  At  Office,  3  Spring  Street 

Watertown  Square  Watertown,  Mass. 


I 


JIMMY'S 

SANITARY  BARBER  SHOP 

102  MAIN  STREET       -:-      WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Opposite  Fire  Station 

JIMMY'S  is  the  HOME  of  GOOD  hair-cuts 
Ladies'  and  Gents'  Hair  cut 

Children's  Hair  cut 

ASK  the  boys  of  PERKINS 

THEY  KNOW 


-i^M^- 

?»3^(Bj(955:^ 

FOWLER  SHOE  REPAIR 

WHITNEY'S 

COMPANY 

WM.  J.  FOWLER,  Prop. 

CANDY  KITCHEN 

9  SPRING  STREET 

1  Main  Street 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Watertown,  Mass. 

SHOE                                    SHINE 

REPAIRING                           PARLOR 

Everything 

50  Years  of  Service 

Home  Made 

-i^lilK^- 

(rm9u^!ii^ 

SIMONDS,  THE    DRUGGIST 

Watertown  Square         25  Main  Street         Middlesex  3667 

ALWAYS    RELIABLE 

The  Rexall   Store 


BUS  TICKETS 
To  all  parts  of  the  Country.    All  Dependable  Lines. 


_, 


Qreeting  Cards  for  all  Occasions 

Stationery   -   Printing   and   Developing 

Qifts   of  Qlass,  China  and  Linen 

MOONErS  CARD  and  GIFT  SHOP 

40  Mt.  Auburn  Street  Watertown,   Mass. 

Middlesex  5153 


A  Poor  Man JAMES  D.  DELANEY 

A  Servant JOHN  J.  MORRISON 

Max  Stedtman FRANK  A.  SWETT 

Joe  Hennig GIDEON  J.  TANCRELL 

Umanski R.  LAWRENCE  THOMPSON 

" Grubby" DOUGLAS  H.  BARKER 

Mack GERARD  N.  DESROSIERS 

Mary  Margaret MARION  L.  DAMPEN 

of  the  Faculty 


Middlesex  5664  For  Your  Convenience 

We  Suggest  Appointments 

Orchid  beauty  Sboppe 

Bonat  Method  of  Permanent  Waving 
Helene  Curtis  Croguignole 

66  Mt.  Auburn  Street        Watertown,  Mass. 


!iaotilanJi'0  iltlk 


Watfrtamit,  iHaaa. 


Pearl  Hennig MARY  F.  FLEMING 

Department  of  Teacher  Training 

Mrs.  Mulligan JOSEPH  E.  CALLERO 

Mr.  Henchley LEO  F.  QUEENAN 

Miss  Levinson CHARLOTTE  T.  STILES 

Department  of  Teacher  Training 

Followers  of  Joe  Hennig 

Joseph  Correia,  Jr.,  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  Emil  A.  Morisette, 
Henry  J.    Pasterczyk,  Joseph   Roberge,  Jr.,   Spencer  Scully, 


Joseph  A.  Serine 


Qarments  Called  For  and  Delivered 
We  Do  All  Kinds  of  Dyeing 

SNOW    WHITE 
CLEANSERS    &    DYERS 

52  MT.  AUBURN  STREET 
MIDdlesex  7140  '  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Any  plain  garment  cleansed  and  pressed  39  cents 


'^ 


Compliments  of 


THE   STAR  MARKET 


Watcrtown   &  Newton,   Mass. 


ACT  I.         The  Church  of  the  Nativity  —  Christmas  Eve. 

ACT  II.      The  Goodkind's  Home  — November  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

ACT  III.      "  Overcoat  Hall  "  —  October  eleven  months  later. 

ACT  IV.      Gilchrist's  Room  ^  Upstairs  —  Christmas  Eve. 

The  action  takes  place  in  New  York  City 


Under  the  direction  of  Claudia  Potter 


RE-SOLE  for  SPRINQ 

Make  that  old  pair  of  'shoes  as  good  as  new.  There's 
a  difference  in  Leather.  We  use  only  first  grade  — 
water  resisting  —  best  wearing — You'll  get  satisfaction 
here.  Beware  of  second,  third  and  fourth  grade 
leathers.    Beware  of  price-cutting. 

T^  R^  Egleston 

SHOE  REBUILDING  SYSTEM 

FRANK  De  LORENZO,  Proprietor 
Est.  1886  82  Main  St.,  Watertown 


J 


I 


TEL.    MIDDLESEX    7070 


CLEANERS     ROCHELLE'S     dyers 


58a  MT.  auburn  ST.    WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


V 


MUSIC 

ORGAN EDWARD  W.  JENKINS,  PAUL  GIULIANA 

PIANO EDWARD  W.  JENKINS 

VIOLIN LEOF.  QUEENAN 

Scenery  by 

FRANCES  McGAW  (of  the  Faculty) 

and 

NELSON  COON  (of  the  Staff) 


COMPLlMElslTS  OF 

GEORGE^S  SPA 

216  North  Beacon  Street  Watertown,  Mass. 

Tel.,  Middlesex  8177—0005 


THE  PERKINS  PLAYERS 


In  1895,  or  thereabouts,  a  group  of  older  Perkins  boys 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  self-help  club,  to  aid  the 
students  of  Perkins,  on  leaving  school,  to  secure  needed 
equipment  to  start  their  life  work.  The  money  thus  loaned 
was  to  be  paid  back  and  the  fund  thus  kept  revolving.  The 
boys  asked  Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthy  to  help  them  give  a 
play  to  start  the  fund,  and  many  of  the  best  known  come- 
dies of  Shakespeare  were  performed  under  her  direction  in 
the  years  that  followed. 

From  this  Howe  Beneficiary  Fund  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  loans,  aggregating  more  than$13,000  have  been 
made  to  former  Perkins  pupils,  both  men  and  women  and 
to  others  as  well.  The  interest  rate  has  not  been  more  than 
two  per  cent,  the  main  stress  being  put  upon  the  return  of 
the  principal.  Loans  have  been  used  in  special  courses  of 
education,  in  business,  in  the  purchase  or  saving  of  homes, 
the  restoration  of  health,  and  the  improvement  of  vision. 


It  is  generally  understood  that  pupils  may  come  to 
Perkins  if  their  sight  is  so  impaired  as  to  interfere  with 
education.  In  plays  the  number  of  pupils  with  a  useful 
degree  of  sight  varies,  but  the  one  consideration  in  assign- 
ing parts  is  the  pupil's  fitness,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
important  roles,  requiring  much  activity,  are  often  carried 
by  pupils  without  sight.  Puck  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  is  merely  one  instance  in  a  long  series  of  such 
cases. 
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Belmont 

Waverley 

Unit  No.  165 


Monday  evening,  March  15th  the 
Unit  held  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing. 

A  very  interesting  talk  on  the  train- 
ing of  Guide  Dogs,  "Seeing  Eyes",  was 
j  given  by  the  guest  speaker  Mrs.  Wa- 
]  terhouse,  of  Perkins  Institute,  who  was 
1  accompanied  by  her  own  dog  Peppy. 
I     Mrs.  Mary  McLean,  chairman  of  the 


Bridgewater 

.  -  " 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ousame- 
quin  Juniors  will  be  held  Monday 
evening  in  the  Barn  at  7:30,  when 
a  programme  will  be  given  by  the 
education  committee.  Francis  An- 
drews of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  will  be  the  speakef.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  at  one  time  a  teacher 
in  the  Bridgewater  High  school. 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Dupont  and  in- 
fant son,  John  Anthony,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  259  Main 
street  from  the  Ducy  Hospital, 
Brockton.  .  .   ..    - 


Turkish  3ILssioiiary  Speaker.      ^^ 

At  the  Baptist  church  on  last  Sun- 
day morning  Rev.  George  Jaques  had 
with  him  as  guest  speaker  an  old- 
time  friend  of  some  of  the  village 
people.  Rev.  Merrill  Isely,  of  Wichita. 
Kans.,  and  Gaziantep,  Turkey,  who 
spoke  to  an  interested  audience  on 
his  fourteen  years  of  missionary  work 
in  Turkey.  During  thi.q  period  the 
historj'  of  the  country  changed  so 
rapidly  as  to  necessitate  many  ne\X' 
methods  in  missionary  programs  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Mrs.  -Isely, 
Is  a  trained. ■^urse,  has  done  much 
lospital  work,  aside  from  teaching 
.n  their  compound.  Seven  years  ago 
they  came  home  for  their  first  fur- 
fough,  and  this  year  is  their  second. 
The  mothers  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isely  are  still  living,  with  homes  in 
Wichita,  vv-here  Mrs.  Isely  is  staying 
.with  the  three  children  for  the  school 
year.  Mr.  I.sely,  under  the  auspices 
lof  the  American  Board,  has  been  tell- 
'ing  Turkey's  story  in  many  western 
churches  and  ychools.  For  two  weeks 
he  was  at  Cornell,  studying  agricul- 
tural methods  that  might  be  of  help 
in  Turkey. 

There    is    much    blindness    in    that 

land,    and    with    the    family    comes    a 

Tblind'  student,   who  is  taking  a  year's 

i  course  at  the  Watertown   Perkins  In- 

-  stitute  for  the  Blind.    -Here  Mr.  Isely 

spent   two    weeT?s',    learning    things   of 

I  help    for    those    in    Turkey    that    he 

might  take  back.     Later  in  the  season 

1  he   is   scheduled    to   speak   before    the 


churches  and  schools  in  this  state  and 
Vermont. 

In  his  Yale  college  days  Mr.  Isely 
spent  some  of  his  week-ends  in  Still 
River  with  the  family  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sprague.  After  she  went  to 
teach  in  Fairmount  college  she  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  homes  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother  in  Wichita. 
Rev.  Clayton  Wella,  pastor  for  a  time 
of  the  Fairmount  college  church,  was 
the  first  minister  known  to  broadcast 
his    sermons. 
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East  Otisfield 
Blind  Man  Able 
To  Do  Many  Jobs 

Paul  A.  Tobin,   40,  Per- 
forms Almost  Any  Sort  Of 
Work  On  Farm 


Special  Despatch  to  The  Press  Herald 
East  Otisfield,  March  19. — Hearing 
his  cheery  whistle  a.s  he  goes  about 
his  daily  farm  work,  one  would  never 
suspect  that  Paul  A.  Tobin.  40,  of  this 
town,  was  totally  blind.  There  is  no 
hesitancy  in  his  movements,  whether 
he  is  filling  a  kettle  with  water  or 
chopping  wood  with  an  axe.  He  walks 
to  the  woodpile,  or  to  the  barn,  or  to 
any  of  the  sheds  around  the  house 
with  the  same  assurance  as  that  of  a 
person  with  perfect  eyesignt. 

Tobin  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
with  normal  eyesight,  but  at  the  age 
of  three  he  became  ill  and  during  the 
illness  he  was  stricken  with  total 
blindness.  He  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  five,  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  and  here 
he  began  his  education.  He  learned 
to  read  at  that  time  by  the  old  meth- 
od of  raised  line  type.  This  was  be- 
fore   the   Braille    system    was    in    use, 


I  and  he  said  that  after  he  began  to 
;  learn  light  carpentering  the  ends  of 
1  his  fingers  became  tough  and  it  was 
;  very  hard  to  understand  the  line 
i  type.  When  the  Braille  system  was 
I  inaugurated,  this  difficulty  was  over- 
come. 

{      The     Perkins     In.«:titute     was     later 

j  moved  to  Watertown,  Mas."?.  ,and  Paul  ' 

told  of  how  a  model  of   the  grounds 

■  and    the    buildings    were    used   to    in- 

'  stnict  those  attending  the  institution 

I  as  to  the  lay  of  the  land.     It  was  in 

j  (his  manner  that  the  students  could 

.  locate  each  one  of  the  buildings  and 

I  discover  for   themselves  just  how  the 

moved  to  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  Paul 

grounds  appeared. 

At  the  institution.  Paul  learned  to 
can  chairs,  and  later  he  was  tought 
piano  tuning.  Leaving  the  school  he 
went  to  Gardner,  where  he  worked 
I  for  several  years  caning  chairs.  He 
Chen  went  to  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and 
I  was  employed  on  a  large  poultry 
farm.  It  was  here  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Almon  Hirst,  who 
went  to  Wrentham  from  Otisfield.. 
When  Hirst  came  back  to  this  town 
he  Invited  Paul  to  visit  him.  Paul 
came  and  instead  of  a  visit  of  a  fev/ 
days,  he  remained  here,  working 
around  the  Hirst  farm  doing  odd 
fhores  and  assisting  Mrs.  Hirst 
about  the  house  work. 

Paul  arises  in  the  morning  and  goes 
out  to  the   barn,   where   he   feeds  the 
cattle   and  the   hens.   After  breakfast, 
he    fills    the    water   pails   and    kettles, 
and  then  he   fills   the  wood  box.   He 
then  goes  out  into  the  woodshed  and 
splits    enough    for    the    day.    At    mail 
time,  he  walks  down  the  road  to  the 
mail  box  and  picks  whatever  mail  has 
been    left    bv    the   rural    mail    carrier. 
Once  a  week  Paul  receives  his  news- 
paper, and  as  .soon  as  he  reaches  the  i 
hou.se,    he   takes    the    paper   from   the '-. 
tube  in  which  it  is  sent  and  sits  down  j 
to  enjoy  the  new.s.  In  this  manner  he  j 
keeps   well   informed   on   the   news   of  [ 
the  day  as  he  follows  over  the  raised 
dots,  used  in  the  Braille  system,  with 
his  finger  tips. 

For  the  past  few  days,  Paul  has 
been  helping  Mr.  Hirst  to  harvest  the 
ice.  When  the  sled  draws  up  to  the 
icehouse  he  is  waiting  to  unload  the 
cakes  of  ice  and  push  them  along  the 
runway  into  the  ice  house. 

He  goes  to  different  places  with  Mr. 
Hirst,  and  last  Fall  when  the  Com- 
munity Pair  was  held  in  the  village 
he  visited  the  various  attractions.  In 
the  afternoon  he  enjoyed  an  airplane 
ride.  He  said  that  the  pilot  let  him 
"look  over"  the  plane  before  he  went 
for  the  ride.  He  let  his  fingers  glide 
along  the  wings,  on  the  fusilage  and 
over  the  propellers.  In  this  manner, 
he  said,  he  got  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  ?ir  machine. 
His  sensation  when  riding  was  almost 
the  same  as  in  an  open  car,  excepting 
for  the  little  dins  when  the  pilot 
banked  the  machine. 

Although  Paul  did  not  follow  up  his 
training-  at  piano  tuning,  he  works  at 
it  occasionally  now.  He  receives  calls 
from  neighbors  and  goes  to  their 
homes  and  tunes  their  piano  to  their 
complete  satisfaction. 

Paul  also  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 
by  listening  to  the  news  broadcasts  on 
the  radio,  and  of  all  the  modern  in- 
ventions, the  radio  is  the  best  in  his 
estimation  for  through  the  eyes  of ; 
the  announcers  he  is  brought  a  vivid  j 
word  picture  of  the  happenings  of  the 
world. 

Often   he   has   to  cane   a   chair   for  i 
local  people  and  as  he  pulls  the  tiny  | 
strips  of  cane  through  the  holes,  never  I 
makes   a   mistake-  in   the   weaving  of 
the  intricate  designs. 


F  BLIND  STAGE  PARTY 


and^ 

played 

birthd 


Chombeau,  blind  piano 

artist    of    Coronado, 

^erday  afternoon  at  the 

,rty  of  the  San  Diego 


Braille  tlub  in  Plymouth  Congre- 
gaElflnai  CftUfflfi.  C.  F.  Dueholm 
urged  the  blind  to  write  the  state 
administration  asking  support  for 
a  new  bill  that  would  give  the  blind 


Blirvilarents  Find  Happiness  by 
Q.  /Their  Work  At  Community  SKop 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fred  Hembree,  blind  workers,  msintain  s^vi 
themselves  and  a  little  daughter  as  self-respecting  citizens  through^g 
wages  earned  at  the  Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind  workshop,  aX 
Community  Chest  agency,  at  4244  Third   Avenue,  South^  -*.     f* 

_,  ■ ~~ —       \'rv^i&^-  -  <5S?  ' 

Couple  Is  Enthusiastic  Over  Opportunity 
■  Offered  At  Chest  Agency 

"In  all  my  experience  I  do  not  know  "of  a  finer  shop  for  blind  I 
workers  than  my  wife  and  I  are  in  here,  and  I  have  been  in  many, 
and  have  even  made  a  survey  during  a  period  when  my  wife  and  ' 
I  took  an  extension  course  with  the  ^Harvard  School  of  Education,  ! 
at  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blina  at  Watertown.  Maac—  -"J— •^  - 


miles  from  Cambridge.  This  shop 
answers  the  common  longing  in 
the  heart  of  every  blind  person 
for  work,  remunerative  work." 

With  enthusiasm  Charles  Fred 
Hembree,  a  worker  at  the  shop  of 
the  Alabama  Association  for  the 
Blind,  gave  this  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions. "What  do  you  think  of  this 
shop?  Do  you  like  to  work  here?" 
and  in  this  answer  he  was  also 
joined  heartily  bj'  his  wife,  who  is 
a  native  of  Sumter  County,  Ala., 
and,  in  spite  of  blindness,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
,  Livingston,   Ala. 

Mr.  Hembree.  now  40  years  of  age. 


was  born  in  Mississippi,  graduated 
at  the  Mississippi  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1918,  has  worked  at 
making  brooms,  as  he  is  doing  here, 
in  Nashville.  Memphis,  Chattanooga, 
New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Meridian.  For 
the  last  two  yeax's  he  has  been  at 
the  shop   here. 

Mrs.  Hembree,  although  qualified 
to  take  a  teaching  position  were  it 
not  for  the  physical  handicap,  de- 
clares with  emphasis.  "We  and  oth- 
er blind  men  and  women  can  do 
anything  anybody  else  can  do.  if 
given  a  chance  such  as  is  provided 
here  through  the  subsidy  provided 
through   the   Community   Chest.    Of 


course,  the  compensation  law  is- 
against  us  under  present  conditions, 
but,  in  so  far  as  this  Alabama  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  workshop  is 
concerned.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
worked  as  far  North  as  Boston,  and 
as  far  South  as  New  Orleans  in 
shops  for  the  blind,  including  the 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  headquarters  for 
blind  women,  and  have  not  found 
its  equal.  The  morale-^  this  shop 
here  is  also  the  be^  ofV  any  shop 
I  have  ever  been  in,  due  V)  its  fine 
management."      jC-^,..- -, ..    \  ;...  ■! 


drccMZfZy.   Muss-,  ^v Urpt'lS'^. 
Ma^i^tf^     ^>>    1937 


q  Bridgewater  ^ 

AROUND  THE  COMMON. 

Francis  Andrews  of  the  iggrk^s 
Ins^iJiUtfi.  for  the  Blind  will  speak 
to-night  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ou- 
samequin  Juniors  at  the  Barn  on 
Mt.  Prospect  street.  Senior  club 
members  are  invited. 


QpfZHrart,  A14SS.J  ^7irpr/7/vi:£ 
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Bridgewater 


OUSAMEQUIN  JUNIORS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Ousamequin 
Juniors  was  held  last  night  at  the 
Bam  on  Mt.  Prospect  street.  Miss 
Elizabeth  McHale,  president,  was  in 
chaise  of  the  business  session.  An 
interesting  talk  on  "The  Education 
of  the  Blind,"  was  given  by  Francis 
Andrews,  a  teacher  at  th©  Pg|jJjiBS 
institute  for  the  Blind  and'a  for- 
mLi  liLWWlH'  in  the  schools  of  this 
town. 


Blind  Student 
I  Demonstrates 

'  ^^^Seeing  Eye^' 

1 

Brings  Trained  Dog  Toi 

Chapter   Meeting       j 

Tuesday 

Helen  Goodwin  of  Cambridge 
demonstrated  the  use  of  her  "See- 
ing Eye"  dog  at  a-  meeting  of 
Lydia  Partridge  Whiting  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  American  Rev- 
olution, yesterday  at  the  Work- 
shop, Columbus  street,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Miss  Goodwin,  who  is  blind, 
told  of  the  training  the  dog  re- 
ceived at  Morristown,  N.  J.  She 
is  a  student  at  Radcliffe  College 
to  and  from  which  the  dog  guides 


I  her  daily.  With  the  aid  of  spe- 
cial harness  on  the  dog,  a  Bel- 
gian shepherd,  Miss  Goodwin  is 
able  to  go  shopping,  ride  in  street 
cars  and  do  most  anything  a  per- 

,sou     with    normal    eyesight    may 

'do. 

1      Director  William  H.  McCarthy, 

I  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  spoke 
on  "What  the  State  is  doing  for 
the  blind."  He  told  of  the  work 
in  Perkins  Institution  and  of  gen- 
eral   training   ol   ihe    blind. 

The  Cobetz  Trio,  .a  string  in- 
strument group,  renedered  sev- 
eral selections.  Mrs.  Sanford  E. 
Thompson,  regent,  Avas  in  charge 
of   the   meeting.  — 


l^inrf  vTfr,  Mn  J'S>,    PoyV 
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'Legion  Auxiliary  "" 

!       Welfare  Conference 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  will 
hold  its  child  v/elfare  conference  in 
the  Bancroft  Hotel  Friday  night  in- 
stead of  in  the  Legion  rooms,  Brewer 
Building,  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held. 

Mrs.  Julia  Gallo  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  Merrill  Keith  of 
Whitinsville,  county  chairman  of  the 
Legion,  will  be  in  charge. 

Members  of  units  in  the  auxiliary, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Legion,  will 
attend. 

I  Dennis  H.  Haverty,  past  state  adju- 
'  tant  of  the  Legion,  will  give  a  talk 
on  "Education  of  the  World  War  Or- 
phan" and  other  speakers  will  be 
William  H.  McCarthy  of  Boston,  di- 
,  rector  of  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  t.hft^iQ^ji^^  gnH  Miss  Elizabeth  Or- 
mond  of  Cambridge,  state  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Legion. 

Child  welfare  chairmen  throughout 
the  county  will 'attend. 


MArck   ^^     /937 

MAKE  PLANS  FOR 

SUNRISE  SERVICE 

[At  the  meeting  of  the  Christiaa 
Endeavor  at  the  First  Congregap- 
tional  church,  Braintree,  Lois  Mac*- 
j  Donald  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
:  "The  Perkins  Institute  for  th« 
Blind."  WnTiam  Wrrington  led  the 
meeting  with  Joyce  Hopkins  play- 
ing for  hymns  and  Caroline  Geary 
reading  the  scripture. 


/^iSro/t ^r,    /ff7      - 


Blind  Radcliffe  Girl  Demonstrates  Use 
(^  [—     Of  ''Seeing  Dog''  AtD.A.R.  Meeting 


Helen  Goodwin  of  Cambridge 
demonstrated  the  use  of  her  "See- 

.  ing  Eye"  dog  at  a  meeting  of 
Lydia  Patridge  Whiting  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolu- 
tion,  Tuesday,  at  the  Workshop, 

'  Columbus  street,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Miss  Goodwin,  who  is  blind,  told 
of  the  training  the  dog  received 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.  She  is  a 
student  at  Radcliffe  College.  With 
the  aid  of  special  harness  on  the 
dog,    a    Belgian    shepherd,    Miss 


//(/3TfhrnMr,^/y1^J^^.^     ^U  yt 
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TraflBc  Signal  for  the 
Perkins  Institution 

The  town  appropriated  $3,000  for  the 
Installation  of  a  traffic  light  at  the 
junction  of  North  Beacon  Street  and 
Beechwood  Avenue  and  the  re-arrang- 

ling  and  re-installing  of  traflQc  signals 
at  the  junction  of  School  and  Mt.  Au- 
burn   Streets    and    at    the    corner    of 

j  School  and  Arsenal  Streets.  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  the  need 
of  traffic  lights  on  North  Beacon  Street 
for  blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  school. 


Goodwin  is  able  to  go  shopping,  I 
ride  in  street  cars  and  do  almost 
anything   a   person    with   normal  ' 
eyesight  may  do. 

Director  William  H.  McCarthy, 
of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  spoke 
on  "What  the  State  is  doing  for 
the  blind." 

The  Cobetz  Trio,  a  string  in- 
strur^ent  group,  rendered  several 
selections.  Mrs.  Sanford  E.  Thom- 
son, regent,  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting. 


/^  /t/i^^j  /jQ^xs:.  #P^j-  JpJicn 


A  group  of  blind  boys  and 
girls  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind*" hSVe  Ltikeir  up  choial 
speaking,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Dr,  Gabriel  Farrell,  di- 
' rector. 


:     WESTNEWTO^i:    Kl 

The  Sports'  Club,  together  with 
the  Social  Service  group  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  School  sponsored  a 
trip  to  the  Perkins  Ihstitute  yester- 
day, preliihinary  ^to — arrHTTglng  a 
benefit  for  sending  a  blind  child  to 
Camp  Allen  for  the  summer. 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director 
emeritus  of  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
len have  sailed  for  Italy.  After 
visiting  in  Italy,  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  their  summer  home  in 
England. 


P/y  771 6  u  7-^   /^  c.r,,  flit  rnahflj 

B  HARLOW,  Miss  Gertrude,  an  in- 
structor at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  blind,  is  the  guest  of  Mf.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Gifford,  Sagamore 
street. 


Ws 


r<hTQ{^n,  M&^s  TniL-E^T. 


Channing  Pollock's  play,  *'The 
Fool",  was  presented  by  boys  of  the 
upper  school  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  last  Friday  and 
Saturday. 


A^Stind  Man 
Is  Director 
In  Dramatics 

Voices  Tell  Him   Facial 
Expression  of  Players 


Bob«rt  Quails 


BLIND  since  childhood,  Robert 
Quails,  WPA  instructor  in  adult 
education,  directs  dramatic  produc- 
tions through  the  sound  of  voices. 

Through  voice  intonation,  he  de- 
termines whether  a  character  is  smil- 
ing or  frowning — whether  he  is  ex- 
pressing a  mood  by  the  proper  gesture 
or  action.  It  isn't  so  difficult  after  a 
person  gets  used  to  visuahzing  through 
hearing,  he   says.  , 

Before      rehearsals      are      started. 
Quails    visualizes   the    action    of    the  1 
play  and  directs  the  placing  of  furni-  | 
ture.    As    characters    appear    on    the 
stage,    he    follows    their    movements 
through  the  sound  of  their  voice.  If 
someone  has  a  silent  role  for  a  time, 
he   asks   others   in   the    play   to   de- 
scribe action  and  facial  details. 
*      ♦      * 

FRIENDS  usually  read  plays  to 
Quails,  but  he  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  without  this  assistance  as  he 
Is  an  adept  student  of  the  Braille 
raised  letter  system. 

His  special  training  started  at  the 
age  of  12  when  he  lost  his  vision 
through  a  blow  from  a  pitchfork 
which  he  had  tossed  carelessly  in  the 
air.  It  was  during  his  highschool  days 
at  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
Muskogee,  that  he  became  interested 
in  dramatics.  } 

Later,  when  he  enrolled  in  Texas' 
Christian  university,  his  teachers  en-| 
couraged    this     interest.     By    tuning 


pianos,  he  was  able  to  work  his  wayi 
through  T.  C.  U.,  completing  work 
for  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  degrees  with 
Cum  Laude  honors. 

By  this  time,  he  decided  dramatics! 
offered  a  field  for  the  person  without 
vision,  and  he  accepted  a  scholarship 
to  the  Curry  School  of  Expression, 
Boston.  There  he  continued  his  study 
of  dramatic  art  and  public  speaking 
and  at  the  same  time  taught  in  the 
Perkins    Institute   for   the   blind. 


<«■ 


idthi 


HE  returned  to  Oklahoma,  took 
courses  in  education  at  Northeast- 
em  State  Teachers'  college  for  a 
teacher  certificate,  and  started  about 
finding  an  opening  for  his  life  work.  ; 

He  was  ambitious  for  a  position  as; 
Instructor  in  dramatics  in  some  college 
or  university,  but  finally  decided  that 
"the  public  isn't  quite  ready  for  em-, 
ploying  the  handicapped."  j 

A  position  as  teacher  of  adult  blind 
was  offered  by  the  Oklahoma  Com-' 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  he  stained 
to  work.  His  new  duties  soon  con-' 
vinced  him  that  many  cases  of  loss 
of  vision  could  be  avoided.  He  inter- 
ested Walter  P.  King,  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  and  a  federal  proj- 
ect for  conservation  of  vision  was 
started. 

♦      *      ♦ 

THIS  project,  unique  in  the  United 
States,  brought  about  nine 
months'  survey  of  blindness  In  thei 
state.  Twenty-five  blind  persons  were 
employed  on  the  project,  prevention! 
talks  were  given  In  schools  and  before: 
civic  groups  and  many  cases  of  ap- 
proaching blindness  were  averted, 
Quails  said. 

Most  blind  people  take  their  handi- 
cap philosophically.  Quails  believes, 
their  greatest  worry  being  the  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment.  When 
that  problem  is  solved,  they  set  about 
leading  a  normal  life,  with  little; 
jthought  to  the  greater  blessing  of 
Ipersons  who  are  not  so  handicapped. 

Quails  himself  is  an  impressive  ex- 
ample of  ego  turned  outward.  Even 
the  chance  acquaintance  is  impressed 
with  his  interest  in  the  other  person^ 
That,   Quails  says,   is  his   philosoph^i 


of  happiness. 


^^./y^A-y,  Mass.  Tr^nscr/pr 


I      Roger   Beaudry,    son   of   Mr.    and 
I  Mrs.  Euclid  Beaudry  of  Providence 
street,  underwent  a  serious  eye  oper- 
ation at  the  Massachusetts  General  j 
Hospital  in  Boston  recently  and  is  i 
reported     as     resting     comfortably,  j 
Roger  is   a   student   at   the   Parlrin? 
Tr^ctitiitP  for  t,^f.  Ttiinrj  in  Boston. 


f 
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Dr.  Edward  R  Allen,  director  emeri- 
tus of  Perkins  Institution  and  Mrs. 
Allen  have  sailed  for  Italy.  After  vis- 
iting in  Italy,  they  will  proceed  to  their 
summer  home  in  England. 


UoboHty,  J/  J.     al,j^rt/-ef 
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BLIND  STUDENT  LEADS 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  CLASS 


Although  blind,  Joseph  Butler,  21- 
year-old  Boston  College  sophomore, 
works  his  way  through  college  and 
maintains  the  highest  marks  in  his 
class. 

Butler,  who  Is  preparing  for  a 
teaching  and  lecturing  career,  works 
for  the  State  DivLsion  for  the  Blind 
proofreading  new  books  and  maga- 
zines that  are  published  In  Braille. 

He  prefers  to  take  his  examina- 
tions orally,  but  in  some  subjects 
his  teachers  dictate  questions  while 
he  typewrites  answers. 

An  old  «iutomobile  engine  that  he 
takes  apart  and  puts  together  again 
is  one  of  the  things  with  which  he 
amuses  himself.  He  plays  a  guitar 
and  is  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  skat- 
ing, swimming  and  bicycling.  He 
likes  to  take  long  trips  on  a  tandem 
with  a  friend. 


A  talking  book  reproduced  by  the 

Ag;>erijcan  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

last   week   to   the   Negro 

the  BlindoJ,  Aj.ilyansas  by 

ligWL"  Rev.   E:"7fhomas""Bemby, 

negroi  Episcopal  bishop,   in   memory 

of  Nettie   Gray   of  Boston.   Mass.,  a 

teacher  in  the  institution  for  several 

j  years  and  who  died  last  August  fol- 

I  lowing  an  operation.     E.     B.  Chue, 

j  principal  of  the  school,  received  the 

I  gift   and    expressed    appreciation    of 

the  faculty  and  students. 


I  Pembroke   Items 


iHarold  Van  Vliet  of  Manchester, 
who  has  been  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Fowler  on  Pembroke 
Hill  for  some  time,  is  now  making 
his  home  with  Mr.  ajid  Mrs.  Josiah 
J.  Treloar,  Sr.,  on  Pembroke  Hill.  His 
brother,  Frank  Van  Vliet,  a  student  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  been  pass- 
ing a  week  with  his  brother  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler.  Harold 
Van  Vliet  Is  a  pupil  at  Pembroke 
academy.  - 


B<rST^^    /yj^SS.^      C/^6^. 

BUND  BOYS  EASTERN 
[  STEAI»  GUESTS 

18   Visit   Terminal   and 
^    S.  S.  New  York 

Eighteen  boys  ranging  in  age  from  i 

11  to  14  years,  all  members  of  the' 

•fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  thai 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  vis-  ■ 

ited   the    Eastern   Steamship   Lines 

terminal  at  India  Wharf  this  morn-  j 

ing  and  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  in- ; 

spection  of  the  company's  steamer: 

New  York.  j 

!     With     Harry  I.  Brooks,     general 

passenger  manager   conducting  the 

tour,  the  group  covered  every  inch 

of  the  ship  except  the  cargo  holds, 

visiting  the  bridge,     engine     room,  I 

'  public  rooms,  dance  hall  and  dining  I 
room. 

All  of  the  ship's  fittings,  the  va- 
rious contrivances  on  the  iDridge  to 
aid  in  navigating,  method  of  steering 
■  and  propulsion,  signal  system  as  well 
as  furnishings  were  described  in  de- 
tail by  Mr  Brooks.  While  explana- 
tions were  underway,  the  youngsters 
felt  of  the  different  objects  and 
through  the  medium  of  their  fingers 
obtained  a  clear  and  concise  picture 
of  a  present-day  passenger  liner. 

As  soon  as  the  tour  of  inspection 
came  to  an  end,  the  boys  were 
brought  into  the  main  dining  room 
and  sat  down  to  lunch  as  guests  of 
the  company. 

Mrs  J.  T.  Putnam.  Miss  E.  D. 
Evans  and  Mrs  M.  T.  Dai'te,  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution  were  in 
charge  of  the  group.   The  boys  were 


GENEVIEVE  CAULFIELD 
Has  Had  a  Unique  Career:— 

First  teaching  English  to  Japanese  business  men 
and  government  officials  in  New  York  City — 

Then  going  to  Japan  just  in  time  to  experience 
the  1923  earthquake — 

Establishing  a  home  with  her  mother  in  Tokyo — 

Teaching  English  there  to  private  pupils  and  in 
government  schools — 

Adopting  a  Japanese  daughter — 

Studying  social  and  international  problems — 

All  this  with  a  background  of  three  years'  study  at 
Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one 
year  at  Columbia  University  from  which  she 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1914— 

[  Her  earlier  education  having  been  received  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania — 

Yes !  Miss  Caulfield  is  blind ! 

Yet  she  can  hold  the  eye  and  reach  the  heart  of 
an  unseen  audience! 


JAPAN  A  WORLD  POWER 

The  Historical  Background  of  Twentieth 
Century  Japan 

Early  Contacts  with  Foreign  Countries 

The  Transition  from  Feudalism  to  Modern 
Military  and  Industrial  Methods 

Japan  the  Leader  of  the  Orient 

Lessons  in  Imperialism  Learned  from  Western 
Civilization 

The  Peace  of  Asia  the  Peace  of  the  World. 


TO  SECURE  AN  EARLY  BOOKING 

for  one  of 
MISS  CAULFIELD'S  LECTURES 

Write  at  once  regarding  dates 

SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Lecture $  75 

Two  Lectures  $100 

Series  of  Five  Lectures  $225 

THE  CAULFIELD  LECTURES 
Maryknoll,  N.  Y. 


cue- A  cL 
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MISS  CmULFIELD  PRESENTS  FIVE  LECTURES 


THE  JAPANESE  WOMAN  OF  TO-DAY 
Her  Historical  Background 
Her  Legal  and  Social  Position 

Women  in  Professions  and  Industry 

The  Feminist  Movement 

Outlook  for  the  Future  of  the  Japanese 
Woman 


II 


EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN 
The  School  the  Center  of  Japanese  Life 
The  Aim  of  Education  in  Japan 
Nationalism  and  the  School 
Recreation  and  Diversions  of  Young  Japan 


III 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  IN  JAPAN 

Shinto    and    the    Introduction    of    Buddhism 
Christianity — 

Christianity  in  Feudal  Japan 

Modern  Japan  and  Christianity 

Work  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missionaries 

Widespread  Influence  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  To-day 

The  Revival  of  Shinto  and  its  Influence  on 
National  Life 

Some   Problems   in   Religious   Education   and 
their  Effects  upon  National  Life. 


IV 

SOME  OF  MY  JAPANESE  NEIGHBORS  AND 

FRIENDS 

The  Great  Earthquake 

Manners  and  Logic  in  Everyday  Life 

Glimpses  of  Japanese  Hospitality 

The  Police  -in  Mikado  Land 

A  Glance  at  Prison  Problems. 
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transported  to  and  from  the  pier  ! 
in  private  cars  donated  for  the  ! 
occasion. 

The  inspection  is  in  line  with  the 
boys'  study  of  transportation.  They 
have  already  visited  the  South  Sta-  i 
tion,  inspected  locomotives  and 
trains  and  have  been  to  the  Read-  i 
ville  shops  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 


da^roT,    MjfS-s     Tr^i^€/t:r 
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A  group  ot  18  I'ourih,  fitih  and  six  grade  blind  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institute  »or  )he  Bhna,  \»atc'iown,  to 
aid  their  study  of  transportation  problems,  visited  the  steamship  New  York  at  India  wharf  today  under| 
the  supervision  of  JVIrs.  J.  T.  Putnam  and  Miss  E.  D.  Evans,  instructors,  and  Mrs.  M,  T.  Darte,  a  housemother, 
Harry  I.  Brooks,  general  passenger  manager  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  explained  to  them  the  details 
of  the  ship,  and  was  host   at  »  luncheon  in    the    ship's    dining    room    following    their    visit. 
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Alpha  Chapter  To 
Conduct  Birthday 
Party  Next  Month 

Mrs.  Jane  Daniels  of  Riverview 
avenue  entertained  Alpha  Chapter 
of  Beth  Eden  Baptist  Church  last 
evening  in  a  business  meeting  de- 
voted largely  to  plans  for  money- 
raising  events  that  will  he  held  in 
the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wagner,  president, 
conducted  the  meeting.  The  Chap- 
ter will  conduct  a  rummage  sale 
on  April  15  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Margaret  Campbell 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Daniels.  On  May 
4  there  will  be  a  birthday  social 
to  which  members  will  take  pen- 
nies representing  their  ages.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Jones  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  A  concert  will  be  pre- 
sented soon,  under  Chapter  aus- 
pices, by  talent  from  Perkins  Tii- 
stitutioa._ff"-    the    BirfrdTITatpr- 
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Lack  of  Sight  Is  No  Barrier     ^ 
^o  These  Transport  Students 


Boys  between  the  ages  of  11  and 
14,  students  in  the  transportation 
class  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  are  acquiring  "aware- 
ness" of  the  vehicles  of  commerce 
by  personal  visits  to  the  latest  types 
of  conveyances  used  in  the  vast 
network  of  transportation. 

A  central  topic  is  selected  an- 
nually for  each  class,  around  which 
is  built  special  studies,  personal 
visits  to  the  subjects  about  which 
they  are  studying  and  supplemen- 
tary reading  in  the  class  rooms.  The 
transportation  class  consists  of  17 

boys. 

Visits   have    been   made    to    the 


"Iron  Horse"  and  the  modern 
steamship,  with  plans  under  way  I 
for  a  similar  inspection  of  a  modern 
airplane.  Rapid  fire  questions  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  "Philadelphia 
lawyer"  are  hurled  at  the  guides 
and  each  fact  is  firmly  grasped  by 
retentive  memories  so  that  the  stu- 
dents "come  away  with  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  than  the  in- 
structors accompanying  them,"  to 
use  the  words  of  one  supervisor  at 
the  institution. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  South 
:  Station,  the  class  was  conducted 
over  that  terminal,  feeling  the  size 
i  and  shape  of  aU  the  equipment  ex- 
.  plained  to  them,  including  the  tele- 
I  type  for  bringing  news  of  train 
I  movements.  Hopes  ran  high  among 
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the  boys— fW^J^o  has  not  wanted 
to  be  an  engineer?— when  they 
started  to  visit  the  streamhned 
Comet. 

But  on  that  particular  day,  the 
Comet  was  withdrawn  at  Provi- 
dence, and  quick-thinking  raih-oad 
officials  arranged  a  trip  to  the  Sen- 
ator, crack  train  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  as 
a  substitute.  Nothing  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  class,  from  the 
seating  arrangements  for  passen- 
gers to  air-conditioned  coaches  ^.nd 
the  diniiig  car.  Intricacies  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  diner  were  explained 
in  detail,  and  the  cook,  who  was 
baking  apples  at  the  time,  had  to 
think  fast  t»  answer  all  sorts  of 
queries  as  to  dimensions  of  the  oven , 
the  kitchen  itself  and  the  various 
utensils. 

Then  came  a  ride— with  a  spe- 
.cial  stop,  not  on  the  time-table— 
at  the  Readville  car  shops  where 
the  class  disembarked  and  were 
conducted  through  the  big  machine 
shops.  A  huge  mogul  engine  was 
being  overhauled.  Special  runways 
were  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  cab 
and  the  class  went  through,  feel- 
ing of  each  gadget  as  they  were 
told  the  "what,  why  and  how"  of 
each  instrument. 

Water  transportation  occupied 
attention  of  these  boys  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  on 
their  next  visit,  which  was  to  the 
steamer  New  York  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines. 

The  big  liner  was  gone  over  from 
mast  to  keel  and  stem  to  stern,  at 
India  Wharf,  with  Harry  I.  Brooks, 
passenger    agent,    acting    as    guide. 
One    astute    youngster    asked    how 
deep  the  water  was  under  the  ship, 
while  tied  up  at  the  pier.  Another 
query  was,  "Is  she  resting  on  the 
bottom  while  tied  up?"  based  on  the 
failure  of  the  guests  to  detect  any 
motion.  Diameter  and  circumference 
of  the  propeller  and  figures  of  the 
ship's  size  were  all  memorized  with 
out  asking  a  second  time.  Everything 
of    interest    aboard    ship    was    ex- 
plained,   from    the    fittings    to    the 
navigating  instruments  in  the  pilot- 
house. 

A  special  treat  in  the  form  of  a 
meal  in  the  main  dining  saloon  of 
the  New  York  marked  the  end  of 
a  perfect  day  for  the  boys,  Miss  E. 
D.  Evans,  instructor,  declared. 


J!\;\f^arl^h/ tj  _   n^l,/r,±c_ 
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John  Heald,  oldest  s(fa  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hermann  L.  Heald  of 
Dean  Moore  hill,  began  three  weeks 
ago  a  study  course  in  Braille  at 
the  PerkinfiLinstiiutfi-  ui  Boston.  '■:% 
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Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  are  taken 
m  trips  to  town  to  "see"  things.  A  recent  visit  was  to  a  ship. 
Sensitive  hands  touch  objects  that  are  described  to  the  sight- 
less boys  and  girls,  who  are  always  most  welcome  guests, 
who  always  bring  out  the  good  that  is  in  men  and  women 
fortunate  enough  to  be  their  hosts. 

We  who  have  sight  can  never  understand  fully  what 
limages  are  induced  in  the  minds  of  these  cheerful  unfortu- 
Inates  who  are  so  grateful  to,  God  for  their  hearing  and  other 
faculties. 

We  who  have  sight  are  not  always  wise  in  our  use  of 
that  gift.  Too  often-  we  pass  by  beauty  of  scene  and  seek 
lustfully  the  gross.  A  defense  is  offered  by  some  that  it  is 
natural  to  respond  to  both  impulses,  as  if  the  "natural"  thing 
to  do  was  always  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Man  finds  in  nature  a  friend.  Man  findg  in  nature  an 
MM«my.    Man  makes  progress  b^  taminjj:  natufik 
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A   representative   group     of     Troop ' 
Committeemen  from  all  over  the  town 
met  at  the  West  Junior  High  School 
last  Monday  evening  and  voted  to  com- 
ibine  the  two  present  districts  of  the 
town,  West  and  Central,  into  one  town- 
j  wide  committee.    Mr.  Clarence  MacRae 
of  Twenty-six  was     elected     chairman 
and  Mr.  Fred  Devenney  of  Fifty-two, 
!  vice-chairman.     Mr.   Eric  L.   Johnson, 
who  has  been  serving  the  Council  as 
chairman  of  our     local     Organization 
Committee  was  continued  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Alan- 
son  E.  Piatt  was  reapr'^i'^.ted  as  chair- 
man of  our  Troop  Prograih  Ooix.    . 
I     In  the  report  period  of  the  Commit- 
tee   meeting,    Mr.    Johnson   announced 
definite  progress  toward  the  formation 
of  a  Cub  Pack  in  the  Phillips  School, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Parent - 
Teacher    Association.      Another    meet- 
ing furthering  this  Vill  be  held  in  the 
Francis    School    on    Monday    evening, 
jnext  week,  April   12.     Another  project 
I  for  the   development   of  the   finest   of 
Scout  ideals  was  introduced  by  Scout- 
master   Smith    of   the    Perkins   Troop. 
This  is  to  lead  to  the  enrollment  of  a 
number  of  the  pupils  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution in  other  troops  in  town  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  Blind  School,  two 
Scouts  in  each  troop.     Also  a  program 
of  visitation  was  inaugurated,  by  which 
selected  patrols  from  each  one  of  our 
other  troops  will  participate     in     the 
I  meetings    of   the    Perkins    Scouts,    one 
j  patrol   each  week.     This  proposal  has 
ibeen  given  careful  study  by  the  faculty 
jof   the   Institution   and     our     District 
i  Commissioner   after     a     report     from 
Scoutmaster  Smith  of  what  he  learned 
on  a  recent  extended  trip,  in  which  he 
visited  troops  in  the  Overbrook  School, 
Philadelphia,  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in   Pittsburgh,   and   other   places,    and 
heart-to-heart    talks    with    the    Scout 
officials  in  each  of  these  communities. 
Similar  plans  have  operated  splendidly 
elsewhere,  and  we  are  all  sure  that  it 
will  do  as  well  here.    When  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  each  troop,  let  it  avail 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  this  chance  to 
broaden  its  own  development  as  well 
as   that   of   our     friends     of     Perkins 
School. 
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BLIND  YOUTHS 
INSPECT  STEAMER 


,     A    steamship    tied     up     at     India 
IWharl",    Boston,    was    visited    by    a 
i  group    of    b'lhul    boys    fr-om    Perkias 
{institution    for    the    Blind,    Tuesday 
j  afternoon.      Using    their    unusually 
Sensitive  finders,  the  18  boys  "saw" 
the  steamer,  as  guests  of  the  East- 
ern Steamship  Lines. 

The  youths,  ranging  in  ages  fi-om 
111  to  14,  were  met  at  the  steamer  j 
,New  York,  which  was  tied  up  at  j 
vhe  company's  wharf,  by  Harry  L. 
Brooks,  general  passenger  manager  ] 
for  the  line,  who  escorted  them : 
around  the  liner. 

They  kept  their  host  busy  with , 
uiesticns  about  the  steamer.  Deli- 
cately their  fingers  touched  ma- 
chinery and  nautical  instruments, 
sending  to  their  brains  messages 
that  gave  them  a  better  idea  of  the 
instruments  than  are  received  by 
persons    of    normal    eyesight. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Putnam,  Miss  E.  D. 
Evans  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Darte.  school 
employes,  were  in  charge  of  the 
group. 

When  they  had  completed  their 
tour  of  inspection  the  youths  sat 
down  to  lunch  as  guests  of  the  com- 
pany. During  the  past  month  they 
have  inspected  locomotives  and 
trains  at  the  Readville  shops  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  aild  have  visited  the  South 
Station. 
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^  THINGS        I 
TALKED  ABOUT 

y i 


Those  who  attended  the  gentle- 
men's night  of  the  Woman's  Union 
of  the  Central  M.  E.  church  Wed- 
nesday night  were  much  interested 
in  the  talk  given  by  Miss  Ethel 
Parker,  adult  worker  in  the  state 
division  of  the  blind.  Miss  Parker 
has  done  some  valuable  work  among 
the  blind  people  of  the  community 
in  the  I»st  trn  years  and  she  talks 
in  an  interesting  and  forceful  man- 
ner. ,  One  of  the  artists  on  the  pro- 
gram was  John  DiFrancesco  of  Hav- 
erhill street.  He  has  been  a  student 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
BlindlforTfWTasrWWWryears  and 
he  has  a  splendid  baritone  voice. 


hrjl  %  ^r:^7 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind! 
children's  choir  of  25  voices  will  b» 
heard  through  WEEI  tomorrow  at  !• 
a.  m.,  singing  two  numtoers  on  Aunt 
Harriet's  E.  H.  White's  Children'i^ 
Hour.  These  Include  "The  Golden  Dajj: 
Is  Dying,"  and  a  Swiss  folk  song  "AJj 
"Walking  Song."        .    ...v 
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Sight-Saving, 
Ra^io  Theme 
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Bi^lo^Teacher  and  Blind 
Pupil  on  Program 


The  work  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  in  its  Braille^nd  sight-sav- 
ing classes  will  provide  the  theme 
for  the  "March  of  Youth"  program 
next  Saturday  noon,  April  17,  ^an| 
radio  station  WWJ~The  Dstroit^ 
News. 

Miss  Margaret  Soares.  supervisor 
of  Braille  and  sight-saving  classes, 
will  be  interviewed  by  a  student. 
Miss  Marie  Sprengle,  music  teacher 
of  Braille  students  and  herself 
sightless,  and  Olga  Cowelchuck,  a 
senior  in  the  Braille  class  at  North- 
ern High  School,  will  be  heard  in  a 
piano  duet,  "The  Dance  of  the  De- 
mons," by  Eduard  Holst. 


TWO  HONEYVfOON  COUPLES 
ABOARD  THE  LADY  DRAKE 

Two  honeymoon  couples  were ' 
among  the  group  of  more  than  100 
vacationists  aboard  the  Canadian 
National  Line  steamer  Lady  Drake 
when  it  departed  from  Common- 
jpalth  Pier  at  11  o'clock  this  morn- 
Ing  On  a  30-day  cruise  to  Bermuda 
and  the  British  West  Indies. 


Miss   Ruth  Hill,   Augusta,   Me.   ai 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Perkins  Insti- ' 
^^!i22^the  BlincTT^fHw-fche  ship. 
Six  ySung  blind  children  from  the 
institution  were  at  the  pier  to  bid 
her  von  voyage. 

Others  boarding  here  included  Dr 
and  Mrs  Richard  B.  King,  311  Beacon 
St,  this  city,  accompanied  by  their 
young  son.   and   Joseph   W.   Keith 
Brockton  attorney,  with  Mrs  King 


Piano  Soloist 

f^    At  Festival  Here 
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HERVEY  RAINVILLE 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
FREETOPUBUC 

Community      Orchestras ' 

To  Play  Tomorrow  at 

Jordan  Hall 

The    second    annual    festival    of 
community     orchestras,     sponsored  I 
b;?s^fe«a^i^  .M"l,tjfcrgation  project, , 


will  be  held  at  Jordan  Hall,  to- 
morrow evening  at  8:15  and  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public. 

Fourteen  community  orchestras, 
made  up  of  approximately  150 
players,  will  be  combined  into  one 

festival  orchestra,  with  Paul  Bau- 
guss  as  director.  The  orchestra  will 
have  full  symphonic  instrumenta- 
tion. The  players  are  all  members 
of  community  groups,  semi-profes- 
sionals and  students  of  music,  j 
trained  under  adult  recreation  di- 

i  rectors  and  all  are  volunteers. 

Hervey  Rainville,  pianist,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Perkins  Institute  for  the! 
Blind  and  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  will  appear  as ; 
soloist.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Howard 
Coding,  concert  pianist  of  Boston. 
Rainville,  who  recently  gave  a  suc- 
cessful program  for  the  Apollo 
Club,  will  play  the  technically  diffi- 
cult Mendelssohn  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  G  minor. 

The  other  soloist,  Arthur  Ephross, 
\t.  a  regular  member  of  the  Roxbury 
Elm  Hill  Community  orchestra  and 
is  a  pupil  of  George  Penschorn.    Mr.  i 
Ephross  will  play  the  lovely  "Con-  j 

I  certino    for   Flute    and    Orchestra," 

'  by  Cecile  Chaminade. 

I     The  program  will  be; 

Von  Weber Overture  Der  Freischutz 

Mendelssohn 

Pianoforte   Concerto  in  G  Minor.    Her- 
vey Rainville,  pianist 

Saint-Saens   Danse  Macabre; 

Chaminade  '  ' 

Concertino    for    Flute    and    Orchestra, 
Arthur  Eiphross.   flutist  > 

Grie? 

a.  Heartbreak 

b.  Last  Sprin?,   lor  string:  orchestra 
Sibelius    Finlandia 

Conductor.    Paul   Baususs 

Orchestra  leaders  of  the  commun- 
ity groups  throughout  the  city  will 
participate. 

This  is  the  second  annual  event 
given  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
musical  ability  of  community  or- 
chestra groups. 
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'  Members  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  are 
expecting  a  good  attendance  at  the 
waffle  party  to  be  held  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Marion  Hauck,  104  Spruce  Street, 
next  Thursday,  April  22,  from  12.30  to 
2  p.  m.  Bridge  will  be  played  during 
the  afternoon.  The  last  meeting  before 
the  summer  recess  will  be  held  on 
April  28th,  with  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell 
of  Perkins  Institution  as  speaker.  The 
chairman  of  the  final  tea  will  be  Mrs. 
George  E.  Dodge. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Feder- 
ated Women's  Church  Societies  will 
be  'held  in  the  Methodist  church  Mon- 
day, April  26  at  2:30.  MisS  Helen 
Goodwin  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  will  speak 
on  the  "Use  and  "Training  of  Seeing- 
eye  Dogs."  Her  dog  Mitzie  will  be 
w^'th  her.  Miss  Goodwin  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Perkins  Institute,  Northfield 
Seminary  'Sm^'^r^Wa  student  at 
Radcliffe. 


// 
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MOTHERS'    CI.tJB, 

I     The    Mothers'    Club    of    the    Somerville 

iY.M.  C.  A.    will    observe    fathers'     night 

inext    AVediiesday    evening    in    the    Y.  M. 

|C.  A.,    at    8    o'clock,   when    a   group    from 

Ithe    Perkins    Institution    for    the    Blind 

iwill     furnisTr~-frre     program,     including 

Diran     Dinjian,     soloist,     who     will     be 

accompanied   by  Mrs.   Constance   Kenney 

Chace.      Mrs.    William    Arbucklei  will    be 

in    charge    of    refreshments. 


le  Junior  UKiss  of  New  England 
Sanitarium  visited  Harvard  Medical 
School  during  this  past  week,  and  the 
Senior  Class  made  a  very  interesting 
study  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts S^cEooTToFtEe  Blind. 

The  field  trips  are  a  part     of     the 
regular   training  of   the   nurses,    and 
the  knowledge  they  gain  in  their  trips ' 
must  be  put  in  practical  use  in  their 
demonstrations  on  examinations. 
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The  regufar  Ytieeting  of  the  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Society  of  St.  John's 
Church  was  held  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning in  the  ladies'  parlor.  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Richardson  led  in  devotions.  Mrs. 
Dale  Davis  read  the  story,  "A  Boy 
Who  V/on  a  Town,"  and  Miss  Car- 
penter from  Perkin«,  I^i^titute  spoke 
on  mission'^Ty  work  in  China.  A 
social  hour  was  enjoyed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Sawin  serving 
as  hostess. 
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Making  Metal  Plate  for  Maps 

Metal  Plate  Shown  Above  Is  Used  for  Embossing  Braille  Map  tor  the  Blind.   Plates  Are  Made  by   the  Use   of  Hand  Dies  Which 
Punch  Various  Symbols  in  the  Metal.  A  Set  of  Dies  Is  Shown  at  the  Right  of  the  Photograph,  and  the  Operator  Is  Demonstrat- 
ing the  Work 


I.  Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  ' 
WASHINGTON— Reports  coming 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion from  federal  projects  to  help 
the  bhnd  in  25  states,  reveal  an. 
extension  of  facilities  in  the  last  four 
years  which  is  without  parallel.  The 
funds  and  resources  of  the  WPA  have 
fitted  in  with  private  projects  in  this 
field,    adding    to    their    momentunH 


and  swelling  the  number  and  extent 
of  services  which  needed  expansion. 
A    WPA    project    at    Watertown, 
Mass.,   has   completed    a   new   and 
adequate  supply  of  maps  to  be  used , 
in  schools  for  the  blind  throughout ; 
the  United  States.  Previous  to  1936  | 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  maps  for  this 
purpose.    Those    in    use    consisted ! 
chiefly  of  wooden  relief  maps  which  j 


proved  clumsy  for  classroom  use 
and  were  expensive.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand embossed  paper  maps  which 
can  be  read  with  the  fingers  were 
manufactured  last  year. 

From  Perknis  institution,  where 
the  project  was  housed,  maps  were 
distributed  in  sets  of  400  to  each  of 
the  78  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  Each  set  included 
maps   of   all    the   countries   in    the 


world  and  aU  states  of  the  Union. 
Included  also  were  a  number  of  his- 
torical maps,  the  first  ever  made,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  Workers  on 
the  same  project  also  mapped  the 
city  of  Boston  for  persons  living  in 
that  vicinity. 

As  symbols  to  indicate  outMnes 
and  physical  features  on  these  new 
maps,  raised  dots,  dashes,  and  circles 
in  various  combinations  and  sizes 
were  used.  They  were  explained  by 
legends  written  in  Braille  at  the  side 
or  bottom  of  each  map.  j 

Ellen  S.  Woodward,  assistant  ad-  i 
ministrator,    reports    that    a    single  | 
WPA  project  in  New  York  city  has 
produced  more  than   10,000  talking; 
book  machines  which  will  make  read-  \ 
ing  material  available  to  the  80,000 
persons  in  the  United   States  who 
cannot  read  Braille.  Mrs.  Woodward, 
head  of  the  division  of  women's  and 
professional  projects,  is  in  charge  of 
most  of  these  projects.  She  explains 
that  a  person  can  operate  one  of 
these   specially  constructed   gramo- 
phones so  that  it  will  "read"  whole 
books   to   him   from   sets    of   long- 
running  records. 

Both  phonographs  and  records  are 
distributed  to  the  various  states  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  They  are  loaned  tree 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  eligible 
persons,  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  cannot  read  Braille  and 
'who  have  no  close  relatives  or  friends 
to  read  to  them.  Machines  also  are 
furnished  to  settlement  houses,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  community  centers 
and  other  public  institutions.  State 
commissions  or  libraries  act  as  dis- 
tributing agencies. 

Records  include  such  non- fiction 
works  as  the  Bible,  books  on  philoso- 
phy and  psychology,  description  and 
travel,  biography,  history,  poetry, 
literature,  natural  science,  etc.  In 
addition  there  are  many  recordings 
of  good  fiction  by  such  writers  as 
Dickens,  Dumas,  Kipling,  Tarking- 
ton,  Bret  Harte,  Edgar  AUan  Poe, 
and  other  classical  and  modern 
writers.  A  number  of  detective  stories 
are  available. 

Recordings  are  made  by  trained 
readers  or  actors — sometimes  by  the 
authors  themselves.  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  read  "While  Rome  Burns,"  and 
Ethel  Everett  recorded  "Jane  Eyre," 
which  required  15  disks  on  both 
sides. 


0OsTor,.    /^  ^SS.^      H^rjjJ_ 
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Edward  W.  Jenkins,  teacher  of 
music  at  the  Eerkins  Institution  for 
the  Bhnd  and  aTtHe  N-g^  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  be  guest 
organist  in  Central  Congregational 
Church.  Jamaica  Plain,  for  the  third 
of  a  series  of  vesper  services  tomor- 
row at  4:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Jenkins  will 
Include  one  of  his  own  compositions 
on  the  program.  Solos  will  be  sung 
by  Miss  Edith  Matthews. 


BdST-O-n^     M^iJ-fj      G/fllf-^ 
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President  of  Japanese  Blind 
f  Girls'  School  Visits  ftere 


Left  to  Right — ^Edward  C.  R.  Bagley,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Correction;  Albert  D.  Oi  of  Japanese  Department  of  Justice; 
Mfne  Shiori  Meano,  John  V.  Mahoney,  secretary  to  Gov  Hurley. 


Mme  Shiori  Meano  of  Japan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kiukwa  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Japanese  Girls'  High  School, 

and  widow  of  a  Government  official, 
visited  the  State  House  yesterday  ac- 
companied by  Albert  D.  Oi,  observer 
for    the    Japanese    Department    of 
Justice.    They  were  escorted  by  Ed- 
ward  C.   R.   Bagley,    State   Deputy 
Commissioner    of    Correction.    Pre- 
viously they  called  on  Mayor  Mans- 
field at  City  Hall.  -  ! 
Mme  Meano  is  in  this  country  to  i 
study    American    institutions    dedi-  i 
cated  to  the  care  of  the  aflflicated.  \ 
She  also  visited  the  Perkins  Insti-  j 
tution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertowni 
yesterday    afternoon.      One    of    the 
Sponsors  of  her  visit  is  Mrs  Robert. 


F.  Herrick.  She  was  dressed  in  for- 
mal Japanese  manner  and  wore  san- 
dals. Her  chief  concession  to  Oc- 
cidental custom  was  in  the  dressing 
of  her  hair.  From  Boston  she  will 
go  to  Washington,  where  she  will 
be  received  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr  Oi  said  he  was  making  a  study 
of  the  pardon  and  parole  systems 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
of  other  countries.  The  Emperor 
alone  has  the  power  to  pardon  and 
commute  sentences,  said  Mr  Oi. 
"There  are  only  10  or  20  pardons 
granted  by  the  Emperor  each  year," 
he  said. 

"Our  chief  trouble  in  the  country] 
is  dealing  Avith  so-called  extremists, 
or  what  is  termed  here  and  in  other 
countries  the  Red  menace." 


Ji^f'^o-n,  A/rf.rr,  ^in*r\<^^r\  PlesTo-n^  M^ss.,    /yp^^  /d 


T'  Mothers  Give 
'^  Party  to  Dads 

llhe  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Somer- 
ville  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  observe 
Fathers'  Night  this  evening  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Highland  avenue, 
at  8  o'clock,  which  a  group  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  fU'iniah  W^;  program. 

There  will  be  selections  by  Diran 
Dinjian,  soloist,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Constance  eKnney  Chace.  Mrs. 
William  Arbuckle  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  refreshments. 


/LPhil     ^/^    /737 

BOSTON  LEADINI^ 
IN  NATURALIZATION 

Miss    Ward    Tells    Profess- 
,      sional  Women  of  Work 

More  naturalization  work  is  going 
ipn  in  Boston,  because  it  is  a  large 
Mndustrial  center,  than  in  any  other 
department    in    the    country,    Miss 


Mary  H.  Ward,  commissioner  of  in^T 
migration  and  naturalization  for  the 
port  of  Boston,  told  members  of  the 
Professional  Women's  Club  at  their 
April  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Statl^ 
yesterday.    Due  to  the  fact  that  im- 
migration is  restricted,  there  is  even 
more  need  of  immigration  inspec- 
tion and  work  for  the  foreign-born 
than  ever,  she  asserted.    She  advo- 
cated  impressing   the   foreign-faorn 
with  the  great  honor  of  becoming 
American  citizens,  rather  than  forc- 
ing them  to  a<;cept  citizenship. 

terday  a  "bill  that  marks  Massachu- 
setts as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
states  of  America,"  giving  persons 
on  the  civil  service  list  who  have 
studied  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  the  p?5Wir5TT?!?Tor  clerical  po- 
sitions for  which  they  are  qualified 
at  the  State  House. 
Other    guests    and    speakers    In- 


/:) 
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Quincy  City  Mission  V) 

\  Henry  Sterling  of  Somervllle  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  mission,  524 
Washington  street,  this  evening  at 
7:30  o'clock. 

Rev.  Charles  Farah,  will  grive  an 
Illustrated  message  to  the  children 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
jSmall  gifts  will  be  given  each  child. 
At  7:30  o'clock  In  the  evening  a 
group  from  the  Nazarene  College 
iwill   have    charge    of   the    service. 


There  will  be  a  speaker  and  special 
music   and   singing. 

Mrs.  E.  P.   Burtt,   a  blind   mis-' 
sionary  from  China, 'will  be  guest 
speaker  at  7:30  o'clock.  Mrs.  Burtt 
and    her    husband    are    home    on 
a  furlough  and  are  visiting  different 
institutions    for    the    blind.    MrsJ 
Burtt   studied   at  the  P^tJyjBa  in-' 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Beatrice 
Ingham,     also     a    student    at    the 
Perkins    Institute    will    be    guest 
soloist.  I 


^ArTQ-n,    A?^Tf.,      /y^rj/7. 
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How  Handicapped  Girls  Overcome  Adversity 
in  Struggles  for  Scout  Honors 


Fay  Brcsnahan   (left)   and  Wilma  True  of  troop  8  at  Perkins  Institute 

eagerly  take  up  the  study  of  birds.     They'll  no   longer  be  tenderfoots, 

once  they  have  passed   their  nature  tests. 

By  Alice  Titus 


■  ■acf^:i0i.^v""" 


There  are  thousands  of  girl  scouts 
in  Massachusetts  who  take  their 
scouting  as  a  sort  of  natural  heri- 
tage. They  go  blithely  on  from 
tenderfoot  to  second  class  to  first 
class — sometimes  to  golden  eaglet — 
and  it's  all  in  the  day's  work.    But 


if  you  should  happen  to  drop  in  at 
rroop  meeting  in  some  of  the  schools 
and  institutions  of  the  state  where 
girls  face  physical  handicaps,  you 
would  find  a  very  high  price  set  on 
girl  scouting. 

You  would  nnd  more  than  300  girls 
ill  in  hospital  or  sanitorium.  or  hard 


at  work  mastering  defects  of  speech, 
and  sight  and  hearing,  to  whom 
girl  scouting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  m  their  lives.  The  weeks 
simply  don't  go  around  fast  enough 
for  troop  meeting.  The  game  of 
being  a  regular  girl  scout  is  a  thrill 
beyond  measm-e:  it  fires  her  ambi- 
tion: it  somehow  sets  her  free. 

There's  Wllma  True,  as  grand  a 
scout  as  you  ever  met,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  doing  whatever  she  sets 
out  to  do.  Wiima  is  concentrating 
right  now  en  her  nature  studies,  for 
when  she  passes  them,  and  a  few 
lesser  tests,  she  will  no  longer  be  a 
tenderfoot.  She'll  be  on  her  way 
to  coveted  first  class. 

The  fragrance  and  shape  of  the 
common  flowers  are  familiar  to 
Wilma.  She  knows  the  call  of  the 
robin  and  the  blue  jay  and  her  sen- 
sitive hands  reccsmze  their  form. 
Ker  girl  scout  troop  at  Perkins  In-, 
stitute  has  taught  her  all  these 
things  and  many  more. 

It  isn't  always  easy,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  complete  the  many  tests,  but 
Wilma  is  a  girl  with  a  will  and  a 
way.  She  has  learned  signaling  by 
tapping.  Needlecraft  and  knitting 
are  among  her  chief  Joys. 

"The  girls  tell  me  I  pick  out  colors 
for  the  name,"  confided  Wilma  one 
n;ght  at  troop  meeting,  proudly  dis- 
playing a  sweater  she  was  knittir:g 
of  "beauvais  rose."'  "Maybe  I  do, 
but  I  like  It  anyhow.  Next  thing 
I'm  going  to  make  a  scrapbook  and 
I  want  it  to  go  to  a  hospital  because 
I  was  in  a  hospital  once  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  know  what  they  mean  to 


;V 


little  girls  who  are  sick." 

SISTERHOOD  OF  YOUTH 

No  discrimination — possibly  adap- 
tation— in  following  out  programs,  is 
the  point  emphasized  by  Dr.  Mar- 
garet C.  Lewis  of  Boston,  far-sighted 
New  England  chairman  of  girl  scout- 
'  ing  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
whose  section  is  recognized  national- 
ly as  doing  outstanding  work  among 
handicapped  girls. 

'Our  whole  thought  Is  to  help  the 
girl  with  the  handicap  to  carry  on 
in  her  place — hospital,  school  or 
home — more  easily  and  happily  from 
being  a  part  of  that  vast  sisterhood 
of  youth,  working  on  the  same 
thifigs,  playing  the  same  games  and 
guided  by  the  same  vision  toward  the 
same  ideals,"  expleins  Dr.  Lewis. 

"What  if  the  grade  if  too  steep  to 
reach  the  very  top?  Who  aims  at 
the  stars  hits  something  above  his 
head,  and  the  atmosphere  is  bound 
to  be  better  the  higher  up  we  go." 

The  fun  of  being  together  is  one 
of  the  nicest  things,  about  being  a 
girl  scout,  in  tho  opinion  of  Fay 
Bresnahan.  a  day  pupil  at  Perkins. 
,  She,  too,  will  step  up  from  tenderfoot 
to  second  class  when  she  passes 
nature  study.  Fay  is  an  athlete.  In 
fact  she  has  already  worked  off 
swimming  toward  her  first  class 
tests. 

"I  like  best  of  all  the  nights  when 
we  learn  the  most  at  troop  meeting," 
observed  this  ambitious  child  whose 
face  is  already  pomted  to  the  stars. 
Two  model  girl  scouts  are  Julia 
Montgomery  of  Roxbury  and  Eunice 
Black  of  West  Medford.  Their  troop 
meets  weekly  at  the  Horace  Mann 
school  where  lip-reaping  is  a  fine  art. 
They  have  both  passed  tenderfoot 
and  second  class  and  already  have 
housekeeping,  cooking,  dressmaking 
and  laundry  to  their  first  class  credit. 
"Being  a  girl  scout  has  made  me 
realize  the  importance  of  being  kind 
to  animals,  being  thrifty  and  loyal," 
WTote  Julia  in  a  little  essay  on  scout- 
ing. 

HELP  LESS  SKIFUL 
Her   skilful    hands   excel    in    the 
crafts.  But  best  of  all  to  her,  is  the  i 
fact    that    she    has    become    better 
acquainted  with  her  classmates  since 
being   a   girl   scout.     Now   she's    a' 
regular    girl    among    thousands    of 
others  and  girl  scouting  is  a  very 
precious  thing  with  her. 

Eunice,  too,  adores  her  scouting. 
She   helps   Julia   with   the   tender- 
foots. She  is  clever  with  her  hands, 
she  likes  the  games  they  play,  but  it 
means  more  than  that  to  her. 
As  Eunice  proudly  sums  it  up: 
"I  must  be  trustworthy  and  help 
others  ...   do  a  good  turn  daily 
.    .    .   be  a  friend  to  others  .    .    . 
and   I  will   carry  on   always   as  a 
I  Girl  Scout." 

j  Then  there's  Marie  Keen  who 
^passed  tenderfoot  in  Troop  16  of 
Dorchester.  But  she  had  to  go  to  1 
bed  for  a  year.  Disappointment 
^  enought  for  any  girl,  but  especially 
for  a  girl  scout  eager  to  make  her' 
:  first  class.  Things  looked  brighter, 
,  however,  when  Marie  went  to  the 


\ 


i  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  for 
Irheimiatic  heart  treatment. 

For  the  girl  scout  troop  there 
took  her  on.  She  has  completed  first 
aid  and  signalling,  using  gentle 
motions  of  the  forearm  so  not  to 
tire  the  heart,  rather  than  the 
usual  strenuous  wigwagging.  Now 
she's  doing  her  nature.  Marie  is 
luckier  than  some  of  the  girls  at  the 
hospital,  for  she's  beginning  to  sit 
up  and  walk  around  a  little.  She 
helps  with  the  tenderfoots  and  some 
day  soon  the  nurse  is  going  to  teach 
her  bed-making,  one  of  her  second- 
class  tests. 

The  best  part  of  it  is,  when  Marie 
goes  home,  she  can  go  right  on 
scouting  as  her  health  permits.  The 
new  home  scouting  will  bring  it  to 
her  very  door,  and  when  she  is  able 
to  rejoin  her  own  troop,  she's  just 
hoping  that  maybe  she'll  be  caught 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  girls. 

This  reaching  out  to  the  little 
sister  to  whom  girl  scouting  was  an 
unexplored  world  but  a  few  years 
ago,  i-g  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of 
girl  scouts  to  the  community — a 
glowing  tribute  of  their  25th  anni- 
versary year.  They  recognize  the 
right  of  eveiy  girl  "to  grow  up  in  a 
world  which  does  not  set  her  apart 
.  .  .  which  offers  her  identical  privi- 
leges and  identical  responsibilities," 
to  paraphrase  the  White  House 
"Child's  Bill  of  Rights." 

Girl  scouting  is  an  exciting  ad- 
venture for  these  girls.  It  may  not 
always  be  easy  to  make  the  grade, 
and  the  porgress  is  naturally  slow. 
■Yet  the  persistent  girl,  guided  by 
V  ihe  friendly  hand  of  an  under- 
■\'tanding  leader,  will  surely  arrive. 
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ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF 
^  BOSTON  COLLEGE 


u       — 

Musical  Groups  Will  Give 
It  Sunday  Evening 


The  musical  organizations  of  Bos- 
ton College,  comprising  the  glee 
club  and  orchestra,  will  present  their 
annual  concert  at  Jordan  Hall  on 
Sunday  evening,  under  the  direction 
of  William  G.  Kirby,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 

The  concert  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Rev  Leo  J.  Gilleran, 
S.  J.,  formerly  head  of  the  music 
department  at  the  college,  who  died 
last  November.  In  addition  to  his 
interests  in  literature  and  music,  Fr 
Gilleran  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  and  as  a  fur- 
ther tribute  to  his  memory  his 
friends  from  Perkins  Institute  have 
been  invited  to  "SCTwHtT'the  concert. 

Mrs  Marie  Murray,  Boston,  who 
has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Col- 
lege musical  groups  on  previous  oc- 
casions, will  be  the  accompanying 
soloist  in  the  singing  of  Brahms' 
"Rhapsodie." 

The  clubs  will  be  directed  by  Mr 
Kirby,  successor  to  James  A.  Ecker, 
recently  appointed  to  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  schools.  The 
concert  will  open  with  "How  Mighty 
Are  the  Sabbaths,"  by  Hoist,  to  be 
sung  in  memory  of  Fr  Gilleran.  It 
will  be  followed  by  choral  numbers 
by  the  glee  club  and  selections  by 
the  orchestra. 


iSis-co-n^  Mass-..  H-<ir&lcL 
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FEDERATION  ACTIVITIES 


Old   Colony   Club. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club  held  Thursday  after- 
noon in  the  Fogg  building,  South 
Weymouth,  was  preceded  by  a 
luncheon  in  the  Old  South  parish 
house  at  1  o'clock.  The  table  dec- 
orations were  of  forsythia  and  lav- 
ender sweet  peas.  Group  singing, 
with  Mrs.  George  Pruden  director, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  William  Bar- 
nard at  the  piano,  was  a  specially 
feature.  Seated  on  the  platform  with 
the  president,  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Moxon,  were  the  1935-1937  board  of 
officers.  Notice  was  given  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion at  Swampscott,  May  17,  18  and! 
19.  Ballots  were  cast  for  the  newj 
officers  and  the  president  appointed 
Mrs.  Harry  Ackley,  Mrs.  Frank  Ness  I 
and    Mrs.    Lester    Maddox    tellers,  i 


Mildred  Taylor  Shaw,  violinist,  en-'' 
tertained  with  selections  during  the 
afternoon  and  was  heartily  ap  - 
plauded.  She  was  accompanied  at 
the  piano  by  Mrs.  Durant.  Mrs, 
John  Q.  Torrey,  recording  secretary, 
gave  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
board  members  during  the  past  year 
which  has  been  a  busy  as  well  as 
succesful  one.  The  treasurer,  presi- 
dent and  auditor  gave  detailed  re- 
ports of  their  activities.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  board  to  make 
the  following  donations  was  adopted: 
Savings  account  $100,  Fogg  Library 
$50,  Weymouth  Hospital  Guild  $50, 
education  loan  fund  $50,  'Visiting 
Nurse  $25.  M.  S.  F.  W.  C.  cancer 
fund  $5,  M.  S.  P.  C.  C.  $5,  Perkin.s 
Instituta-iacoiifi-Blind  $5,  M.  S.  F. 
W.  C.  physically  handicapped  $5,  N. ' 
E.  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  $5.  1 
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BLIND  YOUNG  MAN 

HIT  BY  TROLLEY  CAR 

Harold  Pike,  19,  blind,  of  81  Milr 
ton  street,  East  Dedhara,  was  seri- 
ously injured  last  night  when    he 
[was  struck  by  a  Boston  Elevated  car 
in  the  Forest  Hills  terminal.    He  was 
'treated  at  the  Forest  Hills  Hospital 
jfor   head    injuries    and    a    possible 

'fractured  right  leg. 

I  He  was  waiting  for  an  outbouna 
car  in  the  crowded  terminal,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  tracks  in  the 
path  of  an  inbound  car  driven  by 
Michael  Kenney  of  79  Walworth 
street,  Roslindale. 
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E.  W  Jenkins 
Organist  At 
Central  Church 

Edward  W.  Jenkins,  teacher  of! 
music  at  the  PerOcins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  at  the  ^few  Elng- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  was 
gtuest  organist  in  'Central  Cong- 
regational Church,  Jamaica.  Plain 
at  the  4:30  P.  ,M.  veapers  On  Sun- 
day, including  one  of  his  own 
compositions  on  the  program.  So- 
los were  gung  by  Miss  Edith  Mat- 
thews. .xT--r--V^.,L.A 


DONATIONS  TOTALING 
.$300  ANNOUNCED  AT 
r  MEETING  OF  CLUB 

Donations  totaling  $300  were  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Old  Colony  Club  yesterday  i 
aftemon  at  which  Mrs.  Reginald  ' 
P.  Tlrrell  was  elected  president. 
A  luncheon  In  the  old  South  Parish 
House  at  1  o'clock  preceded  the 
meeting.  There  were  table  decora- 
tions of  forsythia  and  lavender 
sweet   peas. 


The  recommendation  of  the 
board  to  make  the  following  dona- 
tions was  adopted:  Savings  ac- 
count, $100;  Fogg  Library,  $50; 
Weymouth  Hospital  Guild,  $50; 
Education  Loan  Fund,  $50;  Visit- 
ing Nurse,  $25.;  M.  S.  F.  W.  C. 
Cancer  Fund,  $5.;  M.  S.  P.  C.  C, 
$5;  Perkms  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
$5;  M.  Sr"ir"W.'C.,  P»rr»ca>l^  han- 
dicapped, $5;  N.  E.  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes,  $5. 


Blind  Girls 
Are  Active  in 
Scout  Troop 

During  this  week  of  the  Girl  Scout 
cookie  campaign,  the  citizens  of  Wa- 
tertown  are  well  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  Scouts  in  general,  but  many  do  not 

know  that  there  are  21  girls  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  a  troop  who  are 
as  much  real  Scouts  as  any  others. 
,  Tuesday  evening  the  troop  was  host- 
ess to  Troop  1  of  Belmont,  who  pre- 
sented the  Perkins  girls  with  a  Girl 
Scout  handbook  in  Braille,  for  which 
they  had  put  by  the  nickels  and  dimes 
that  would  ordinarily  have  gone  for 
candy  and  "things  we  didn't  really 
have  to  have."  It  is  significant  that 
the  blind  girls  must  go  through  the 
same  tests  as  seeing  girls  to  earn  their 
merit  badges.  For  the  nature  badge, 
they  must  learn  to  recognize  about  35 
wild  flowers,  25  trees  in  their  winter 
and  summer  dress,  land  and  water  ani- 
mals, birds  and  rocks;  for  the  house- 
keeper badge,  they  must  be  able  to 
plan  and  cook  a  simple  meal,  to  clean 
and  care  for  a  house  in  every  way.  Each 
Watertown  Girl  Scout  with  a  citizen 
badge  knows  her  town  better  than 
many  of  its  residents,  for  she  must 
know  the  streets  thoroughly,  know  the 
form  of  government,  the  town's  ofiB- 
cers,  and  their  functions. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Piatt,  captain  of  the 
Perkins  troop,  is  helped  in  her  woik 
by  two  lieutenants,  Miss  Naff  and  Miss 
Root,  physical  directors  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  Piatt  spoke  particularly  of  the 
definite  handicap  that  each  leader 
must  overcome,  in  that  she,  provided 
as  she  is  with  all  her  senses,  must  train 
herself  to  think  and  act  as  a  blind  girl 
would,  and  must  learn  to  depend  upon 
her  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  which 
in  the  girls  are  very  keen.  There  are 
21  such  troops  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  girls  are  looking  for- 
ward to  their  days  at  camp  this  sum- 
mer. A  handicap  is  no  handicap  in 
the  Girl  Scouts. 
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^    Camp  Fire  Girls     * 

The  grand  climax!  What?  The 
Silver  Jubliee  Birthday  Revue  cer- 
tainly promises  to  be  the  grand 
climax  of  the  twenty-fifth  birthday 
celebration  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls! 
We  have  told  you  about  the  elab- 
orate three-tier  birthday  cake  with 
real  Camp  Fire  Girls  for  decora- 
tions. The  costumes  for  this  pro- 
gram are  interesting  and  varied, 
including  peasant  and  gypsy  crea- 
tions of  unusual  beauty.  In  the 
camp  scene  we  are  all  looking  for- 
ward to  the  "Saddle  Horse"  which 
is  a  part  of  this  act.  One  of  the 
most  entertaining  events  on  th 
program  will  be  a  solo  by  Mary 
Thompson,   formerly   a   Camp   Fire 


Girl  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which'  is  part  of  the 
Indian~"scene.  In  this  scene  there 
will  also  be  a  real  Indian  from 
Bacon  College,  Oklahoma.  Among 
the  fifteen  Firemakers  to  become 
Torchbearers  at  this  unusual  cele- 
bration is  Meredith  Stevens  of 
Quincy  who  will  take  her  Torch- 
bearer's  rank  in  dancing.  This 
Camp  Fire  Girl  has  trained  all 
those  girls  taking  part  in  the  gypsy 
number  as  part  of  her  rank,  and 
win  do  the  solo  number  herself. 
The  gypsy  exhibitions  are  always 
one  of  the  most  vivid  and  colorful 
events  on  the  Camp  Fire  programs. 


/^ 
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Mrs.  Rueh  Sturges  is  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind  which  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock  in  ( 
Froebel  hall.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  | 
director  of  the  Perkin.?  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  will  tell  what  is  being 
done  at  that  school  for  the  educa- 
tion  of   the   blinds  . 
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B.  C,  CONCERT   MEMORIAL!!     ^ 

TO  REV  LEO  J.  GILLERAN 

The  musical  clubs  of  Boston  Col- 
lege presented  their  annual  concert 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening,  the  glee 
club  and  orchestra  combining  under 
the  direction  of  William  G.  Kirby  in 
a  program  dedicated  to  the  memory 

of  Rev  Leo  J.  Gilleran,  S.  J.,  faculty 
manager  of  the  clubs,  who  died  lagt 
November. 

An    appreciative    audience    com- 
posEd  of  students  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  BlimJ-and  other  music 
lovers  attended  the  concert,  which 
featured  Mrs  Marie  Murray  of  Bos- 
ton as  soloist.     Besides  his  literary 
and   musical    interests   Fr   Gilleran, 
was  active  in  work. for  the  blind  and 
it  was   as   a  further   tribute  to  his  | 
I  memory  that  the  college  authorities 
I  invited   the   children  from   Perkins 
!  Institution. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "How  Mighty  Are  the  Sab- 
baths" by  the  glee  club.  Mrs  Mur- 
ray accompanied  the  group  in  the 
Brahms  "Rhapsodie." 


News  About  Town 


r 


The  atinual  banquet  of  the  Den- 
nison  Associates  will  take  place  at 
Dennison  Memorial  hall  Thursday 
evening. 

Miss  Ha,zel  Nietzold,  art  instructor  I 
at  the  state  Teachers  college,  Is 
spending  this  week's  vacation  at 
her  home  in  Northampton. 

Fifteen  girls  f rpm  the  Glee  club  of 
P^-kins  Institute  for  the  Blind  will 
giHia^jgrogram  this  evening  for  the 
inmates  oi  "  me  '''^  " 
Women. 
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NATICK  WOMEN  HEAR  I 

BLIND  RADCLIFFE  GIRL 

NATICK,    April    27— Miss    Helen; 
Goodwin,  a  junior  at  Radcliffe  Col-  | 
lege  and  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In-  j 
stitute^fgtt  ihe  Blind,  spoke  on  "The 
Use  and  Training  of  Seeing  EyeDogs" . 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Church  Socie- 
ties held  yesterday  afternoon  at  thei 
First  Baptist  Church.     Miss  Good- 
win had  her  seeing  eye  dog  "Mitzie" 
with    her    and     demonstrated    the 
technique  of  using  the  animals.     A 
tea  followed  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Mrs  Louis  Whipple,  pres; 
Mrs  Harold  Bennett,  1st  vice  pres; 
Mrs  Charles  A.  Ambler.  2nd  vice 
pres;  Mrs  Andrew  Goodspeed,  rec 
sec;  Mrs  Charles  E.  Hills,  corr  sec; 
Mrs  Frank  L.  Bishop,  treas;  Mrs 
Fred  A.  Lathrop,  auditor. 

Committee  chairmen  elected:  Miss 
Bertha  Merrill,  program;  Mrs  Ralph 
Bean,  publicity;  Mrs  Fred  L.  Taft, 
hospitality;  Miss  Florence  Edwardc, 
legislative  and  Christian  citizenship; 
Mrs  Franklin  Demerritt,  religious 
education;  Mrs  Fred  Ambler,  so- 
cial service. 


Blind  Association 
"^  Elects  President 

Mrs.  Rush  Sturges  Named; 

Perkins  Director  Speaks 

at    Meeting. 

PROVIDENCE,  April  28— Offi- 
cers elected  by  the  R.  I-  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  its  annual 
meeting  yesterday  in  Froebel  Hall 
follow:  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges,  presi- 
dent; Miss  Estella  C.  Macdonald, 
first  vice-president;  Harold  W. 
Ostby,  second  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Carey,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  re- 
cording secretary;  Mrs.  W.  Kins- 
ley Low,  corresponding  secretary; 
H.  Hunt  Bradley,  treasurer;  West- 
cott  H.  Chesborough,  assistant 
treasurer. 

It  was  reported  the  association 
had  decided  to 'extend  its  work  to 
include  sight  conservation  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  through 
clinics. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance 
of  $1086.66  on  hand. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per; 

kins  Institution  and  the  Massa«TtF 

..  setts  School  for  the  Blind  in  Wateri 

''town,    Mass.,      was    the      prmcipal 

■  speaker.  j 


Blind  Aid  Board    i 
io  Exi?nd  Scope 

"P  of  Clinic  Worl 

Mrs.  Rush  Stujges  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Assb- 
ciation  for  the  Blind  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Froebel  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Other  officers  chosen  were:  First 
Vice  President,  Miss  Estella  C.  Mac- 
donald; Second  Vice  President,  Har- 
aid  W.  Ostby;  Third  Vice  President. 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Carey;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Kins- 
ley Low;  Treasurer,  H.  Hunt  Brad- 
ley; Assistant  Treasurer,  Westcott 
H.  Chesborough. 

Council  members.  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Ballou,  Mrs.  Latimer  W.  Ballou.  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Harvey  B. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  Mrs. 
Percival  de  St.  Aubin,  Miss  Edith  W. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Moses  Einstein.  Mrs.; 
Thomas  J.  Flynn,  Miss  Mary  E.j 
French.  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller.  Clin-, 
ton  P.  Knight,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Mc-| 
Kinnon,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Nathanson, 
Miss  Phebe  Perry,  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  i 
Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hoffman,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Jones.  | 

It  was  reported  the  association  had 
decided  to  extend  its  work  to  include 
sight  conservation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  through  clinics.         I 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance ' 
of  $1086.66  on  hand. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
Mass..  was  the  principal  speaker  oi 
the  afternoon. 

He  spoke  on  the  work  being  don* 
for  the  doubly  handicapped  deaf- 
blind  at  Perkins  Institution.  Succes* 
of  the  program  of  treatment  ther« 
has  proved  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  a  full  educational  program; 
with  those  so  handicapped,  he  said. 

Teaching  speech  to  those  who  also 
are  dumb  through  vibrational  im- 
pressions of  the  human  voice  4nd 
through  the  invention  of  electrical 
apparatus  for  conveying  sound  wer» 
described. 


I 
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BLIND  AID  BOARD 
1^  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Renames  Mrs.  Rush  Sturges 

Head  of  Association  at 

Annual  Meetings. 


WILL     EXTEND     SERVICES 


Plans    Clinics    for    Prevention    of 

Blindness   and   Program   of 

Sight  Conservation 

Mrs.  -Rush  Sturges  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Froebel  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Other  officers  chosen  were:  First 
Vice  President,  Miss  Estella  C.  Mac- 
donald;  Second  Vice  President,  Har- 
ald  W.  Ostby;  Third  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Philip  S.  Carey;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittie;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Kins- 
ley Low;  Treasurer,  H.  Hunt  Brad- 
ley; Assistant  Treasurer,  Westcott 
H.  Chesborough. 

Council  members,  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Ballou,  Mrs.  Latimer  W.  Ballou,  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Harvey  B. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  Mrs. 
Percival  de  St.  Aubin,  Miss  Edith  W. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Moses  Einstein,  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Flynn,  Miss  Mary  E. 
French,  Mrs.  R.  Clinton  Fuller,  Clin- 
ton P.  Knight,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Mc- 
Kinnon,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Nathanson, 
Miss  Phebe  Perry,  Mrs.  Walter  Price, 
Mrs.  Arnold  S.  Hoffman,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Jones. 

It  was  reported  the  association  had 
decided  to  extend  its  work  to  include 
sight  coservation  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness  through  clinics. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance 
of  $1086.66  on  hand.    . 

Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Ppfkjng 
Institution    and    the    Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  j 
,the  afternoon. 

He  spoke  on  the  work  being  done 
for  the  doubly  handicapped  deaf- 
blind  at  Perkins  Institution.  Success 
of  the  program  of  treatment  there 
has  proved  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing on  a  full  educational  program 
with  those  so  handicapped,  he  said. 

Teaching  speech  to  those  who  also 
are  dumb  through  vibrational  im- 
pressions of  the  human  voice  and 
through  the  invention  of  electrical 
apparatus  for  conveying  sound  were 
described. 


Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Yesterday  Addressed  Mem-^ 
bers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  at  Its  Annual 
Meeting   in   Froebel    Hall. 
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Blind  To5m  Hurt 

In  Accident  At    ; 
(^       Forest  Hills 

Harold  Pike,  19,  of  81  Milton  st.. 
East   Dedham,   was    seriously   in- 
jured last  Friday  night  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  Boston  Elevated 
'car  in  the  Forest  Hills  Terminal. 
I  He  was  removed  to     the     Forest 
I  Hills  Hospital  where  he  was  treat- 
Jed  for  head  injuries,  also  injuries 
to  his  ankle  and  back. 

The  accident  was  not  without  its ' 
I  irony.     It     was     the     lad's     19th  i 
birthday  and  he  was  in  the  crowd-  ] 
ed  terminal  anxious  to  get  to  his 
home  as  he  knew  a  cake  and  other 
little  extras  awaited  him  as  part 
of  the  observance  of  his  natal  day. 
He  was  struck  by  an  inbound  ear 
operated  by  Michael  Kenney  of  79 
Walworth  st.,  Roslindale.    Pike  has 

been  blind  the  past  three  years.  As 
a  child  he  had  an  eye  affliction  and 
this      condition      was    aggravated 
when  fooling    with  playmates   he 
Iwas    accidentally  hurt.     Prior   to 
last  Friday  night's  accident  he  had 
slight  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  and 
managed  to  get  along  without  any 
aid  on  days  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing.    By  the  illumination  of  elec- 
tric lights  he  also  had  slight  vision. 
But   all   this   is   no   more   since 
jStruck  by  the  elevated  car,  for  he 
is  not  totally  blind.     The  lad  has 
managed  to  eke  out  a  meagre  ex- 
istence the   past  few  years   from 
the  sale  of  belts  he  made  himself 
and  recently  had  become  quite  pro- 
ficient in  caning  chairs  and  mak- 
ing mats.    He  will  soon  become  an 
I  outpatient  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary   in    Boston    and    possibly 
might  be  treated  with  some  suc- 
i^a&Sk.     At  least  a  half  dozen  per- 
sons    from     the     Roslindale-West 
Roxbury  District  witnessed  the  ac- 
cident last  Friday  night  and  Pike's 
mother  would  appreciate  it  if  theae 
persons  comrp.unicated  with  her.    \ 
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BLIND  GIRL  ^ 
GOOD  READER 

MaKes  Creditable  Showing 
in  Speed  Test 


In  a  speed-reading  test  between  a 
Hind  Braille  reader,  Miss  Edith  N.  De- 
Dominicis,  and  her  normal-sighted 
friend,  Red  Cross  Nurse  Eleanor  H. 
Lovett,  yesterday,  the  blind  girl  aver- 
aged a  fraction  less  than  half  as  many 
words  a  second  as  Miss  Lovett. 

In  the  tes't,  w<lilch  was  an  informal 
one,  Miss  DeDominicis  read  440  words 
In  one  and  three-fourths  minutes,  while 
Miss  Lovett  read  550  words  in  50  sec- 
onds. The  blind  girl  read  from  a  Braille 
story  book,  and  the  nurse  read  from  a 
Bed  Cross  ■*'""^»'"    Nfiti'tlfiF  fflfl  i'p"^- 
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BOSTON  RED  CROSS  VOLUNTEERS 
^.  MAKING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


RED  CROSS  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

Left  to  Right— Mrs  Eugene  Rosenthal,  Miss  Edith  De  Dominicos, 

Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett. 


Books  for  the  blind,  fashioned  by 
volunteer  workers,  have  become  a 
leading  activity  among  the  chari- 
table enterprises  of  Boston  Metro- 
politan Chapter,  Red  Cross,  at  its 
headquarters,  347  Commonwealth 
av.  More  than  45  men  and  women 
are  now  engaged  in  this  task. 

In  the  basement  is  a  room  devoted 
to  teaching  these  volunteers  how 
to  make  the  books  of  braille.  After 
instruction  is  imparted  most  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the 
volunteers.  The  instruction  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Edith  DeDominicos. 

From  far  and  near,  every  day, 
come  letters  from  blind  men  and 
women  asking  for  special  books  in 
braille.  Students  are  given  much 
help,  for  they  need  particular  text- 
books which  ordinarily  cannot  be 
purchased  in  braille.  When  a  re- 
quest arriveSi  one  of  the  volunteers 
starts  the  job  of  reprinting  the 
needed  text  into  braille.  The  re- 
quests far  surpass  the  capacity  of 
the  present  group  and  many  more 
workers  are  needed. 

From  an  old  women's  home  came 


a  request  from  one  blind  woman 
that  her  letters  be  transferred  into 
braille,  for  she  could  not  get  any- 
one to  read  them  to  her,  being  both 
blind  and  deaf. 

A  group  of  braille  workers,  with 
friends,  yesterday  ,  afternoon  held 
one  of  their  meetings  at  the  head- 
quarters to  further  the  work.  There 
they'met  Jack  Despres,  a  blind  grad. 
uate  of  Brown  University,  and  his 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog,  Gypsy.  Mr  Des- 
pres, while  at  Brown,  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  Red  Cross,  which  sent 
him  textbooks  in  braille.  He  re- 
sides in  Providence. 

Mr  Despres  told  how  his  faithful 
Gypsy  guides  him  through  the 
streets.  Mr  Despres  is  in  the  in- 
surance business  and,  despite  his 
handicap  of  blindness,  with  the  aid 
of  Gypsy,  gets  along  well.  The  Red 
Cross  helped  Mr  Despres  by  writ- 
ing some  of  his  insurance  pamphlets 
in  braille. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  lay 
the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Israel, 
with  Mrs  Eugene  Rosenthal,  chair- 
man. Pourers  at  the  tea  were  Mrs 
A.  C.  Ratshesky  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Mayer.  Assisting  on  the  committee 
was  Miss  Eleanor  H.  Lovett. 


MOTHERS'    CLUB 


Vatlicis'    \'iglit    Is    oi>Nervecl    with    Iiitor- 
estiug;     Program. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Somerville 
Y.  ai.  C.  A.  observed  Fathers'  Xight  on 
Wecliiesclay  evening-,  April  2],  with 
approximately  100  meniber.s  and  guests 
present.  It  -was  gratifying-  to  note  that 
at  least  tv^'enty-five  of  this  number 
were    fathers. 

airs.     William     Kenney,     presitlent     of 
tlie    Club,    g-i-aciously    greeted    those    in 
attendance,  and  spoke  of  the  good  work  | 
beinar   done   by   the    Y.  M.  C.  A.      She   also 
said    that    while    the    Mothers'    Club    was 
I  but     two     years     old,     it     was     steadily 
;  growing,   and   a  worthy   cause   to   which  | 
I  to    belong. 

!  Diran  Dinjian,  baritone,  was  the 
soloist  He  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Krnnoy,  and  sang-  several  selections, 
among  which  were  "Largo,"  "Water 
Roy,"  and  "My  Old  Home  Town."  Mr. 
Pinjian's  accompanist  was  Constance 
Kenney    Chace. 

Woodward      Hulbert     was      asked     by 
the   president   to    spenk    of   the   activities 
at     the     "  Y,"     and     he     mentioned     the 
outing  of  the  Tri-Hi   and  Hi-Y  at  Camp 
Masbapoag    on    Tuesday,    April    27.      He 
also    spoke    of    the    "  Learn    to    Swim  "  ' 
campaign    about   to    get    underway.^    Mr.  ; 
Hulbert    would    be    glad    to    recommenxl  i 
canips      for      three,      six      or      nine-week  j 
period.s,     to     anyone     desiring     to     send  i 
theii-    boy    or    girl    during    the    summer, 
vacation. 

The  Friendly  Indians,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hulbert,  went  through 
their  ceremony,  which  was  interesting 
to    witness.  i 

Mrs.  Sumner  Haley,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  next  introducexJ 
aiiss  Douglas,  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  who  trTC»~-€bOftampan!ed 
by  fouf~**W'  her  pupils,  two  young 
ladicp  and  two  yCA. ^  men,  who  told  in 
turn  of  the  program  carried  out  at  the 
Institution,  tiie  courses  available  anxl 
athletics  entered  into.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  baseball,  football, 
track  meets  and  swimming  are  enjoyed 
there.  Weaving,  basketry,  crocheting, 
antl  knitting  are  taught,  and  cooking 
is  a  recent  project  which  the  boys  aro 
taking  up.  Poultry  raising-  is  becom- 
ing an  interesting  project  for  both 
boys    and    girls. 

The  Braille  system  was  described  by 
one  of  the  pupils  who  also  wrote  out 
the  alphabet,  and  samples  -of  writing 
both  in  Braille  and  longhand  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  read  an  article  from 
the  Readers'  Digest  written  in  Braille 
in    an    easy    nianner. 

One  of  the  young  nien  is  very  inter- 
estetl  in  dramatics,  and  had  a  most 
pleasing  voice,  while  the  other  youn.g 
man  ir  interested  in  music,  and  favored 
the  club  with  a  solo,  acting  as  his  own 
accompanist. 

I  The  Perkins  Institution  is  open  to 
i  visitors  at  all  times,  and  it  is  most 
I  interesting  to  learn  wliat  these  handi- 
I  capped    young    people    can    do. 
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GOOD  READER 


In  a  speed-reading  test  between  a 
'blind  iBraille  reader,  Miss  Edith  N.  Ds- 
Dominicis,  and  her  normal-Glghted 
.friend.  Red  Cross  Nurse  Eleanor  H. 
Lovett,  yesterday,  the  blind  girl  aver- 
aged a  fraction  less  than  half  as  many 
words  a  second  as  Miss  Lotett. 

In  the  test,  which  was  an  informal 
ohe.  Miss  DeDominicis  read  440  words 
in  one  and  three-fouirths '  jninutes,- 
while  Miss  Lovett  read  55&-vifords  in 
50  seconds.  The  blind  girl  read  from 
i'  Braille  story  book  andfthe  nurse 
read  from  a  Red  Cross  bulletin.  Neith- 
er read  aloud. 


Troops  1  and  7,  Girl  Scouts,  were 
liosltsses  last  Wednesday  night  at 
the  parish  house  of  Phillips  Congie- 
.!4ational  Church,  to  all  junior  high 
I  school  age  girls  belonging  to  scout 
tioop.s  in  Walevtown.  Dancing  to 
a  3-piece  orchestra  from  Perkins  In- 
stitution was  en.ioyed  by  about  80  , 
who  attended.  „  ^  ..^^ 
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Boston  College 

P     Musical    Clubs 
Give  Concert! 

The  musical  clubs  of  Boston  Col- 
lege presented  their  annual  concert 
at  Jordan  Hall  Sunday  evening,  the 
glee  club  and  orchestra  combining 
under  the  direction  of  William  G. 
Kirby  in  a  program  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Rev.  Leo  J.  Gilleran, 
S.  J.,  faculty  manager  of  the  clubs, 
who   died  last  Novembei. 

Ah  audience  composed  of  students 
of  Perkins  Institute  lor  the  Blind 
and  other  muffle  lovers  atended  the 
concert.  Mrs.  Marie  Murray  of  Bos- 
ton was  soloist.  Besides  his  literary 
and  musical  interests  Fr.  Gilleran 
was  active  in  work  for  the  blind  and 
it  weis  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
that  the  college  authorities  invited 
the  children  from  Perking  Institu-I 
tion.  ■■ 


BLIND  WOMAN  AND 
p    DOG^COMING  HERE 

Miss    Ethel    Stevens    Will 

Address  Woman's 

Club 


Miss  Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Ha- 
ven, a  graduate  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
at  Horristown,  N.  J.,  guided  by 
one  of  the  German  shepherd  dogs 
trained  there  to  lead  the  blind, 
will  speak  to  members  of  the  local 
Woman's  Club  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  in  the  Congre- 
gational church  house.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  an  open  one  and  an 
invitation  to  attend  is  extended 
to  anyone  in  the  community  who 
might  be  interested  in  this  lec- 
ture and  demonstration  on  the 
sightless  and  their  faithful  canine 
companions. 

The  tragedy  of  losing  one's  eye- 
sight is  still  a  tragedy  but  in  the 
past  ,few   years,    it   has    been   im- 
measureably  lightened  by  this  in- 
stitution in  New  Jersey.  The  facts 
surrounding  the  birth  of  the  See- 
ing Eye  are  most  interesting.     In 
1923   on  her     comfortable     estate 
near  Vevey,  Switzerland,  Dorothy 
Harrison   Eustis,    a   descendant   of 
Martha  Washington,  began  breed- 
ing and  training  German  shepherd 
dogs  to   patrol   the   Swiss  borders 
for  customs  service.  She  was  aid- 
ed   in    this    fascinating    hobby    by 
another  American,  Elliott  S.  Hum- 
phrey, who  had  already  gained  a 
brilliant    reputation    as    a    geneti- 
cist and  trainer  of  animals. 

Both  Mrs.  Eustis  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey    were     impressed     by     the 
"teachability"      of     these      sturdy 
dogs,  and  in  an  article  written  by 
her  for  an  Americem  weekly  mag- 
azine,   mention   was   made   of  the 
fact   that   these    dogs   were   being 
used     to    guide     German     soldiers 
blinded   during    the    World    War. 
When  Morris     Frank,     a     young 
blind  man     in     Nashville,     Tenn.,  | 
heard  of  this  he  felt  that  his  bat- 
tle against  darkness  could  be  won, 
if  he  possessed  a  trustworthy  can- 
ine companion  and  guide.  He  con- 
tacted Mrs.  Eustis  and    a    month 
later  had   himself     "shipped"     by 
American  Express  to  Switzerland. 
There  in  a  noble  shepherd  dog  he 
found  a  pair  of  shining  intelligent 
eyes  to  replace  his  own  darkened 
ones. 

It  was  one  thing  to  follow  a  dog 
through  a  sleepy  Swiss  village  and 
quite  another  to  be  guicled  through 
the  tangled  maze  of  traffic  on  an 
American  thoroughfare.  However, 
Mr.  Frank,  perfectly  confident, 
and  his  dog,  "Buddy,"  perfectly 
trained,  silenced  all  doubt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  partner- 


ship. Dog  and  man  teamed  up 
perfectly  and  together  they  be- 
come the  pioneer,  ground  floor, 
charter  members  of  the  Seeing 
Eye." 

Mr.  Frank  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis, 
suggesting  a  service  for  blinded 
people  of  the  United  States.  She 
agreed  and  a  free  school  was 
,  opened  in  Nashville.  The  demand 
.for  dogs  increased  so  rapidly  that 
three  years  ago,  the  institution  was 
moved  to  Morristown,  where  It 
operates  under  the  direction  '  of 
Mr.  Humphrey.  It  costs  $900  to 
train  one  of  these  dogs,  which  are 
sold  to  the  sightless  for  $150,  pay- 
able over  a  period  of  time.  , 
There  will  be  no  admission  fee 
to  the  lecture,  as  graduates  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  are  not  allowed  to 
Charge  Tor  their  services.  However 
a  silver  collection  will  be  taken 
and  presented  to  the  speaker  to 
be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  her 
dog. 
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The  Observant 
Citizen  p 


4-   4. ,  4,    4. 

Aa  I  passed  the  Pej;:i$.ins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  WatertowiTr'r"noticed  a 
scaffolding  on  one  of  the  buildings  on 
the  girls'  side  of  the  school.  I  am  told 
that  workmen  are  renewing  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  of  the  building. 

As  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  I  think 
the  high  tower  on  the  chapel  of  that 
institution  to  be  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  ever  saw,  especially  when  viewed 
against  a  colorful  sunset  or  the  full 
moon.  It  reminds  me  of  the  song,  "The 
Chapel  in  the  Moonlight,"  which  was 
popular  a  few  months  ago. 
4.   4.    4.    4. 
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JWATERTOWN  D.  A.  R.  MEETS 

AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Members  of  Watertown  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.,  met  on  Monday,  April  26,  in 
Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  Institution,  with 
Mrs.  Nelson  Coon  as  hostess,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Higginbotham, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Locke  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Locke.  Mrs.  Merrill  Cramer,  the  Re- 
gent, presided  and  after  the  opening 
exercises  announced  that  at  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  week  of  April  19th,  the  Wa- 
tertown Chapter  received  second  prize, 
a  check  for  $25  for  the  excellent  work 
done  with  its  Student  Loan  Fund.  Mrs. 
Cramer  and  Mrs.  Harry  Harcourt  were 
delegates  to  the  Congress. 

After  listening  to  the  Glee  Club,  the 
members  heard  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  on  the  work  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  by  the  director.  Dr. 
Gabriel  Farrell. 

A  social  hour  and  refreshments  fol- 
lowed. 
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'  SPORTS  A  YEAR  AGO 

George  Lahti  of  Perkins  stars  as 
team  defeats  WatertOWTl'ii  Imeit  unit. 
39-15. 

'     Jim  Norbury  is  elected  president  of 
the  Federated     Men's     Clubs    bowling 
league,     following     banquet     at     the 
I  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

George  Sexton,  pitching  his  first  full 
game  for  Watertown,  defeats  Framing- 
ham  nine  9-6. 

The  M.  H.  S.  A.  A.  reduces  the  eli- 
gible age  for  playing  on  school  teams 
[to  19  years. 
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Trinity  Group  to  Sponsor 
Lecture  on  Japanese  Life 

Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  blind  alumna,  will 
be  speaker  on  May  18th 


Sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  chapter 
ol  Trinity  Alumnae,  a  lecture  on 
Japanese  Home  Life  and  the  Family 
System,  will  be  presented  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Caulfield  at  8  o'clock 
Tuesday  evening.  May  I8th,  at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club. 

Miss  Caulfield  is  a  former  student 
of  Trinity  College .  in  Washington, 
D.  c.  where  she  was  a  fellow 
student  of  five  members  of  the  Buf- 
falo Trinity  Club,  Mrs.  Paui  V.  Shee- 
han,  Mrs.  William  J.  Cochrane,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  C.  Kennedy,  Miss  Blanche 
K.  Driscoll  and  Miss  Prances  Blake. 
She  has  appealed  to  Trinity 
groups  throughout  the  country  to 
lend  their  support  in  a  project  to 
assist  the  blind  people  of  Slam  and 
the  lecture  proceeds  will  go  toward 
her  endeavors  in  starting  a  small 
school  in  that  country  and  in  launch- 
ing work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

Miss  Caulfield,  who  is  blind,  re- 
ceived her  education  in  the  Perkins 

,  Institute   fnr  Jjlir,,, JUiintf   in   Boston, 

i  Mas^>-.PeTtrisylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Overbrook  and  in  Trin- 
ity, where  she  spent  three  years,  a'.id 

I  Columbia  University,  where  -she 
spent  a  year.  She  has  spent  four- 
teen  years   in  Japan   teaching   the 

i  blind  and  carrying  on  social  work. 

■  She  began  her  career  as  an  edu- 
cator by  teaching  English  to  Japa- 

)  nese   businessmen   and    government 

'  officials  in  New  York  City  and  went 
from  there  to  Japan  just  in  time  to 
experience  the  1923  earthquake  after 
establishing  her  ,home  with  her 
mother  in  Tokyo. 

!  In  Japan  she  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion of  private  pupils  and  in  a  gov- 
ernment school,  while  she  pursued 
her  study  of  the  Japanese  social  and 
intellectual  problems. 

To  Be  Miss  DriscoU's  Guest 

Miss  Caulfield  will  come  from  New 
York  to  be  the  guest  of  Miss  Dris- 
coll for  a  few  days  at  the  time  of 
her  Buffalo  lecture  and  will  bring 
her  adopted  Japanese  daughter, 
Hai-uko,  who  Is  in  her  teens.  Her 
lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures and  her  daughter  will  dem- 
onstrate the  art  of  flower  arrange- 
ment, in  which  she  is  an  expert.        [ 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Cleary  is  presi-  i 

'dent  of  the  alumnae  club  whfelr  Is 
making  plans   for   the   lecture  and 

•  has  appointed  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  head 
the  tickets  committee. 

I     Members  of  the  Buffalo  Trinity  Olub 
!  Include    Mrs.    Edwin    C.    Andrews,    Mrs. 
Regis    O'Brien,    Miss    Rosalia   M.    Hart- 
man,    Mrs.    Charles     P.     Rittllng.    Mrs. 
John    H.    Kll'by.     TVIiss    Ruth     Wagner, 
Mrs.    Charles    A.    Smith.    Ui&s    Dorotihy 
Strootman.  Mrs.   Pra-ncls  X.  Ryan.  Mrs. 
John  H.  Tovey.  Miss  Eliziabft-h  R.  Fel&fc. 
Mrs.    Theodore    L.    Stein.    Mrs.    Clifford 
:B.  Mars'h.  Jr.,  Miss  Marj'  Rose  Murphy, 
(Miss    Kathleen    Dooley,    Uisa    Roeeanary 
•T.    Doolev.    Miss    Ryth    T.    Dooley.    Miss 
'Olive   M.   Russell.   Mrs.   PatU   M.   Rodet, 
Miss   Genevieve    R.   Steffan.    Mrs.   Johti 
jB.  Hughes.  Miss  Mary  T.  NobJe. 
i     Also,     Miss     Constance     Coleman     of 
•i Warsaw,  Miss  Helen  Haubner  of  Lock- 
fpoTt,  Miss   Catherine   Crego  of  Batavia, 
Miss    Anna   Mae    O'Donnell    of   Medina, 
Miss   Mary    Gallagher   of   Medina.    Mrs. 
Martin.    Clifford    of    Lockport,    Mrs.    J. 
PranMin      O'Mara      of      Angola,      Mrs. 
Oloysiua  Vogle  of  Lancaster.  Miss  Mar- 
garet O'Malley  of  Barker,  Mrs.  Geoirge  C.  , 
Stoll,    Niagara    Falls,    Miss    Julia    Mc- 
Mahon,  North  Collins,  Miss  Esther  Wag- 
nea-     of     Waslilngbotn,     Miss     Margaret 
Dooley  of  New  York.  j 
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Perkins  Staff 
Teacher  Will 
Address  Guild 


Annual  Meeting  To   Be 
JHeld  On  Wednesday 
V     In  Library  Hall 

MiS8  Alice  Carpenter,  for  six 
years  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in 
China,  now  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Perkin^ingtitute  in  Wa- 
tertown"  ■vvUfPfsne  teaches  the 
deaf  blind,  will  address  the  Mar- 
garet Brent  Civic  Guild  of  Wal- 
tham  in  its  May  program  meeting 
in  the  Public  Library  lecture  hall 
next  Wednesday  night.  The  speak- 
er was  procured  for  the  Guild  by 
Miss  Gertrude  A.  MacDonald,' 
daughter  of  Mayor  Frederick  L. 
MacDonald  and  a  member  of  the 
Perkins  faculty. 

Miss  Carpenter  will  show  photo- 
graphs and  a  collection  of  Chineser 
costumes  in  illustration  of  her 
talk.  The  address  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  8:30  o'clock,  preceding 
the  business  meeting  with  Its  re- 
ports of  retiring  officers  and 
greetings  to  the  new  ones. 

Members  may  entertain  guests 
for  whom  a  small  fee  will  be 
charged.  A  collation  will  be  ser- 
ved by  the  social  committee  for 
the  evening. 
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Anniversary 

Prominent  Boston  women, 
members  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  to  the  Kindergarten 
at  Perkins  Institution's  Lower 
School,  Watertown, '  will  act  as 
hostesses  for  a  luncheon  and 
celebration  of  the  kindergarten's 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  on 
Thursday,  May  20  at  one  o'clock. 
Distinguished  educators,  trustees 
and  alumni  are  attending  the 
luncheon  and  the  afternoon's 
exercises   In   the  Lower  School. 

Serving  on  the  Ladies'  com- 
mittee are:  Mrs.  E,  Preble  Mot- 
ley, president,  and  Miss  Ellen 
BuUard,  secretary;  Mrs.  Edward 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lester  de 
C.  Hinds,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sprague, 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge,  Miss  El- 
eanor S.  Parker,  Mrs.  George  H, 
Monks  and  Miss  Bertha  H. 
Vaughan. 

Among  the  distinguished 
guests  are  Robert  H.  Hallowell 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees;  P.  G.  Dascalopoulo, 
Royal  Consul  of  Greece  in  Bos- 
ton representing  the  Greek  peo- 
ple in  behalf  of  the  founder  of 
the  Lower  School;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Marion  Hall  of  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Richards  of  the 
Groton  School,  all  direct  des- 
cendants of  the  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  family. 
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Miss  Kyriaki  Nicolaoii.  a  stiuleut 
at  the  Pp]-\fi"c:  hictiiuJi..  f^Y  l^ip. 
Blind  will  be  a  fipecial  guest  at  the 
Queens  of  Avalon  banquet  at  Way-; 
side  Inn,  South  Sudbury  tonisbt 
and  will  give  the  story  of  tlip 
Greek  Dance.  The  young  woman 
was  adopted  by  the  Queens  several 
years  ago. 
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Senior  High 

Honor  Roll 

t 

Post-Graduates 

Honor— John     Carchia,     Henry     Walter! 
Super  Honor— Stephanie  Mierzewski.  I 
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Miss  Kyriaki  Nicolaou.  a  student 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  Tb-c  a  .spof  iai  guest  at  the 
Qne^n?f  of  Avalon  banquet  at  Way- 
side Inn,  South  Sudbury  tonight 
and  will  give  'the  story  of  the 
Greek  Dance.  The  young  woman 
was  adopted  by  the  Queens  several 
years  ago. 


^i^j  F,/^S7 . 

Perkins  Institution  Ly 
Exercises  May  20     v 

Distinguished  educators,  trustees 
and  alumni  will  attend  the  luncheon 
and  afternoon  exercises  to  be  held 
Thursday,  May  20,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution's  Lower  School  in  Water- 
town  in  celebration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founder 
of  the  Lower  School,  Michael  Anag- 
nos. Members  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  of  the  kindergarten  will 
serve  as  hostesses  at  the  luncheon. 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  president 
of  the  committee,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Bullard,  secretary,  will  be  among 
the  hostesses,  and  others  will  be 
Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Lester  de  C.  Hinds,  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge, 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Monks  and  Miss  Bertha  H. 
Vaughan. 

The  distinguished  guests  who  will 
be  present  include  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees;  Mr.  P.  G.  Dascalo- 
poulo, royal  consul  of  Greece  in  Bos- 
ton, who  will  represent  the  Greek 
people  in  behalf  of  the  founder  of 
the  school;  Dr.  and  Mi's.  Henry 
Marion  Hall  of  Gramercy  Park,  N. 
y.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rich- 
ards of  the  >  Proton  School. 
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Kindergarten  Work  Here 
Honors  Memory  of  Froebel 

Hvndredth    Anniversary    of    Founding    Recalls 
Efforts  of  Noted  Boston  Women  Educators 


By  Lucy  Wheelock 

Principal  Wheelock  School 

One  hundred  years  ago  Fried- 
rick  Froebel  opened  the  first  kin- 
dergarten in  Blankenburg  in  the 
German  Thuringian  forest.  To- 
day all  over  the  United  States, 
and,  indeed,  ail  over  the  world, 
the  Froebel  Centennial  is  cele- 
brated. Missionaries  have  found 
the  kindergarten  a  valuable  aid 
in  reaching  the  people  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich , 
Islands,  South  Africa  and  many 
other  countries.  Bulgaria  has  re- 
cently established  kindergartens 
as  a  part  of  public  education. 
Belgium  was  the  first  country  to 
make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of 
the  school  system. 

It  was  to  America  that  Froebel 
looked  for  full  recognition  of  his 
educational  ideas.  He  believed 
that  in  a  new  country  his  plans 
would  find  the  most  hospitable 
reception.  He  said  that  if  in  a 
hundred  years  his  system  of 
child  nurture  were  generally  ac- 
cepted his  spirit  would  rejoice  in 
heaven.  The  one  hundred  years 
have  passed  and  all  followers  of 
Froebel  rejoice. 

This  week  the  kindergartens 
of  Boston  will  keep  open  house. 
Parents  and  others  interested 
may  see  "units  of  work"  in  prog- 
ress and  group  projects  carried! 
on.       ,  j 

Perkins  Institute  Cdebrates     i 

V 

The  Perkins  Institute  cele- ' 
brates  on  May  20  the  one  hun-|i 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos, 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  at 
the  founding  of  its  kindergarten. 
On  May  2,  1887,  the  kindergarten 
opened  its  new  building  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  with  ten  pupils.  It 
was  the  first  school  for  blind 
children  in  the  world.  Since 
then  1200  boys  and  girls  have 
been  helped  through  its  care  and 
kindly  tuition. 

The  kindergarten  movement 
was  fortunate  in  its  early  advo- 
cates. Men  and  women  of  vi- 
sion devoted  themselves  to 
spreading  the  "gospel  of  Froe- 
bel." Boston  was  the  home  of 
the  kindergarten  in  this  coun- 


try through  the  efforts  of  Miss? 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  her  sis 
ter,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  Mrs;. 
Mann  translated  "Reminiscence*s 
of  Froebel,"  which  is  our  best 
source  of  information  as  to  the 
philosophy  and  educational  pur- 
pose of  Froebel. 

In  "The  Flowering  of  New  Eng- 
land" Van  Wyck  Brooks  pictures 
Miss  Peabody  in  her  bookshop 
on  West  street  as  the  center  of 
the  literary  circle  which  made 
Boston  at  that  time  "the  Athens 
of  America."  Emerson,  Alcc»tt, 
Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
others  gathered  around  Miss 
Peabody  to  discuss  the  questions 
of  the  day.  Miss  Peabody  could 
have  written  a  most  valuable 
book  recording  her  contacts  with 
the  literary  figures  of  that 
golden  age  of  letters.  But  she 
chose  to  be  "the  grandmother  of 
the  kindergarten."  Mr.  Brooks 
pictures  her  forty  years  hence 
on  the  lecture  platform  as  bear- 
ing aloft  mid  snow  and  ice  the 
banner  of  education.  We  read 
kindergarten  on  that  banner. 

Memorial  to  Miss  Peabody 

When  the  kindergarteners  of 
Boston  were  planning  a  memo- 
rial to  Miss  Peabody,  Mr.  Robert 

Woods  suggested  a  living  memo- 
rial which  should  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  her  belief  that  in 
the  kindergarten  "we  work  with 
God  at  the  very  fountain  of  life." 
The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  is 
the  memorial  to  Miss  Peabody 
and  carries  on  through  Mrs.  Eva 
W.  White,  its  present  head,  the 
inspiration  of  a  noble  soul  con- 
secrated to  a  noble  cause. 

Mr.  Woods'  own  settlement, 
the  South  End  House,  main- 
tained from  the  beginning  a 
kindergarten.  The  Wheelock 
School  sent  the  first  teacher  and 
still  maintains  its  association. 
Roxbury  Neighborhood  House, 
Good  Will  House,  Norfolk  House 
and  other  social  settlements 
carry  on  kindergartens  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reaching  the 
homes.  Social  workers  realize 
that  something  must  be  done  to 
counteract  the  gang-busters  and 
other  thrillers  of  the  movies,  to 
substitute  for  Dillinger  and  his 
kind  a  Galahad  or  a  Perseus,  or 
a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln;  and 
for  growing  childhood  a  Cin- 
derella who  forgives  and  forgets 
or  a  Jack  -  in  -  the  -  Beanstalk, 
ready  to  fight  cruelty  and  defend 
the  right.  The  story  telling,  art, 
music  and  handicraft  classes  of 
the  settlements  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  kindergarten. 


Froebel  gave  three  ver^  definite 
principles  of  childhood  educa- 
tion which  have  been  generally 
adopted.  •  First,  he  viewed  the 
child  as  a  growing  and  develop- 
ing organism,  and  as  such  the 
first  stage  of  the  educational 
process  is  most  important  for  all 
later  on?s  dcrpend  upon  it.  Hence 

kindergartens  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  every  school 
system.  Second,  activity  is  the 
law  of  life  for  all  growing 
things;  thus  education  should 
provide  opportunities  and  means 
for  creative  activity  and  guided 
self-expression,  "third,  Froebel 
belidved  that  a  good  neighbor 
was  made  by  early  training  in 
the  art  of  living  together,  hence 
his  social  group  in  early  child- 
hood. 


^/ 
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Parents  Are  Invited 

A^  Visit  Hopkins 
T  May  17  to  22 

Parents  and  friends  of  the  school 
are  invited  to  visit  classes  and  remain 
for  lunch  any  day  during  the  week  of 
May  17-22. 

The  program  for    Wednesday,  May 
19  will  include  the  regular  classes  In 
the  morning  and  luncheon  followed 
I  by  an    assembly  at    1:50,  at    which 
!  Professor  Carl  O.  Dunbar,  president! 
i  of  the  Hopkins  Council,  will  be  the 
speaker.      Following     the     assembly,] 
there  will  be  a  baseball  game  betweeni 
the  varsity    team    and  the    Milford 
School.    Tea    will  be    served  to    the 
guests  of  the    school     from  3:30  to 
5:30  by  the  visitors'   day   committee 
composed   of   Mrs.   Henry   H.   Town- 
shend,  chairman;  Miss  Helen  H.  Bar- 
ton, Mrs.     William  A.     Da  vies;   Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Dayton  and  Mrs.  Howard 
W.  Haggard. 
On  Saturday,  May  22,   during  t3i€|J 

afternoon  there  will  'be  a  baseball 
game  and  a  tennis  match  with  teams 
from  Westminster  School.  A  dessert 
bridge  for  the  benefit  of  the  gymnas- 
ium fund  will  be  sponsored  at  2  in 
Baldwin  Hall  by  Mrs.  J.  Russell 
Magers  and  a  committee  of  mothers. 
Those  assisting  are  Mesdames:  'M. 
Birmingham,  D.  Brinsmade,  W. 
Cairns,  C  Dunbar,  H.  Erick,  J.  Pul- 
ton Ferguson,  L.  Palco,  C.  Ptnnegan, 
W.  Gilbert,  C.  Gessner,  H.  Jacob,  P. 
Kenna,  R.  Lovell,  H.  Lincoln,  L. 
Howe,  M.  Mapes,  J.  McCormick,  E. 
Noyes,  A.  Nabstedt,  O.  Ober,,  P. 
'Philips,  R.  J.  Reigeluth,  E.  Stowell, 
C.  H.  Stevens,  P.  Smith,  H.  H. 
Townsend,  J.  Wood,  R.  Wilson,  W. 
Woodruff  and  S.  Ward. 

Seeing  Eye  Explained  ! 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Istas,  local  attorney,! 
spoke  to  the  students  and  faculty  ati 
assembly  period  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing on  the  subject   of   "The  Seeing 
Eye". 

The  idea  of  dogs  serving  as  guides 
for  the  blind  can  be  traced  to  Ger- 
many.   Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
an  American  who  owned  kennels  in 
Switzerland,  conceived  of  the  idea  of 
breeding  and  training  dogs  for   this! 
significant  service.    Mr.  Elliott  Hum- 
phrey, guide  for  his  blind  brother  in 
his   school    days,    master    of    animal 
traits  from  ranch  and  circus  experi-i 
ence  as  well  as  from  graduate  study 
in  breeding    dogs    for     character  at"" 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  called 
to  direct  the  experiment.    Mr.  Hum-i 
phrey  achieved  the  two  objectives  set! 
for  him,  namely  to  breed   dogs  es- 
pecially adapted  to  guiding  the  blind 
and  to  establish  effective  techniques 
for  instructing  both  dogs  and  masters 
In  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Morris  S.  Prank,  now  vice- 
president  of  "The  Seeing  Eye",  heard 
of  Mr.  Eustis'  project  while  he  was  a 
sophomore  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1928.  He  went  to  Switzerland  and 
came  back  with  a  dog  which  guided 
him  through  his  remaining  years  of 
college.  From  this  experience  Mr. 
Prank  was  convinced  that  this  aid 
Should  be  made  more  generally  avail- 
able for  the  blind  and  by  deliberately 
putting  himself  and  his  dog  in 
strange  situations  and  mastering  them 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  dog 
guided  blind  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
variety  of  occupational  and  profes- 
sional requirements. 


"The  Seeing  Eye"  was  established 
in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Elliott  Humphrey.     His 
teaching   technique   includes  the   es-' 
tablishing    of    friendship,    confidence! 
and  rewards  for  good  work  between 
master  and  dog.  "Atta  girl"  and  a  pat 
from  her  master  comes  regularly  to  a 
dog   as   appreciation   for    work   well 
done.    Instructors  must  serve  a  four 
year  apprenticeship  before   they   are 
considered   capable  of   complej^   re- 

I  sponsibility  for  the  training  of  can- 
didates.    About  300  dogs  have  been 

I  placed  in  28  states.  Just  before  the 
dogs  are  released  to  their  masters  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  training  period 
they  axe  taught  to  disobey  their  mas- 
ters' instructions  when  they  lead  into 
danger.  It  is  this  ability  of  the  dogs 
to  sense  emergencies  and  to  check 
their  masters  into  adjusting  to  new 
conditions  that  has  proven  the  worth 
of  these  intelligent  animals  and  has 
brought  confidence  and  relative  in- 
dependence to  a  group  of  citizens  pre- 
viously handicapped. 

Mr.  Istis  attended  TP^rir^ng  insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  Watertown 
High  School  in  Massachxisetts,  after 
which  he  matriculated  at  Yale  where 
he  concluded  his  undergraduate  work 
in  1926  and  his  graduate  work  in  law 
in  1929.  In  1934  he  attended  "The 
Seeing  Eye"  and  has  had  his  dog, 
Gretchen,  for  the  past  three  years. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  Mr. 
Istas  demonstrated  Gretchen's  skills 
in  guiding  and  serving  him. 


Institution  Will 
Hold  Anniversary 
Program  May  20tli 

Vhe    100th    anniversary    of   the 
founc'3r    of    the    lower    school    at 
Perkins  Ins|.itlltiQn  for  the  Blind,  . 
Michaer~Xnagos,    and    the    50  th  1 
anniversary    of    the    founding    of  | 
the    school    kindergarten    will    be 
observed   at   the      Institution      on 
Thursday  afternoon.  May  2  0. 

Invitations    have    been    extend- 
ed by  Dr.   Gabriel  Farrell,   direc- 
tor,   to   the    trustees,    alumni    and 
prominent    educators.      A    lunch- 
ean    will    be    served    followed    by , 
appropriate    exercises.       Members  j 
of  theMadies'      visiting      commit-; 
tee  of  the  kindergarten  will  serve 
as  hostesses  at  the  luncheon. 

The  hostesses  will  be  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Ellen  Dul- 
lard. Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham, 
•Jr.,  Mrs.  Lester  de  C.  Hinds,  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Alger- i 
uou  Coolidge,  Miss  Eleanor  S, 
Parker,  Mrs.  Geoi'ge  H.  Monks 
and  Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
will  be  Robert  H.  Hallowell  of 
Boston,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  P.  G.  Dascalopoulo, 
royal  consul  of  Greece  in  Boston, 
who  will  represent  the  Greek  peo-j 
'pie  in  behalf  of  the  founder  of  the 
school;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mar- 
ion Hall  of  Gramercy  Park.  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Richards 
of  the   Groton   School. 
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Installation  As  President 
J  Of  Teachers  College  Today' 

Large  Assembly  At  May  Hall  This  After- 
noon For  Formal  Exercises  For  Head 
of  Framingham  Institution 


I    Framingham  public  schools,  and 
|st.  Stephen's  parochial  school,  are 
sclosed  this  afternoon  in  order  that 
|;the   teachers  may  attend     the  in- 
'stallation  of  President     Martin  P. 
O'Connor    of    the    State    Teachers' 
jcollege,   in   May  hall,   followed   by 
'ta  reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor in  Pearce  hall.     Many  distin- 
guished  educators   will   speak,   and 
all  the  civig*  patriotic  and  military 
organizjtfci^ns  of  the  town  have  been 
invii*rfr 

"*^Ir.  O'Connor,  who  took  up  his 
duties  last  September,  has  had 
wide  educational  experience.  After 
graduation  from  Boston  college,  he 
taught  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  latgf  fll  Klttdge  Tgch- 
nical  high  school  in  Cambridge.  In 
1921  he  became  master  of  the  Rob- 
erts school,  Cambridge,  and  in  1929 
was  promoted  to  be  master  of  the 
new  school  of  the  same  name,  where 
he  was  placed  over  1100  pupils  and 
42  teachers. 


He  received  his  degree  of  master 
of  education  at  Harvard  in  1927. 
For  eight  years  he  was  director  of 
the  evening  schools  in  Cambridge; 
and  until  last  year  was  an  in- 
structor at  Boston  College  In  edu- 
cation. He  is  a  former  president 
of  many  prominent  educational  so- 
cieties. 

James  G.  Riordan,  commissioner 
of  education,  presides  at  the  in- 
auguration ceremony.  Rev.  Michael 
J.  O'Connor  of  St.  Bridget's  church 
gives  the  invocation  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Allen  Knight  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  church  pronounces 
the  benediction. 

Speakers  include  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Sullivan  of  Worcester,  Patrick  J. 
Sullivan,  Charles  M.  Herlihy,  presi- 
dent of  Fitchburg  State  Teachers' 
college;  Superintendent  Burr  J. 
Merrlam,  Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett  of 
Natick,  F.  W.  Archibald,  Miss  Eve- 
l3ni  C.  Lefort  and  former  presidenti 
Francis  A.  Bagnall.  ^Jil 
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Blind  to  Mark 
Anniversary  of 
Kindergarten 

Perkins  Institution  Pageant 

to  Honor  Memory  of 

Founder 


Exercises  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  on  Thursday,  May  20. 

Children  of  the  lower  school 
will  give  a  pageant  in  the  after- 
noon, acting  out  the  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  Greek  peasant 
who  became  the  school's  founder 
and  one  of  the  three  men  who; 
directed  Perkins  for  more  thani 


a  century- 
Preceding  the  pageant  the 
ladies  visiting  committee  will 
give  a  luncheon  for  educators, 
trustees  and  graduates.  Brief 
addresses  on  the  life  of  the 
founder  will  be  given.  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  president  of  the 
Perkins  board  of  trustees,  will 
preside,  and  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, president  of  the  visiting 
committee,  will  be  hostess  for 
the  day. 

The  Perkins  kindergarten 
opened  its  doors  on  May  2,  1887 
in  Jamaica  Plain  with  ten  pupils, 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director,  said. 
"It  was  the  first  school  for  little 
blind  children  in  the  world  and 
in  its  half  century  of  service, 
more  than  1200  boys  and  girls 
without  sight  have  been  given  a 
start  in  life.  Now  in  its  com- 
modious buildings  in  Watertown 
it  has  facilities  for  120  pupils  and 
its  class  work  has  expanded  to 
cover  the  first  six  grades  after 
which  the  children  are  advanced 
to  the  upper  school." 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

TO  HONOR  FOUNDER 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  special  observances  Thurs- 
day to  mark  the  t-Oth  anniversary 
of  the  kindergarten  school  and  the  i 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
founder,  .Michael  Anagnos.  Leadini:? 
educators,  trustees  and  graduates  of 
the  school  vi'ill  attend. 

The  day's  activities  vi^ill  open  with 
a  luncheon  at  which  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell, president  o,t  the  board,  will 
preside,  with  .Airs.  E.  Preble  Miotley 
as  hostess.  In  the  afternoon  the 
classrooniis  will  be  opened  to  visitors 
for  inspection  and  the  children  of 
the  school  will  present  a  pageant 
based  on  the  life  of  Anagnos. 

The  kindergarten,  the  first  in  the 
world  for  the  blind,  was  opened  in 
Jamaica  Plain  May  2,  1887,  with  'lO 
pupils,  and  has  since  accommodated 
more  than  1200  boys  and  girls.  The 
present  kindergarten  in  Watertown 
has  accommodations  for  120  pupils 
and  now  covers  the  work  of  the  first 
six  grades  of  schooling. 
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^PERKINS  INSTITUTION^ 
'IT)  HONOR  FOUNDER 

Ma^s.   School  for  Blind  Joiping  in 

Memorial  Thursday 

I  •  The  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  special  observances 
Thursday  to  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  kindergarten  school 
and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos.  Leading  educators,  trus- 
tees and  graduates  of  the  scho"! 
will  attend.  j 

_The  day^s  activities  will  open  with  I 

a  luncheon  at  which  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell. president  of  the  board,  will 
preside,  with  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
as  hostess.  In  the  afternoon  the 
classrooms  will  be  opened  to  visitors 
for  inspection  and  the  children  of 
the  school  will  present  a  pageant 
based  on  the  life  of  Anagnos. 
:  The  kindergarten,  the  first  in  the 
world  fpr  the  blind,  was  opened  in 
Jama.ca  Plain  May  2,  1887,  with 
10  pupils,  and  has  since  accommo- 
dated more  than  1200  boys  and  girls. 
The  present  kindergarten  in  Water- 
town  has  accommodations  for  120 
pupils  and  now  covers  the  work  of 
the  first  six  grades  of  schooling. 
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BUND  CHILDREN 
yPLAN  CELEBRATION 
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Founding  of  Kindergarten  for 

Sightless  to  Be  Marked 

At  Boston 


Boston,    May   12 — (AP) — A   group 
of    little    blind    children    will    cele- 
brate,    on    May    20,    the    founding  i 
of    the    world's    first    kindergarten; 
for  the   blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  I 
Blin<f^SWTounced  today,  the  chil- 
dren will  honor  the  memory  of  the! 
founder,   Michael  Anagnos,   born  a 

Greek    peasant    a    hundred    years 
ago. 

Anagnos  worked  himself  upward 
from  shepherd  to  university  gradu- 
ate and  ultimately  came  to  Boston 
where  he  was  associated  with  the 
Perkins  institution.  In  May,  1887, 
in  this  city,  he  opened  the  pioneer  i 
kindergarten  with  10  small  blind  I 
pupils. 

The  institution  now  constitutes 
the  lower  school  of  the  Perkins 
institution  located  in  suburban  Wa- 
tertown. It  has  accommodations 
for  120  students  and  trains  them 
throiigh    the    first    six    grades    of 

school  life.  They  then  graduate  into 
the  upper  school  where  they  may 
rernain  until  they  are  19  years  old. 
Since  Michael  Anagnos  gathered 
together  his  first  small  class,  1,200 

iboys  and  girls  without  sight  have 
been    given    a    favorable    start    in 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Friendly  cir- 
cle of  the  Central  Congregational 
church  last  night  members  enjoyed  an 
interesting  account  of  work  with  the 
blind,  as  given  by  Miss  Ethel  Parker. 
The  speaker  was  herself  a  student  at 
the  Perkins  Institute,  and  is  at  pres^ 
ent  engagea  in  mstructing  the  blind 
of  Lowell  and  vicinity.  She  outlined 
the  history  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  j 
teling  of  its  foundign  and  the  prog- 
ress made  in  its  years  of  activity.  She  ■ 
illustrated  her  talk  with  samples  of ' 
work  done  by  blind  persons.  The 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Alice  McT^aughlin  in  Sunset 
avenue,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
program  presented  was  enjoyed.  Re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  host- 
ess, assisted  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bachel- 
der,  Mrs.  Edward  Norton  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Carr. 
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First  Kindergarten 

For  Blind  to  Mark 
\      50th  Anniversary 

''WATERTOWN,  Mass.— A  Greek 
peasant  shepherd  who  was  born 
in  1837  and  50  years  later  founded 
in  Boston  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  will  be  hon- 
ored on  May  20  by  the  students  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
here.  From  Michael  Anagnos'  first 
small  class  of  10  children,  the 
Lower  School  at  Perkins  has  grown 
until  Its  pupils  now  total  120.  The 
Upper  School  at  Perkins  accommo- 
dates a  similar  number. 

Anagnos  first  conceived  of  the 
kindergarten  when  he  came  to 
America  with  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  first  director  of  Perkins 
after  it  had  been  founded  in  1829, 
who  had  engaged  the  young  Greek 
as  secretary  while  In  Crete  ad- 
ministrating relief.  Anagnos,  a  uni- 
versity graduate,  eventually  married 
Dr.  Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  and 
ultimately  became  the  second  di- 
rector of  Perkins.  The  pageant  on 
May  20,  prepared  by  the  teachers 
and  enacted  by  the  students,  will  in- 
clude Greek  dances  and  folk  songs. 
Kindergarten  work  at  Perkins  re- 
sembles that  in  most  classes  for 
small  children.  They  play  games, 
weave  baskets,  string  beads  and  learn 
music.  Instruction  in  braille  does  not 
come  until  later.  Since  Anagnos' 
first  kindergarten  class,  1200  blind 
have  received  primary  school  In- 
struction at  Perkins. 
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Blind  Children 
to  Mark  Founding 
P   of  Kindergarten 

BOSTON,  May  12  (^)— A  group  of 
little    blind    children    will    celebrate, 
on  May  20,  the  founding  of  the  world's  | 
first  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  an- 
ilUUllL'yil  TOT^^he  children  will  honor 
the  memory  of  the  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  born  a  Greek  peasant  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Anagnos  worked 
himself  upward  from  shepherd  to 
university  graduate  and  ultimately 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Perkins  institution. 
In  May,  1887,  in  this  city,  he  opened 
the  pioneer  kindergarten  with  10 
small   blind   pupils. 

The  institution  now  constitutes  the 
lower  school  of  the  Perkins  institution 
located  in  suburban  Watertown.  It 
has  accommodations  for  120  students 
and  trains  them  through  the  first  six 
grades  of  school  life.  They  then 
graduate  into  the  upper  school  where 
they  may  remain  until  they  are  19  ! 
years  old. 

Since  Michael  Anagnos  gathered 
together  his  first  small  class,  1200 
boys  and  girls  without  sight  have 
been  given  a  favorable  start  in  life. 
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Blind  Children  Celebrate 
^Founding  Of  Kindergarten 


Boston,  May  12.— (/P)— A  group  of 
little  blind  children  will  celebrate,  on 
May  20,  the  founding  of  the  world's 
first  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  an- 
nBTIficed  today,  the  children  will  hon- 
or the  memory  of  the  founder,  Mich- 
ael Anagnos,  born  a  Greek  peasant  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Anagnos  worked 
himself  upward  from  shepherd  to 
university  graduate  and  ultimately 
came  to  Boston  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Perkins  Institution. 
In  May,  1887,  in  this  city,  he  opened 
the  pioneer  kindergarten  with  ten 
small  blind  pupils. 

The  institution  now  constitutes  the 
lower  school  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion located  in  suburban  Watertown. 
It  has  accommodations  for  120  stud- 
ents and  trains  them  through  the 
first  six  grades  of  school  life.  They 
then  graduate  into  the  upper  school 
where  they  may  remain  until  they 
are  19  years  old. 

Since  Michael     Anagnos     gathered 
together  his  first  .small  class,     1,200 
boys  and    girls    without    sight  have 
been  given  a  favorable  start  in  life. 
Founded  in  1829 

.i^^jnuel  Gridley  Howe,  first  di- 


rector of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
pioneer  school  for  the  blind,  founded 
in  1829,  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
struggle  for  Greek  freedom.  While 
in  Greece,  administering  relief  to  the 
people  of  Crete,  he  engaged  Anagnos 
as  his  secretary.  They  returned  to 
America  together. 

Julia  Howe,  daughter  of  the  educat- 
or, became  Mrs.  Anagnos  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  ultimately  succeeded  Dr. 
Howe  to  become  second  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

Children  entering  the  kindergarten 
at  the  age  of  five  have  much  the 
same  instruction  as  regular  kinder- 1 
garten  pupils — g  a  m  e  s,  stringing 
beads,  and  basket-weaving.  Not  until 
they  reach  the  first  grade  do  they 
begin  to  read  the  Braille  raised  letter 
alphabet.  Dwelling  with  their  in- 
structors, afforded  steady  guidance  in 
living,  they  are  gradually  led  to  the 
point  where  they  can  face  life  alone. 

Among  those  who  aided  the  school 
have  been  such  persons  as  Phillips 
Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  Louisa  Alcott. 

A  pageant  prepared  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school  and  enacted  by  most 
of  its  students  will  include  Greek 
dances  and  folksongs.  The  family  of 
the  founder  will  be  among  the  guests. 
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First  Kindergarten 
For  Blind  to  Mark 
50th  AnniA'ersary 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.— A  Greek 
peasant  shepherd  who  was  born 
in  1837  and  50  years  later  founded 
in  Boston  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  will  be  hon- 
ored on  May  20  by  the  students  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
here.  From  Michael  Anagnos'  first 
small  class  of  10  children,  the 
Lower  School  at  Perkins  has  grown 
until  its  pupils  now  total  120.  The 
Upper  School  at  Perkins  accommo- 
dates a  similar  number. 

Anagnos    first    conceived    of    the 
kindergarten     when     he     came     to 
America   with    Dr.   Samuel   Gridley 
Howe,     first     director     of     Perkins 
after  it  had  been  founded  in  1829, 
who  had  engaged  the  young  Greek 
as    secretary    while    in    Crete    ad- 
ministrating relief.  Anagnos,  a  uni- 
versity graduate,  eventually  married 
Dr.    Howe's    daughter,    Juha,    and , 
ultimately    became    the    second    di- ' 
rector  of  Perkins.  The  pageant  on  i 
May   20,   prepared   by   the   teachers  \ 
and  enacted  by  the  students,  will  in- 
clude Greek  dances  and  folk  songs. 

Kindergarten  work  at  Perkins  re-  i 
sembles    that    in    most    classes    for  I 
small    children.    They    play    games,  i 
weave  baskets,  string  beads  and  learn 
music.  Instruction  in  braille  does  not  [ 
come    until    later.    Since    Anagnos' 
first  kindergarten  class,    1200  blind 
have    received    primary    school    in- 1 
struction  at  Perkins. 
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Blind  Children  Honoi^C 
Benefactor's  Memory 

BOSTON,  May  12  (^)— A  group  ot 
little  blind  children  will  celebrate  on 
May  20  the  founding  of  the  v/orld's 
first  kindergarten  for  th3  blind.  At 
the  same  time,  officials  of  the  Fer- 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blina  an- 
frtnmced  today,  the  cliildren  will 
honor  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
Michael  Anagnos,  born  a  Greek  peas- 
ant a  hundred  years  ago. 

Anagnos  worked  himself  upward 
from  shepherd  to  university  graduate 
and  ultimately  came  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  associated  with  the  Perkii:s 
Institution.  In  May,  1887,  in  this 
city,  he  opened  the  pioneer  kinder- 
garten  with   ten   small   blind   pupils. 

The  institution  new  constitutes  thej 
lower  school  of  the  Perkins  Institu-I 
tion  located  in  suburban  Watertown. 
It  has  accommodations  for  120  stu- ' 
aents  and  trains  them  through  the 
first  six  grades  of  school  life.  They  , 
then  graduate  into  the  upper  school,! 
where  they  may  remain  until  they' 
are   19  years   old. 

Since    Michael    Anagnos    gathered 
together    his    first    small    class,    1200] 
boys    and    girls    without    sight    have! 
been   given   favorable   start   in   life.    Jj 
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Blind  Group  to  Celebrate       | 
Founding  of  Kindergarten 

Unique  Work  of  Watertown  Institution  in 
Aiding  Sightless  Children  Brings  Praise  — 
Memory  of  Founder  to  Be  Honored 


BOSTON.  May  12  (AP)— A  group 
of  little  blind  children  will  celebrate, 
on  May  20,  the  founding  of  the 
world's  first  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  an- 
nounced today,  the  children  will  hon- 
or the  memory  of  the  founder,  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  born  a  Greek  peasant 
100  years  ago.  Anagnos  worked  him- 
self upward  from  shepherd  tq-*tniver-^ 
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sity  graduate  and  ultimately  came  to 
Boston  where  he  was  associated  with 
the  Perkins  Institution.  In  May,  1887, 
in  this  city,  he  opened  the  poineer 
kindergarten  with  10  small  blind  pu- 
pils.. 

The  institution  now  constitutes  the 
lower  school  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion located  tn  subufb^n  Watertown. 
It  has  accouiodations  for  120  .stu- 
dents and  trains  them  through  the 
first  Six  grades  pf  school  life.  They 
then  graduate  into  the  upper  school 
where  they  may  remain  until  they 
are  19  years  old. 

Since  Michael  Anagnos  gathered  to- 
gether his  first  srhall  class,   1200  boys 
and'  girls   without   sight     have     been 
";given  a  favorable  start  in  life. 
:     Dr.   Samuel  Gridley   Howe,   first  di- 
rector, of  the  "Perkins   Institution,   pi- 
[vQDieer  School  for  the  blind,  founded  in 
1829rv:w'as" an  enthusiast  in  the  strug- 
gle   for   Grreek      freedom.      While      in 
Greece,    administering      relief    to    the 
people  of  Crete,  he  engaged  Anagnos 
as    his    secretary.    They    returned    to 
i  America  together. 

Julia    Howe,    daughter   of   the    edu- 
cator,  became   Mrs.   Anagnos  and   Mr. 
I  Anagnos     ultimately     succeeded      Dr. 
Howe    to    become    second    director    of 
the   Perkins   Institution. 

Children  entering  the  kindergarten 
at  the  age  of  five  have  much  the 
same  instruction  as  regular  kinder- 
garten pupils — games,  stringing  beads, 
and  basket-weaving.  Not  until  they 
reach  the  first  grade  do  they  begin 
f  to  read  the  Braille  raised  letter  al- 
phabet. Dwelling  with  their  instruc- 
tors, afforded  steady  guidance  in  liv- 
ing, they  are  gradually  led  to  the 
point  wh«re  they  can  face  life  alone. 

Among  those  who  aided  the  schocd 
have  been  such  persons  as  Phillips 
Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  Louisa  Al- 
oott. 

A  pageant  prepared  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school  and  enacted  by  most 
of  its  students  will  include  Greek 
dances  and  folksongs.  The  family  of 
the  founder  will  be  among  the  guests. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

PLANS  OBSERVANCE 


To  Join  Perkins  Institution  in  Hon- 
oring Founder 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  special  observances  May 
20  to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the    kindergarten    school    and    the 


100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  Leading 
educators,  trustees  and  graduates  of 
the  school  will  attend. 

The  day's  activities  will  open  with 
a  luncheon  at  which  Robert  H.  Hal- 
lowell,  president  of  the  board,  will 
preside,  with  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
as  hostess.  In  the  afternoon  the 
classrooms  will  be  opened  to  visitors 
for  inspection  and  the  children  of 

the  school  will  present  a  pageant 
based  on  the  life  of  Anagnos. 

The  kindergarten,  the  first  in  the 
world  for  the  blind,  was  opened  in 
Jamaica  Plain  May  2,  1887,  with 
10  pupils,  and  has  since  accommo- 
dated more  than  1200  boys  and  girls. 
The  present  kindergarten  in  Water- 
town  has  accommodations  for  120 
pupils  and  now  covers  the  work  of 
the  first  six  grades  of  schooling.   ^ 
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Blind  Children 
Mark  Founding 

k\i  Kindergarten 
s 


STON,  May  13  (AP)  —  A 
group  of  little  blind  children  will 
celebrate,  on  May  20,  the  found- 
ing of  the  world's  first  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
announced  today,  the  children  will 
honor  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
Michael  Anagnos,  born  a  Greek 
peasant  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Anagnos  worked  himself  upward 
from  shepherd  to  university  grad- 
uate and  ultimately  came  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  associated  with 
the  gpfltir^  Institution.  In  May, 
1887,  in  this  ci^T  he  opened  the 
pioneer  kindergarten  with  10  small 
blind  pupils. 

The  institution  now  constitutes 
the  lower  school  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  located  in  suburban 
Watertown.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  120  students  and  trains 
them  through  the  first  six  grades 
of  .school  life.  They  then  graduate 
into  the  upper  school,  where  they 
may  remain  until  they  are  19  years 
old. 

Since  Michael  Anagnos  gathered 
together  his  first  small  class,  1200 
boys  and  girls  without  sight  have 
been  given  a  favorable  start  in 
life. 
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WILL  MARK  TWO  ANNIVERSARIES 


Michael  Anagnos,  founder  of  the  Lower  School. 


A  glimpse  of  the  Close  —  Lower  School 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertowt* 


"Little  Kindergartners" — Two  of  the  children  costumed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  on  May  20 


Exercises  marking  the  50th  anni- 
■rersary  of  the  opening  of  its  kinder- 
garten and  the  100th  anniversary  of 
:he  birth  of  the  founder, .  Michael 
A.nagnos,  are  to  be  held  on  Thui'sday, 
May  20,  by  Perkins  Institution  and 
the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Blind.  Distinguished  educators,  the 
trustees  of  Perkins  and  graduates  of 
the  school  are  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  at  a 
luncheon.  During  the  afternoon  cot- 
tages and  class  rooms  will  be  open 
for  visitors  and  an  interesting  pro- 
gram depicting  the  activities  of  the 


school  will   be  given  in  the  Lower 
School  Close  at  3  o'clock. 

The      kindergarten      opened      its 

doors   May   2,   1887   in   one  building 

in  Jamaica  Plain  with  10  pupils.     It 

was  the  first  school  for  little  blind 

children   in  the  world.     In   its   half 

century    of    service    over    1200    boys 

and   girls   without   sight   have   been 

given  a  favorable  start  in  life.    Now 

;  in    its    commodious      buildings      in 

j  Watertown  it  has  facilities  for  120 

j  pupils    and    Its    class    work   has    ex-  \ 

i  panded  to  cover  the  first  six  grades 

j  after  which  the     children     are     ad- 

1  vanced  to  the  Upper  School.  j 
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Y   BLIND  WOMAN  GUEST. 

'state  house,  boston.  May 
13. — Intently  listening  to  prroedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  oa 
Wednesday  afternoon  was  Miss  Ky- 

risku  Nicolsou,  a  blind  woman,  the 
guest  of  Speaker  Horare  T.  Cahill. 
She  was  born  in  Greece,  driven 
from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks  and 
lost  her  sight  in  the  exodus.  The 
Near  East  foundation  cared  for  her 
in  (Greece  and  sent  her  to  this  coun- 
try, where  she  studied  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Bhnd  in 
Watertown.  She  will  return  to 
Greece  in  June  to  teach  blind  chil- 
dren in  Athens. 
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The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  kinder- 
garten will  be  observed  by  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Massachusetts  Schc)ol 
for  the  Blind  next  Thursday  afternoon. 
A  program  depicting  the  activities  of 
the  school  will  be  given  following  a 
luncheon  at  which  distinguished  educa- 
tors and  the  trustees  and  graduates  of 
the  school  will  be  guests  of  the  ladies 
committee  and  the  cottages  and  class- 
rooms will  be  open  for  inspection. 


COMING  EVENTS 

[THE  SUN  endeavors  to  make  this 
department  truly  useful  to  the  com- 
munity by  listing  only  events  of  the 
widest  interest.] 
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May  13,  Thurs.— Annual  Guest  Night, 
Thiu-sday  Morning  Musicale  Club, 
Dwight  Hall,  Perkins  Institution,  8. 
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TO  CELEBRATE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  WORLD'S  FIRST 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  BLIND 


? 


Boston,  May  13 — AP— A  group 
of  little  blind  children  will  cele- 
brate, on  May  20,  the  founding ! 

of  the  world's  first  kindergarten 
for  the  blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of 
the  Periiins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  announced  the  children 
will  honor  the  memory  of  the^ 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  born 
a  Greek  peasant  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Anagnos  worked  himself 
upward  from  shepherd  to  uni- 
versity graduate  and  ultimately 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
associated  with  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution. In  May,  ISSTT  lu  UiR 
city,  he  opened  the  pioneer  kin- 
dergarten, with  ten  small  blind 
pupils. 

The  institution  now  constitutes 
the  lower  school  of  the  Perkins 
institution,  located  in  suburban 
Watertown.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  120  students  and  trains 
them  through  the  first  six  grades 
of  school  life.  They  then  grad- 
uate into  the  upper  school, 
where  they  may  remain  until 
they  are  19  years  old. 

Since  Anagnos  gathered  to- 
gether his  first  small  class,  1,200 
boys  and  girls  without  sight 
have  been  given  a  favorable 
start  in  life. 


MISS  NICOLAOU,  BLINbJ 
GREEK.  GUEST  OF  CAHILL 


Miss  Kyriaku  Nicolaou  was  a 
guest  of  Speaker  Horace  T.  Cahill 
at  the  session  of  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday.  Miss 
Nicolaou  was  born  in  Greece.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  while  taking  part  in 
the  .exodus  from  Asia  Minor  because 
of  Turkish  attacks  she  lost  her  eye- 
sight. For  a  time  she  remained  in 
Greece  under  the  care  of  the  Near 
East  Foundation,  but  later  she  came 
to  this  country  and  studied  at  the 
Perkifls_Jljjitiiytion  for  the  Blind. 
-Stteexpects  to  go  to  Greece  in  June 
and  devote  herself  to  teaching  blind 
children  in  Athens. 


Announcement  is  made  by  Musical 
i  Director  John  F.  Hartwell  of  a  recital 
I  by  the  advanced  music  pupils  of  the 
j  Perkins  Institution,  to  be  given  next 
j  Tues3aTevenmr,~OTay  18,  at  8  o'clock. 
i  There  will  be  numbers  for  piano,  voice, 

organ  and  violin,  and  string  ensemble. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited. 
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PERiKlNS  INSTITUTE  PLANS 


V.' 


FOR  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Exercises  n.^arking  the  fiftieth  ■■    The  Kindergarten   opened  its 


anniversary  oi  the  opening  of 
its  kindergarten  and  the  one 
hundred  anniversary  of  the 
birth   of    the    f&under,   Michael 


doors  on  May  2,  1887,  in  one 
building  in  Jamaica  Plain  with 
ten  pupils.  It  was  the  first 
school  for  little  blind  children  in 


Anagnos,    are    to    be    held    on  'the  world.    In  its  half  century  of 
Thursday,  May  20  by  Perkins  In-  iservice  over  1,200  boys  and  girls 
stitution  and  the  Massachusetts  jwithout  sight  have  been  given  a 
School  for  the  Blind.     Disting-  favorable  start  in  life.     Now  in 
Uished  educators,  the  trustees  of  its     commodious    buildings     in 
Perkins  and    graduates    of  the  jWotertown  it  has  facilities   for 
school   are  to  be  guests  of  the  jl20  pupils  and  its  class  work  hasi 
ladies'  visiting  committee  at  a  -expanded    to    cover     the     first' 
luncheon.    During  the  afternoon  -grades  after  which  the  children^ 
cottages  and  class  rooms  will  be  (are    advanced     to     the    Upper» 
open  for  visitors  and  an  inter-  jSchooI.  } 

esting  program  depicting  the  ac-  |  The  founding  of  the  kinder- 
tivities  of  the  school  will  be  [garten  was  the  culminating 
given  in  the  Lower  School  Close  levent  in  the  eventful  life  of  the 
at  three  o'clock.  jinstitution     which     started     in 

I  Presiding  at  the  luncheon  will  (South  Boston  has  been  inter-' 
be  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  presi-  woven  with  the  life  of  Samuel 
dent  of  the  Perkins  board  of  Gndley  Howe,  its  first  director, 
trustees,  while  the  hostess  of  the  ^^-  Howe  was  Interested  in  the 
day  will  be  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- ,  struggle  for  greek  freedom  as 
ley,  president  of  the  ladies'  vis- 1  ardently  as  he  was  in  bringing 
iting  committee.  Dr.  Gabriel  ^  release  to  those  without  sight. 
Farrell,  director  of  the  Institu-  While  In  Greece  administering 
tion,  is  planning  for  brief  ad-  I'c-lief  to  the  Crotans  he  needed 
dresses  by  representatives  of  the  services  of  a  Greek  speaking 
schools    for  the    blind,  kinder 


gartens,  the  Greek  people  and 
the  family  of  Mr.  Anagnos  fol- 
I  lowing  the  luncheon.  He  had 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Maude  Howe 
Elliott  and  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, the  two  surviving  sisters  of 
iMrs.  Anagnos,  could  be  present, 
but  these  two  daughters  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  the  first  director 
of  Perkins,  are  unable  to  come 
ifrom  their  distant  homes. 

The  afternoon's  program  will 
be  given  in  the  beautiful  court- 
yard formed  by  the  cloistered 
sides  of  the  buildings  constitut- 
.ing  the  Lower  School.  On  a 
specially  built  platform  stand- 
ing against  the  wistaria  covered 
front  of  the  center  building  and 
surmounted  by  the  graceful 
tower  the  children  of  the  Lower 
School  will  give  a  pageant  act- 
ing out  the  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Greek  peasant  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  their  school 
and  one  of  the  three  men  who 
directed  the  work  of  Perkins 
over  a  century.  This  pageant 
was  written  by  teachers  of  the 
school  and  will  include  most  of 
the  pupils.  Included  in  the  pro- 
gram will  be  a  series  of  Greek 
dances  and  folksongs. 

Supplementing  the  events  of- 
fered by  the  Lower  School  will 
be  several  selections  by  the  full 
student  body  of  the  Upper 
School.  Unusual  numbers  will 
be  fanflares  of  trumi>ets  by  boys 
of    the   Upper     School    at    the 


opening   of    each  event  on  the  i  „^„nv,„  \.ici^^„ 
program  and  the  ringing  out  of  !  P^anng  nistory. 
each  number  by  a  group  of  girls 
playing    hand   bells.     The   pro- 
gram   will    close    with    choral 
readings    of    Edwin  Markham's 
poem,  "The  Day  and  the  Work",' 
,by    the   Lower    School   with    aj 
humming  accompaniment  by  the  I 
Upper    School    Chorus    written 
for  the  occasion  by  Edward  W. 
Jenkins,  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
land  member  of  the  music  fac- 
ulty. 


secretary.  Michael  Aanagos,  a 
peasant,  had  struggled  up  from 
the  hard  working  days  of  sheep 
tending  in  Papingo  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens  and  was  the 
man  on  the  spot  when  Dr.  Howe 
needed  help.  So  indispensable 
was  he  that  Dr.  Howe  brought 
Anagnos  back  to  American  with 
him.  From  then  on  the  story 
follows  the  Horatio  Alger  pat- 
tern. Daughter  Julia  of  the 
Howe  family  became  Mrs.  Ana- 
gnos and  Mr.  Anagnos  became 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
the  second  director  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

From  its  start  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  has  been  a 
favorite  institution  with  Boston 
and  New  England  people.  Woven 
into  its  earliest  days  is  the  int- 
erest of  men  like  Phillips  Brooks 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edv/ard 
Everett  Hals  and  Frank  San- 
born. Louisa  Alcott  read  orig- 
inal manuscripts  to  friends  in 
order  to  enlist  their  support  to 
the  new  enterprise. 

Today  the  Kindefgarten  offers 
first  steps  to  those  without  sight 
and  many  men  and  women  look 
back  upon  the  new  start  in  life 
which  it  was  able  to  offer.  From 
the  outset  advancing  in  every 
new  method  of  instruction  it 
now  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
institutioi"^^  for  instruction  and 
guided  livnig  afforded  by  the 
cottage  system  in  the  world  to- 
day. Few  schools  have  a  moi-e 
illustrious  past    and    more  ap- 
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Perkins  Will  Celebrate  50th 
Anniversary  Of  Kindergarten 


NfiCHACL  Anagnos,  founder  of  the  Lower  Sehool. 


A  glimpse  of  rtl^^Close  —  Lower  School 
Perkins  Institution  *'for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 


"Little  Kindergartners" — Two  of  the  children  costumed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  on  May  20 


Also     Birth     Centennial 

Of  Michael  Anagnos, 

Its  Founder 


Exercises  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  its 
kindergarten  and  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  hirth  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  are'  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  May  20,  by 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts   School   for   the    Blind. 

Distinguished  educators,'  the 
trustees  of  Perkins  and  graduates 
of  the  school  are  to  be  the  guests 
of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
at  a  luncheon.  During  the  after- 
noon cottages  and  class  rooms 
will  be  open  for  visitors  and  an 
interesting  program  depicting  the 
activies  of  the  school  will  be  giv- 
en in  the  Lower  School  close  at 
three    o'clock. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  will 
be  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  presi' 
dent  of  the  Perkins  board  of 
trustees,  while  the  hostess  of  the 
day  will  be  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, president  of  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee.  Dr.  Gabriel  Par- 
rel 1,  director  of  the  Institution, 
is  planning  for  brief  addresses  by 
representatives  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  kindergartens,  and  the 
family  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  following 
the  luncheon.  He  had  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott  and  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  the  two  sur- 
viving sisters  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
could  be  present,  but  these  two 
daughters  of  .Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
first  director  of  Perkins,  are  un- 
able to  come  from  their  distant 
homes. 


The  afternoon's  program  will 
be  given  in  the  beautiful  court- 
yard formed  by  the  cloistered  sid- 
es of  the  buildings  constituting 
the  Lower  School.  On  a  specially 
built  platform  standing  against 
the  wistaria-covered  front  of  the 
center  building  and  surmounted 
by  the  graceful  tower  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Lower  School  will 
give  a  pageant  acting  out  the  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  the  Greek 
peasant  who  became  the  founder 
of  their  school  and  one  of  the 
three  men  who  directed  the  work 
of  Perkins  for  over  a  century. 
This  pageant  was  written  by 
teachers  of  the  school  and  will 
include  most  of  the  pupils.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  will  be  a 
series  of  Greek  dances  and  folk- 
songs. 

Supplementing  the  events  of- 
fered by  the  Lower  School  will  be 
several  selections  by  the  full  stu- 
dent body  of  the  Upper  School. 
Unusual  numbers  will  be  fanfares 
of  trumpets  by  boys  of  the  Up- 
per School  at  the  opening  of  each 
event  on  the  program,  and  the 
jringing  out  of  each  number  by  a 
rroup  of  girls  playing  hand  bells. 
The  program  will  close  with 
;horal  reading  of  Edwin  Mark- 
lam's  poem,  "The  Day  and  the 
Work,"  by  the  Lower  School,  with 
I  humming  accompaniment  by  the 
Jpper  School  chorus,  written  for 
he  occasion  by  Edward  W.  Jen- 
cins,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and 
nember  of  the  music  faculty. 


Kinderg;arten  Opens 

The  Kindergarten  opened  its 
loors  on  May  2,  1887  in  ou& 
)Uilding  in  Jamaica  Plain  with 
en  pupils.  It  was  the  first  school 
or  little  blind  children  in  the 
vorld.  In  its  half  century  of  ser- 
rice  over  1,200  boys  and  girls 
ivithout  sight  have  been  given 
I  favbrable  start  in  life.  Now  in 
ts  commodious  buildings  in  Wat- 
jrtown  it  has  facilities  for  120 
pupils  and  its  class  work  has  ex- 
pended to  cover  the  first  six 
grades  after,  which  the  children 
ire  advanced  to  the  Upper  School. 

The  founding  of  the  kinder- 
garten was  the  culminating  event 
in  the  eventful  life,  of  Michael 
Aagnos.  Its  whole  life  has  been 
associated  with  him  aa  the  liff 
of  the  Institution  which  started 
in  South  Boston  has  been  inter 
woven    with    the    life    of    Samuel 

Gridley  Howe,  its  first  director. 
Dr.  Howe  was  interested  in  the 
struggle  for  Greek  freedom  as 
ardently  as  he  was  in  bringing 
release  to  those  without  sight. 

While  in  Greece  administering 
relief  to  the  Cretans  he  needed 
the  services  of  a  Greek-speaking 
secretary.  Michael  Anagnos,  a 
peasant,  had  struggled  up  from 
the  hard  working  days  of  sheep 
tending  in  Papingo  to  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Athens  and  was  the 
man  on  the  spot  when  Dr.  Howe 
needed  help.  So  indispensable 
was  he  that  Dr.  Howe  brought 
Anagnos  back  to  America  with 
him.  From  then  on  the  story  fol- 
lows the  Horatio  Alger  pattern. 
Daughter  Julia  of  the  Howe  fam- 
ily became  Mrs.  Anagnos  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  became  the  success- 
or of  Dr.  Howe  and  the  second 
director    of    Perkins    Institution. 

From  its  start  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  been  a  favorite 
institution  with  Boston  and  New 
England  people.  Woven  into  its 
earliest  days  is  th©  interest  of 
men  like  Phillips  Brooks,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  Frank  Sanborn.  Louisa 
Alcott  read  original  manuscripts 
to  friends  in  order  to  enlist  their 
support  to  the  new  enterprise. 

Today  the  Kindergarten  offers 
first  steps  to  those  without  sight 
any  many  men  and  women  look 
back  upon  the  new  start  in  life 
which  it  was  able  to  offer.  From 
the  outset  advancing  in  every 
new  method  of  Instruction  it  now 
'is  one  of  the  most  complete  in- 
stitutions for  instruction  and 
guided  living  afforded  by  the 
cottage  system  in  the  world  to- 
day. Few  schools  have  a  more 
illustrated  past  and  more  appeal- 
ing histoi-y. 
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PEflKINS  KINDERGARTEN 
(TSO  YEARS  OLD  ON  MAY  20th 


Michael  Anagnos,  founder  of  the  Laver  School. 


A  glimpse  of  the  Close  —  Lower  School 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 


"Little  Kindergartners" —  Two  of  the  children  costumed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  on  May  20 


Exercises  marking  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  its  kinder- 
garten and  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary  of   the   birth   of   the   founder, 

Michael  Anagnos,  are  to  be  held  next 
Thursday,  May  20,  by  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the     Blind.     Distinguished     educators. 


I  the  trustees  of  Perkins,  and  graduates 
i  of  the  school,  are  to  be  guests  of  the 
I  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  at  a  lunch- 
j  eon.  During  the  afternoon  cottages 
I  and  class  rooms  will  be  open  for  visit- 
I  ors  and  an  interesting  program  depict- 
ing the  activities  of  the  school  will  be 
given  in  the  Lower  School  Close  at  3 
I  o'clock. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


Fifty  years  ago  this  month  Micheal  Anagnos  founded  the 
Perkins  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  In  the  past  half  century 
that  institution  has  filled  an  important  part  in  the  welfare 
of  this  state.  More  than  t-welve  hundred  unfortunate  children 
have  been  materially  benefitted  by  the  advancement  in  care 
of  the  blind  and  those  whose  eyesight  is  markedly  defective. 
Whereas  the  kindergarten  opened  with  but  a  few  pupils  in 
small  quarters,  today  there  are  six  grades  of  instruction  with 
far  greater  facilities  than  the  founder  ever  dreamed  possible. 
The  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  program  dealing  with 
this  aspect  of  society  demand  the  support  of  all. 


Local  Kiwanians  Hear 
I  of  Work  At  Perkins 
'  Institute  For  Blind 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
ill©  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
the  weekly  TrflRnWcrB'-TM^eting  of 
the  Kiwanis  club  in  Wyman's  yes. 
Blind  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
terday  noon.  Dr.  Farrell  opened 
his  remarks  stating. that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  •Institute- was  to  pro- 
vide  ed.ucational  opportunities  for 
I  Ijoys  and  girls  unable- to  do  tlieir, 
■work  in  public,  schools.- Not  allv 
aro  blind,  he  said,  as  some  ot  the 
pupils  hare  partial,  sight.  A  dis- 
tinguishing  feaure  of  the  school 
j  is  the  different  method  ifc  uses  in 
teaching  reading  and  writing.  Dr. 
Farrell  then  explained  the  Braile 
system  using  i-aised  dots  on  paper 
across  -which  -  blind  pupils  ■  run 
their  fingers  to  read.  Writing  is 
accOQiplisheil  l)y  pitii<:;'hlTig  ■  out 
dots  on.  a  sheet  from  right  to  left. 
I  These  sheets  can  be  read  in  the 
,  dark. 

The  Institute,   he   said,   admits 
only  those  pupils  who  will  carry 
on  a  regular  school  education.  A 
week     from  today,  the     Institute 
will  celebrate  the  SOtli  anniversary 
,  ot    Its    kindergarten    department, 
!;  the   first   school   ever   established 
for  little  blind  children.     The  In- 
stitute is  now  over  10  O'  years  old 
and    it    gives    courses  from      the 
kindergarten  through  high  school ' 
and   even  prepares  young      blind 
people  for  college. 

Pupils,  Dr.  Farrell  said,  live 
in  twelve  cottages  each  with  its 
own  kitchen,  h-edroom  and  other 
living  quarters.  Harvard  has 
adopted  a  similar  system  in  its 
own  housing  program..  Da%  Far- 
rell eai-d  it  is  estimated  that  a 
blind  pei'son  works  with  a  25 
percent  handicap  but  24  percent 
of  this  is  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  seeing  people. 

Dr.  Farrell .  then  described  the 
different  trades  including  chair 
seating,  rug  weaving,,  etc.  Blind 
children  are  taught  other  trades 
and  skills  that  enable  them  to  go 
outside  to  work  in  industry 
Music  and  piano  tuning  also  of- 
•fer  fields  of  employment. 

Indicative  of  the  high  standa.rd 
of  education  taught  in  the  Perk 
Ins  Institute,  Dr.  Farrell  stated 
that  a  few  years  ago  tlie  first  and 
third  ranking  students  at  B.  U. 
Law  school  were  graduates  of  the 


,m.,.i. 
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Anniversary  Will   Be   Ob-i 

served  At  Institution       ' 

Next  Thursday  I 


KINDERGARTEN  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

OBSERVES  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  I 


Michael  Anagnos,  founder  of  the  Lower  School. 


Exercises  marking  tlie  fiftiplli 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its" 
kindergarten  and  the  one  liundredtli 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  are  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  May  20  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown.  Distinguished  educa- 
tors, the  trustees  of  Perkins  and 
graduates  of  the  school  are  to  be 
I  he  guests  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee at  a  luncheon.  During  the 
afternoon  cottages  and  rooms  will 
be  open  for  visitors  and  an  interest- 
I  ing  program  depicting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  will  be  given  in 
the  lower  school  close  at  thiee  o'- 
clock. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  will  be 
'■■  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of 
I  the  Perkins  Board  of  Trustees,  while 
[  the  hostess  of  the  day  will  be  Mrs. 
E.  Preble  Motley,  president  of  the 
ladies'  visiting  committee-  Dr.  Gab- 
riel Farrell,  director  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  planning  for  brief  addresses 
by  representatives  of  schools  I'or  the 
blind,  kindej;garten's,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  the  family  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
following  the  luncheon.  He  had 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elli- 
ott and  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Riphards,  the 
two  surviving  sisters  of  Mrs.  Anas- 
nos,  could  be  present,  but  these  two 
daughters  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first 
director  of  Perkins,  are  xinable  to 
/>ome  from  their  distant  homes. 

To  Be  Held  In  Court  Yard 

The  afternoon's  program  will  be 
given  in  the  beautiful  courtyard 
formed  by  the  cloistered  sides  of  the 
building  constituting  the  lower 
school.  On  a  specially  built  plat- 
form standing  against  the  wistaria- 
covered  front  of  the  center  building 
and  surmounted  by  the  graceful 
tower  the  children  of  the  lower 
school  will  be  given  a  pageant  act  < 
ing  out  the  incidents  in  the  life  ,of 
the  Greek  peasant  who  became  the 
I  founder  of  their  school  and  one  of 
;  the  three  men  who  directed  the 
work  of  Perkins  over  a  century. 
This  pageant  was  written  by  teach- 
ers of  the  school  and  will  include 
most  of  the  pupils.  Included  in 
the  program  will  be  a  series  of  Greek 
dances  and  folksongs. 

Supplementing  the  events  offered 
by  the  lower  school  will  be  several 
selections  by  the  full  student  body 
of  the  upper  school.  Usual  nuijn 
bers  will  be  fanfares  of  trumpets  b'y' 
boys  of' the  upper  school  at  the  op- 


A  glimpse  of  the  Close  —  Lower  School 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 


"Little  Kindergartners" — Two  of  the  children  costume 
for  the  celebration  of  the  30th  Anniversary  on  May  20 


ening  of  each  event  on  the  program 
and  the  ringing  out  of  each  number 
by  a  group  of  girls  playing  hand 
bells.  The  program  will  close  with 
choral  readings  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  poem,  "The  Day  and  the 
Work."  by  the  lower  school  with  a 
humming  accompaniment  by  the  up- 
per school  chorus  written  for  the 
occasion    by   Edward   W.  Jenkins,  a 

i  graduate  of  Perkins  and  member  of 

j  the  music  faculty. 

The  kindergarten  opened  its  doors 
on  May  2,  1887"  in  one  building  in 
Jamaica  Plain  with  ten  pupils.  If 
was  the  first  school  for  little  chil- 
dren in  the  world.  In  its  half  cen- 
tury of  service  over  1,200  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  have  been  given 
a  favorable  start  in  life.     Now  in  its 

I  commodious  buildings  in  Watertown 

;  it  has  facilities  for  120  pupils  and 
its  class  work  has  expanded  to  cov- 
fv  the  first  six  grades-  after  which 
the  children  are  advanced  to  the  up- 
per school. 

Founding ^i  K f ud«rm:a i( en 

The  founding  of  the  kindergarten 
.wag  the  culminating  event  in  the 
^eventful  life  of  Michael  Anagnos. 
Its  \jiK\o\e  life  has  been  associated 
wi|fii  him  as  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion which  started  in  South  Boston 
has  been  interwoven  with  the  life 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first 
director.  Dr.  Howe  was  interested 
in  the  struggle  for  Greek  freedom 
as  ardently  as  he  was  in  bringing 
release  to  those  without  sight.  While 
in  Greece  administering  relief  to  the 
Cretans  he  needed  the  seryices  of 
a  Greek  speaking  secretary.  Michael 
Anagnos,  a  peasant,  had  struggled 
up  from  the  hard  working  days  of 
sheep  tending  in  Papingo  to  the 
University  of  Athens  and  was  the 
man  on  the  spot  when  Dr.  Howe 
needed  help.  So  indispensable  was 
,.he  that  Dr.  Howe  brought  Anagnos 
back  to  America  with  him.  From 
then  on  the  story  follows  the  Hora- 


tio Alger  pattern.  Daughter  Julia 
or,  the  Howe  family  became  Mrs. 
Anagnos   and    Mr.    Anagnos    became 

Howe  and  the 


the  successor  of  Dr. 


second   director   of  Perkins   Institu 
t/on. 

From  its  start  the  kindergarten 
Apr  the  blind  has  'been  a  favorite 
ifcistitution  with  Boston  and,  New 
lEngland  people.  Woven  into  its 
Harliest  days  is  the  interest  of  men 
like  Phillip  Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell 
I|olmes,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Frank  Sanborn.  Louisa  Alcott  read 
d|figinal  manuscripts  to  friends  in 
lii'der  to  enlist  their  support  to  the 
ijew  enterprise. 

i  Today     the     kindergarten     offers 
f^'st    steps    to    those    withouji/  sight 

and  many  men  and  women  look  back 
upon  the  new  start  in  life  which 
it  was  able  to  offer.  From  the  out- 
set advancing  in  every  piethod  of 
instruction  it  now  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  institutions  for  in- 
struction and  guided  living  afforded 
by  the  cottage  system  in  the  world 
today.  Few  schools  have  a  more 
I  illustrious  past  and  more  appealing 
history. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

OBSERVES  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Michael  Anagnos,  founder  of  the  Lower  School. 


Anniversary  Will   Be  Ob- 
served At  Institution 
Next  Thursday 


Exercises  marking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its 
kindergarten  and  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  are  to  Up 
held  on  Thursday,  May  20  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa'- 
chuseits  FCTlfWT  fdr '  tfie  Blind  in 
Watertown.  •  Distinguished  educa- 
tors, the  trustees  of  Perkins  and 
graduates  of  the  school  are  to  be 
the  guests  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee at  a  luncheon.  During  the 
afternoon  cottages  and  rooms  will 
be  open  for  visitors  and  an  interest- 
ing program  depicting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  will  be  given  in 
the  lower  school  close  at  three  o'- 
clock. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  will  be 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of 
th«  Perkins  Board  of  Trustees,  while 
the  hostess  of  the  day  will  be  Mrg. 
E.  Preble  Motley,  president  of  thp 
fadies'  visiting  committee-  Dr.  Gab- 
riel Parrell,  director  of'  the  institu- 
tion, is  planning  for  brief  addresses 
by  representatives  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  kindergartens,  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  the  family  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
following  the  luncheon.  He  had 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elli- 
ott and  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  the 
two  surviving  sisters  of  Mrs.  Ana.^;- 
nos,  could  be  present,  but  these  two 
daughters  of  .Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first 
director  of  Perkins,  are  unable  to 
come  from  their  distant  homes. 

To  Be  Held  In  Court  Yard 

The  afternoon's  program  will  be 
given  in  the  beautiful  courtyard 
formed  by  the  cloistered  sides  of  the 
building  constituting  the  lower 
school.  On  a  specially  built  plat- 
form standing  against  the  wistaria- 
covered  front  of  the  center  building 
and  surmounted  by  the  graceful 
lower  the  children  of  the  lower 
school  will  be  given  a  pageant  act- 
ing out  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  Greek  peasant  who  became  the  ' 
founder  of  their  school  and  one  of 
the  three  men  who  directed  the 
work  of  Perkins  over  a  century. 
This  pageant  was  written  by  teach- 
ers of  the  school .  and  will  inclutle 
most  of  the  pupils.  Included  in 
the  program  will  be  a  series  of  Greek 
dances  and  folksongs. 

Supplementing  the  events  offered 
by  the  lower  school  will  be  several 
selections  by  the  full  student  body 
of  the  upper  school.  Usual  num- 
bers will  "be  fanfares  of  trumpets  by 
boys  of  the  upper  school  at  the  op- 


A  glimpse  of  the  Close  —  Lower  School 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown 


"Little  Kindergartners" — Two  of  the  children  costume 
for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  on  May  20 


ening  of  each  event  on  the  program 
and  the  ringing  out  of  each  number 
by  a  group  of  girls  playing  hand 
bells.  The  program  will  close  with 
choral  readings  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  poem,  "The  Day  and  the 
Work,"  by  the  lower  school  with  a 
humming  accompaniment  by  the  up- 
per school  chorus  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  and  member  of 
the  music  faculty. 

The  kindergarten  opened  its  doors 
on  May  2,  1887  in  one  building  in 
.Jamaica  Plain  with  ten  pupils.  It 
was  the  first  school  for  little  chil- 
dren in  the  world.  In  its  half  cen- 
tury of  service  over  1,200  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  have  been  given 
a  fa:vorable  start  in  life.  Now  in  its 
commodious  buildings  In  Watertown 
it  has  facilities  for  120  pupils  and 
its  class  work  has  expanded  to  cov- 
er the  first  six  grades  after  which 
the  children  are  advanced  to  the  up- 
per school. 

Founding-  Of  Kinderg-arten 

The  founding  of  the  kindergarten 
was  the  culminating  event  in  ilio 
eventful  life  of  Michael  Anagnob. 
Its  whole  life  has  been  associated 
with  him  as  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion which  started  in  South  Boston 
has  been  interwoven  with  the  life 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first 
director.  Dr.  Howe  was  interested 
in  the  struggle  for  Greek  freedom 
as  ardently  as  he  was  in  bi-inging 
release  to  those  without  sight.  While 
in  Greece  administering  relief  to  the 
Cretans  he  needed  the  services  of 
a  Greek  speaking  secretary.  Michael 
Anagnos,  a  peasant,  had  struggled 
up  from  the  hard  working  days  of 
sheep  tending  in  Papingo  to  the 
University  of  Athens  and  was  the 
man  on  the  spot  when  Dr.  Howe 
needed  help.  So  indispensable  was 
he  that  Dr.  Howe  brought  Anagnos 
back  to  America  with  him.  From 
then  on  the  story  follows  the  Hora- 


tio  Alger    pattern.      Daughter    Julia 
]  of    the    Howe    family    became    Mrs. 

I  Anagnos    and    Mr.    Anagnos   became 
i  the  successor  of  Dr.  Howe  and  the 
second   director   of   Perkins   Institu- 
tion. 

P'roni  its  start  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  has  been  a.  favorite 
institution  with  Boston  and  New- 
England  people.  Woven  into  its 
earliest  days'is  the  interest  of  men 
like  Phillip  Brooks.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Frank  Sanborn.  Louisa  Alcott  read 
original  manuscripts  to  friends  in 
order  to  enlist  their  support  to  the 
new  enterprise. 

Today     the     kindergarten     offers  j 
first    steps    to    those    without    sight  I 

and  many  men  and  women  look  back 
upon  the  new  start  in  life  whic^ 
it  was  able  to  offer.  From  the  out^ 
set  advancing  in  every  method  of 
instruction  it  now  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  institutions  for  in- 
struction and  guided  living  afforded 
by  the  cottage  system  in  the  world 
today.  Few  schools  have  a  more 
illustrious  past  and  more  appealing 
history.  
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EXERCISES  marking  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  its  kinder- 
garten and  the  one  hundred  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  are  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
May  20,  by  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Distinguished  educators,  the  trustees  of 
Perkins  and  graduates  of  the  school  are 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  Ladies  Visiting  - 
Committee  at  a  luncheon.  During  the 
afternoon  cottages  and  class  rooms  will 
be  open  for  visitors  and  an  interesting 
program  depicting  the  activities  of  the 
school  will  be  given  in  the  Lower  School 
Close  at  three  o'clock. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  will  be  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
Perkins  board  of  trustees,  while  the 
hostess  of  the  day  will  be  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley,  president  of  the  ladies  visiting 
committee.  I 
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News  Items. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  at- 
tending the  luncheon  and  celebration 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tute's lower  school  in  WateTttnrT*' on 
Thuirsd'ay,  May  20,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Richards,  of  Groton  School, 
direct,  descendants  of  the  Samuel 
Gridley   Howe   family. 
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Prominent  Boston  women,  memlbers 
of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  to 
the  Kindergarten  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tions' Lower  School,  will  5,ct  as  hos- 
tesses for  a  luncheon  and  celebration 
of  the  kindergarten's  50th  anniversary 
and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
er, Michael  Anagnos,  on  May  20,  at 
1  o'clock.  Distinguished  educators,  j 
trustees  and  alumni  are  attending  the 
luncheon  and  the  afternoon's  exercises 
in   the  Lower   School. 

'Serving   $a    £hi9   I^a/dies^     fiommiUee, 

a,fe:  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  presi- 
dtoit,  and  Miss  Ellen  Bullard,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  Lester  de  C.  Hinds,,  Mrs.  Henry 
H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge, 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  George 
H.  Monks  and  Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  at- 
tending are:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell 
of  Boston,  upresident  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  Mr.  P.  G.  Dascalopoulo, 
Royal  Consul  of  Greece  in  Boston,  rep- 
resenting the  Greek  people  in  behalf  of 
the  founder  of  the  Lower  School;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Marion  Hall  of  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  New  York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Richards  of  the  Groton  School, 
all  direct  descendants  of  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe. 
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Bates  Graduate  Makes 
Good     In     Education 


H 


Lincoln  J.  Roys  Was  in  '01, 
^..--And  Married  Lewis- 
^  ton  Girl 


Among  many  graduates  of  Bates 
college  who  have  made  good  in  the 
field  of  education  ie  Lincoln  J. 
Roys,  who  was  in  the  class  of  1901, 
and  who  married  a  Lewiston  girl, 
liiiss  Alice  Cartland,  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Roys  is  a  native  of  Liver- 
more'  Falls,  and  some  of  his  early 
experience  at  teaching  was  in 
Maine,  as  he  was  principal  in 
k  Wayne  hlffh  school  immediately  af- 
ter   his    commencement. 

Here  he  still  likes  to  return,  not 
only   to   visit   relatives   and   attend 


Lincoln  J.  Roys,  native  of  Uiver- 
more  Falls, 

Bates  reunions,  but  because  he  is 
a  great  lover  of  fishing,  and  likes 
our  Maine  waters.  He  has  fished 
Moosehead  and  nftany  a  trout-brook 


jOver  the  State.  If  he  has  any  other 
'hobby,   which   he   indulges   here,    it 
probably   is    berrying.    For    he    ha* 
never  gotten  over  his  boyhood  lik-  , 

tag  for  an  afternoon  on  the  hills, 
hunting  blueberries  or  raspberries, 
Nowhere    else      do    they    grow      so 

tastyl 

Lewiston  people  recall  that  Mr. 
Roys  had  an  unusually  fine  voice 
when  he  was  In  college.  His  range 
was  both  high  and  low.  In  the] 
years  since  he  has  sung  hi  church 
a  great  deal. 

After  leaving  Maine  Mr.  Roys  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tute in  Boston;  then  attTiS~1n?h 
schdoT  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  la- 
ter taking  the  position  of  princi- 
pal of  the  grammar  school  there. 

In    19O0   he   went   to   Port   Jervis, 
N.     T.     to   be     superintendent     of  | 
schools;    and    three   years   later   he 
settled    at    Bast    Orange,    N.    J.    as 
principal  of  the  "Washington  school. 
I  He  belongs  to  the  Lions  and  is  ac- 
I  tive  in  the  Bates  alumni  group. 
I      During  his  visits  to  L.ewlston,  Mr. 
Roys  usually  enjoys  a  visit  at  Gur-  j 
net,  where  he   owns  two   cottages; 
and  he  lately  has  acquired  a  farm 
at  Sutton,  N.  H.     The  death  of  his 
wife  three  years   ago   gave   him   a 
sad  loss,  as  she,  too,  was  a  teacher 
and  a  gifted  woman  in  many  ways. 
He  »B  expected  Iber*  for  a  visit  this 
Suiniwer. 
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BLIND  GREEK  GIRL 
TO  GIVE  ADDRESS 

I  ■ ■ 

Perkins  Institution  to  Honor 
Kindergarten  Founder 

Kyriake  Nicolaidou,  a  blind  Greek 
girl  who  has  prepared  herself  to 
teach  the  blind  in  her  native  land, 
will  speak  at  the  exercises  to  be 
held  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Thursday  commemorating  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  and 
the  centennial  of  its  founder, 
Michael  Anagnos. 

Anagnos,  a  Greek,  came  to  Boston 
in  1867  with  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
the  first  director  of  the  famous 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind. 
He  married  Howe's  daughter,  then 
succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

I  Miss  Nicolaidou,  who  will  speak  on 
'the  subject,  "Perkins'  Contribution 
I  to  Greece  Through  Me,"  came  to 
:  study  at  Perkins  in  1931,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Near  East  Founda- 
tion. She  was  bom  somewhere 
near  the  Black  sea,  but  she  knows 
neither  the  exact  place  nor  the  year, 
for  her  family  were  driven  from 
their  home  by  the  Turks.  During 
their  exile  in  Turkey,  her  parents 
were  separated  from  her,  and  the 
girl  lost  her  sight  through  trachoma, 
a  disease  prevalent  in  the  Near  East. 
Although  Thursday's  exercises  are 
primarily  to  be  concerned  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  kinder- 
garten, Director  Gabriel  Farrell  de- 
cided to  add  Miss  Nicolaidou's  talk 
to  the  program,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  illustrate  another  tie  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  Greece. 

It  was  upon  his  return  from  parti- 
pation  in  the  Greek  fight  for  free- 
dom that  Dr.  Howe  was  inducted  to 
become  the  first  director  of  Perkins. 
It  was  at  a  later  time,  when  he  was 
carrying  relief  to  the  Cretans,  that 
Howe    met    Anagnos,    then    grad- 
uating   from     the     University     of 
Athens,  and  brought  him  back  to 
this  country  to  become  his  successor. 
It    was    Anagnos,    a    shepherd    boy  j 
from   the   hillsides   of  Epirus,  who ' 
established   here    the    first   kinder- ! 
garten   in   the   world   for   sightless 
children. 
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Looking    After   Others    Overcomes 

!  Blind    Handicap,    Declares    Teacher 


«>    ;= 


Woman  Brings  Word 
Of    Good    Will 

From  Japan 

* 

Looking  after  other  folks  ie  the 
best  of  all  ways  to  forget  that 
blin^rigSg,j;aO„.  ^6,  ^  handicap,  says 
Miss  Genevievs  Caulfield  of  Tokyo, 
Japan.  '    •     ' 

The  Helen  Keller  cf  the  Far 
JEast,  Miss  Caulfield  was  guest  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
yesterday  on  an  errand  of  good 
•will,  to  promote  better  understand- 
ing between  her  fellow  Americans 
and  the  Japanese  with  whom  she 
worked  for  the  last  14  years.  To 
point  her  message  of  international 
fellov/ship  she  brought  along  her 
Japanese  adopted  daughter,  Har- 
uko  Caulfield,  17.  Haruko  is  a  smil- 
ing and   gracious   emissary. 

"Being  without  sight  is  no  more 
Of  a  handicap  than  bad  temper  or 
other  shortcomings,"  she  explained. 
"Most  of  us  travel  through  life 
trying  to  overcome  some  failing. 
As  a  girl  at  the  Philadelphia 
School  for  the  Blind  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  out  to  Japan  to 
help  other  blind  people.  So  I  en- 
tered Trinity  College  and  then 
jwent  to  Columbia  University.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  competed 
on  equal  terms  with  sighted  stu- 
dents and  I  was  happy  to  complete 
the  college  work  in  four  years.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  work  harder  than 
other  students  and  employ  girls 
to  read  lessons  to  me,  but  it  was 
«.  happy  time." 

!  Arrived  in  Japan,  Miss  Caulfield 
learned  that  work  being  done  by 
Japanese  leaders  for  the  blind  was 
excellent  and  that  her  services 
were  not  needed.  So  she  accepted 
a  post  as  teacher  in  the  Tokyo 
Fifth  Middle  School  and  her 
classes  have  been  lively,  active  14 
year  old  boys. 

"I  was  taken  aback  when  the 
principal  suggested  I  might  need 
a  sighted  person  to  keep  discipline 
in  the  classes,"  she  continued.  "It 
seemed  to  me  I  was  a  pretty  poor 
teacher  if  I  could  not  handle  those 
classes  alone.  So  I  tried  it,  the 
boys  accepted  me,  and  I've  had  a 
busy  14  yeai-6." 

Sees    Few   Americans 

Her  experiences  began  with  the 
earthquake  and  because  of  her  in- 
terest in  the  Japanese  people  stim- 
ulated at  that  time  she  has  always 
made  her  home  among  them.  She 
,  sees  few  Americans,  but  works  and 


Blind  since  birth,  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield  of  Tokyo,  right, 

uses  her  adopted  Japanese  daughter,  Haruko,  17,  for  eyes  as 

well  as  an  emissary  in  Miss  Caulfield 's  fellowship  tours 


lives    among    the     people    of    her 
adopted  country. 

"This  present  trip  is  a  modest 
effort  to  correct  some  of  the  half- 
truths  which  make  for  bad  feeling 
between  the  nations,"  she  said. 
"The  Japanese  people  are  so  hard- 
working, so  kindly,  and  so  sincere 
in  their  efforts  to  work  out  their 
destiny  in  harmony  with  other  peo- 
ples that  I  want  to  do  what  I  can 


to  promote  better  understanding." 
Mise  Caulfield  renewed  an  old 
acquaintance  yesterday  with  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Edward 
Mooney  whom  she  knew  when  he 
was  a  papal  legate  in  the  Far  East 
some  years  ago.  She  spoke  before 
an  alumnae  group  of  the  Acdemy 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  yesterday  and 
tomorrow  will  talk  to  pupils  of  the 
school.  y-' 
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npHERE  LIES  before  me  the  an-, 
-"-    nouncement   of   the  Perkins   In-i 


fStitution    for    the    Blind- 
fcated,  I  think,  in  Watertown — that 
on  Thursday  next  (May  20)  it  will 
celebrate    the    50th    anniversary    of 
the  founding  of  its  kindergarten  for 
blind  children  and  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of 
tJie  school  Michael  Anagnos.      Into 
the  details  of  the  program  I  shall 
not   go;    but   the   temptation   is   to 
descant  a  little  on  this  useful  move- 
ment and  on  the  men  who  started 
it — Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  father-Li- 
?aw,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.    As  for 
the  observances,  I  note  they  are  to 
include   pageants   by   the   pupils   of 
the  Institution,   which  in  part  will 
enact  stirring  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  humble   Greek  peasant  who 
became  the  chief  figure  in  the  work 
of  training    the    bhnd,    along    with 
some  Greek  dances  and  folk-songs 
and    music    by    trained    hand-bell 
ringers. 

*•* 

Somewhere  at  home  I  have  a  book 
of  essays  by  the  late  John  Jay  Chap- 
man, among  which  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  ^-ivid  account  of  the 
dramatic  career  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  without  whom  Michael  An- 
agnos probably   would   never   have 
been   heard   of.      There    have    beeu 
few  Americans  with  so  interesting 
a  record  as  Dr.  Howe — a  born  ad- 
venturer.    He  was  bom  in  Boston 
in   1801,   lived  for   75   stirring   and 
eventful  years,  and  died  in  Boston 
in  1876.    He  graduated  at  Brown  in 
1821 — Brown    later    made    him    an 
LL.D. — and  received  his  medical  de- 
gree at  Harvard  in  1824.     He  went; 
at  once  to  Greece,  where  the  warj 
for  independence  was  then  raging,  | 
and  enlisted.    He  instituted  a  splen- 
did medical  and  surgical  service  m| 
the  Greek  army  and  participated  asj 
a  leader  in   many  battles.       After' 
Greek    independence    was    won,    he 
continued    to    serve    that    country, 
partly  by  enlisting  American  aid  in 
the    form    of    relief    supplies    and 
partly    by    founding    an    industrial 
training  school  at  Corinth.    Return- 
ing to  Boston  in  1832  he  interested 
influential  people  in  his  project   to 
found  a  school  for  the  blind,   chief 
among    them    being    Col.     Perkins 
whose  name  was  given  to  the  insti- 
tution.    Dr.  Howe  pioneered  in  the 
production  of  books  in  raised  typa 
and  served  for  some  years  as  first 
director   of   the   school.     His   most 
notable   achievement   was   the   suc- 
cessful instruction  of  Laura  Bridg- 
n-.an,  a  blind,  deaf  and  mute  girl. 


During  his  days  in  Greece  as  a 
relief  administrator,  Dr.  Howe  found 
himself  in  need  of  a  secretary  capa- 
ble of  speaking  both  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish.    He  found  the  man  ready  to 
hand    in    the    person     of    Michael ' 
Anagnos,    a   peasant    lad    who    had 
spent   his    youth    tending   sheep    In 
the  Papingo   district  and   who   had 
the  ambition  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity   of   Athens.      So    indispensable 
was  Anagnos  to  Dr.  Howe  that  ho 
was  brought   to   Boston   when   the, 
doctor  returned.     He  married  Julia,' 
daughter    of    Dr.    Howe    and    Julia 
Ward    Howe,    and    ultimately    suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law  as  head  oS 
the     Perkins     Institution     for     the 
Blind.     He  extended  its  work,  per- 
fected its  methods,  and  made  it  a 
model  for  other  schools  of  like  na- 
ture which  Dr.  Howe  had  inspired 
to  be  founded  in  many  other  states. 
It  was  Mr.  Anagnos  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  kindergarten  school 
and  who  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing  it    into    being.      It    opened    its 
doors  in  May,  1887,  with  10  pupils 
At  that  time  it  was  located  in  Ja- 
maica Plain.     Since  its  removal  to 
Watertown  it  has  greatly  expanded 
and  now  has  facilities  for  120. 
*«♦ 

From  its  start  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  been  a  favorite  in- 
stitution with  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land people.  Woven  into  its  earliest 
days  is  the  interest  of  men  like  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  PranK 
Sanborn.  Loyisa  May  Alcott  read 
original  manuscripts  to  friends  mj 
Older  to  enlist  their  support  of  the 
new  enterprise.  Today  the  Kinder- 
garten offers  first  steps  to  those 
without  sight,  and  many  afflicted 
men  and  women  look  back  upon  the 
new  start  in  life  which  it  was  able 
to  offer.  From  the  outset  advancing 
in  every  new  method  of  instruction 
it  now  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
iiistitutions  for  instruction  and 
guided  living  afforded  by  the  cottage  I 
ejystem  in  the  world  today.  Few 
schools  have  a  more  illustrious  past 
and  more  appealing  history.  | 

*** 

I  believe  there  are  at  present  but 
two  surviving  daughters  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Howe — these  being  Mrs.  Laura 
E  Richards  and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
ElUott,  both  distinguished  writers. 
Unfortunately  neither  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  celebration  next  Thurs- 


I         Perkins   Institution   Choir 

Durmg  the  program  out  of  WEEI 
from  3:30  to  3:45  this  afternoon  Dr 
Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  will 
speak  on  "A  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind."  in  commemoration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  kindergarten  at  that  institution. 
Following  his  talk  the  upper  school 
choir  will  sing  "Gypsy  Life"  (Schu- 
mann), "Chorus  of  the  Sons  of 
Japhet"  (Rubenstein)  and  "The  Im- 
mortal" (Chadwick).  Each  selection 
has  been  memorized  through  the 
Braille   system  of  music. 


On  May  20,  the  Perkins  Institution  In) 
Watertown  will  obs«£)iik«MMirfMMiding  ot: 
the   first   kindergarten    for   the   blind   in. 
Watertown  will  oibserve  the  founding  of 
the    first   kindergarten    for    the   blind   in 
the   world.  i 

This   event    took   place    when    Perkins | 
Institution    was    located    in    Boston,    in 
May,    1887. 

The  observance  will  also  honor  the 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek 
shepherd  who  worked  himself  upward 
to  become  a  university  graduate  be- 
fore  he    came    to   this   country. 
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PROGRAM 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusic  (Allegro) Mozart 

Walter  Carr,  Leo  Queenan 
Robert  Cookson,  Stephanie  Mierzewski,  Joseph  Ramos 
Marjorie  Johnston  and  Paul  Bauguss  (of  the  Faculty) 

Ave  Maria  (Violin  Obligate  by  Paul  Bauguss)    .       .        .        Schubert 

Lorraine  McNamara 

Clair  de  Lune Debussy 

Clifford  Hall 

The  Piper  of  Love Carew 

Mary  Downey 

Air  k  la  Bourree Handel 

Eileen  McNamara 

Hymn  k  Sainte  Cecile Gounod 

Walter  Carr 
(Andrea  Caroselli  at  the  Organ) 

The  Dream  of  Home Arditi 

Angelina  Corsi 

Aufschwung Schumann 

Phillip  Small 

The  Two  Grenadiers Schumann 

John  diFrancesco 

Sonata,  Op.  13  (second  movement) Beethoven 

Evelyn  Crossman 

Concerto,  No.  23  (first  movement) Vioiti 

Leo  Queenan 

Nocturne,  Op.  32,  No.  1 Chopin 

Frances  Buckley 

Vesti  la  giubba Leoncavallo 

Andrea  Caroselli 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  1  (first  movement) Beethoven 

John  diFrancesco 

Marche  Religieuse Guilmant 

Andrea  Caroselli 
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Reilecdng  Decades  of  Untiring  Service 


Bj  a  Staff  Photographer 

Tower  of  Main  Buiiding^,  Perkins  Institute,  Mirrored  in  Charles  River 

'The  Institute  Is  to  Celebrate  Tomorrow  the  Fiftieth  Amiiversarv  of  the  Opening  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the  inoth  Anniversary 
of  th«  Birth  of  Its  Founder,  Miclical  Anagnos.  Anniversary  Exercises  Will  Start  at  :>  p.  m.  Toy  Orchestras,  Folk  Dances  and 
Singing  Gan<es  Are  Features  of  the  Exercises.   Guests  Arc  Invited   lo   Visit   the   Classrooms   and    See   the   Projects   on   Which   the 

Children  Wo^  ,,,,.        ™.  am*  - 
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Paul  Giuliana  to 

Give  Recital 

Paul  Giuliana,  graduate  of  the 
Peckija.s  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
will  give  an  organ  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  this  evening.  Mxm 
Giuliana  has  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Here  is 
the  program:  j 

Fantasia  in  G  minor   Bacli  j 

Choral-Preludes:  | 

Schmuke  Dich  j 

Walet  will  ich  Dich  Geben  j 

Von  Gott  will  ich  nicht  Lassen 

Liebster  Jesu    Bach  | 

Fugue  in   G  minor    Bach  i 

Choral  in  B  minor   Franck  | 

Canon    Schumann  | 

Berceuse    Viernpj 

Allegro  from  Symphony  No.  2. 
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RETREAT  FOR  STUDENTS  OF 
(T      INSTITUTE  FOR  BUND 

Vrhe  third  annual  retreat  for  the 
students  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  scHWtmW  to  take  place 
on  the  May  22-23  and  May  29-30 
week-ends    at    Bellarmine    House, 

C  oh  3  S<S  G  t 

Rev  Patrick  J.  Nolan,  S.  J.,  dean 
of  men  at  Boston  College,  will  di- 
rect the  retreat,  assisted  by  Rev 
Stephen  J.  Mulcahy,  S.  J.,  also  of 
Boston  College.  Bosrton  College 
students  who  have  been  acting  as 
readers  at  Perkins  Institute  during 
the  past  few  months  will  go  along 
as  guides,  together  with  several 
Je£?uit  scholastics  from  University^ 
Heights. 


GREEiNFIELD.  May  20  —Mr  and 
Mrs  Elwyn  Smith  are  in  Water- 
town,  Mass,  attending  the  fiftieth! 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  a 
Kindergarten  School  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blin9:**^ie 
s ch"Syt" *lS*al s o  observing  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Mr  Anagnos  who  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  for 
thirty  years ;  and  wlio  established 
its  Kindergarten  School  —  the  first 
of  the  kind  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


The  Perkins  Institution 

Celebrates 

Fifty    years    of    kindergarten, 
training   for   sightless   chUdren 
are  celebrated  today  by  appro- 
priate exercises  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.    The 
cause  is  good,  and  the  occasion 
most  fitting.  In  1837,  just  a  cen- 
tury    ago,     Friedrich     Froebel 
established    the    first    "garden"! 
for  cultivation  of  child  life,  and 
in  that  same  year  a  hill-town  of 
ancient  Greece  saw  the  birth  of 
an     unusual     citizen,     Michael 
Anagnos.  who  later  became  one 
of    the    greatest    philanthropic 
leaders  Boston  has  ever  known. 
Anagnos,   an   inspired   and   in-j 
spiring  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  was  the  founder  of 
its  work  for  young  blind  chil- 
i  dren,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  j 

\  world. 

Today  the  kindergarten  gives 
'  service  of  the  highest  quality  to 
!  many     mo-e     children  -  twelve  1 
*  times    mors    children— than    it 
helped  at  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing.    Only  ten  pupils  were  en- 
rolled  at  the   beginning.     Now 
the  kindergarten  comprises  one 
hundred    and    twenty.      Young 
boys  and  girls  whose" mental  hq- 
rizon,  lacking  eyesight,  is  limited 
to  the  range  of  their  finger-tips, 
are  encouraged  to  realize  that 
i  they  may  still  gain  wide  knowl- 
edge and  employ  their  learning 
to  high  advantage.     Also,  they 
are    given    happiness    as    they 
work,   the   greatest   of   occupa- 
tional blessings. 

Boston  has  long  found  it  a 
matter  of  pride  to  support  an 
endeavor  so  excellent.  The  Per- 
kins Institution  offers  first-rate 
advantages  in  ail  its  depart- 
ments, for  pupils  from  the 
youngest  to  oldest.  The  school 
is  unique  and  significant.  It  de- 
serves the  most  generoifc  aid 
from  all  who  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  to  its  endowment 
funds  or  to  the  general  current 
expense  of  its  maintenance. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FOR 
BUND  HONORS  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY  OF  PEASANT 

Watertown,  Mass.,  May  20,  (^)— 
Pageantry  and  music  at  Perkins  In-I 
stitution  for  the  Blind  today  mark- 
ed the  100th  birthday  anniversary  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Grgek  peasant 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kin- 
dergarten  for  the  blind  50  years  agoj 


Pageant  of  Blind  Honors 
School  Founder  Today 

Perkins  Pupils  to  Mark  Start 
of  Ist  Kindergarten  There     i 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  May  19  (/P).. 
—Blind  children  will  celebrate  to- 
morrow with  pageantry  and  song,  as 
might  those  with  sight,  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  man 
who  founded  the  world's  first  km- 
dergarten  for  the  blind. 

While  honoring  the  memory  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant, 
the  children  will  mark,  too,  the! 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  openmg 
of  the  kindergarten  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,^  school  for  blind  chil-| 
dren. 

In  the  courtyard  formed  by  the 
cloistered  sides  of  the  institution's 
buildings,  the  blind  youngsters  will 
act  out  a  pageant  depicting  the  life 
of  Anagnos.  Older  students  will 
assist. 

1     Anagnos  came  to  the  Perkins  In- 
1  stitution  after  meeting  Dr.  Samuel 
iGrridley  Howe,  first  director  of  the 
'  institution,  in    Greece.    A    peasant 
and    shepherd,    Anagnos    had    ob- 
tained a  university  education  after 
a  hard  struggle. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  with 
Dr.  Howe,  he  became  associated 
with  the  institution,  married  Dr. 
Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  and  became 
second  director  of  the  institution. 
On  May  2,  1887,  he  opened  the  first 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  the 
world  with  ten  pupils. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  1,200  boys 
and  girls  without  sight  have  been 
given  a  favorable  start  in  life.  Now 
the  institution  has  accommodation 
for  120  pupils. 


Perkins  Troop  carried  out  a  special 
program  last  Friday  evening,  with  an 
investiture  service  for  19  new  Tender- 
foot Scouts.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institution,  carried 
on  the  service  assisted  by  Scoutmaster 

i  Smith,  Merrill  Maynard  and  Roger 
Beaudry.  It  was  an  original  service 
developed  by  the  leaders  of  the  troop, 

:  simple  yet  very  effective  and  well  car- 
ried out.  By  it  Jesse  Costa,  Herbert 
Sabin,  Alden  Allen  and  his  "buddy" 
John  Heald,  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  Hen- 
ry Garceau,  Kenneth  Morris,  Rolland 
Morreau,  Alex  Zarr,  Tommy  Cotter, 
Etore  Rosati,  William  Biu-ke,  Alfred 
Corsi,  Robert  Patch,  Eugene  Baroni, 
Anthony  Sacko,  Jimmy  Walsh,  George  i 
Zermes,  Donald  Sothern,  and  Frank! 
Correia  were  inducted  into  Scouting 
and  presented  their  Tenderfoot  badges. 
Witnesses  of  the  investiture  were 
about  20  Scouts  of  Troop  51  and  quite 
a  number  of  friends.  After  this  part 
of  the  program,  the  members  of  the 
two  troops  mixed  up  in  small  groups  for , 

I  mutual    instruction    in    various    Scout  I. 
subjects,  and  later  the  Perkins  Scouts' 

1  demonstrated  to  their  visitors  the  use 

i  of  Braille  slates  and  writers,  and  other  1 

I  special  equipment  which  they  have  to  | 

I  help  them  in  their  studies. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARIES 

On  May  2, 1887  the  Kindergarten  opened  its  new  build- 
ing in  Jamaica  Plain  with  ten  pupils.  It  was  the  First  school  for 
little  blind  children  in  the  world.  Since  then  1200  boys  and 
girls  have  been  helped  through  its  beneficent  care  and  kindly 
tuition. 

Michael  Anagnos  was  born  in  Greece,  November  7, 
1837.  After  assisting  Dr.  hHowe  in  administering  relief  to 
the  Cretans  he  came  with  him  to  America,  and  in  1876  be- 
came the  second  director  of  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Kindergarten  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  of 
Michael  Anagnos  to  help  little  children  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  exercises  marking  the  semi-centennial  of  its  founding 
should  be  merged  with  the  observance  of  the  centennial 
of  its  founder's  birth. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Kindergarten  moved  to  the 
present  buildings  in  Watertown  which  are  contiguous  to 
those   of   the    older   and    more   advanced    Institution.      This 
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enables  close  co-operation  between  the  two  schools  and 
assures  an  uninterrupted  program  of  education  from  kinder- 
garten through   high  school. 

With  the  progress  of  time  the  Kindergarten  has  grown  in 
size  and  in  scope.  Now  the  commodious  buildings  with 
spacious  playgrounds  provide  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
children.  Planned  originally  to  receive  children  of  kinder- 
garten age  and  to  care  for  them  until  they  were  able  to  enter 
the  Institution  at  nine  it  now  offers  schooling  through  the 
sixth  grade  when  transfer  is  made  to  the  Upper  School. 

Through  all  the  years  the  Lower  School  has  moved'  ahead 
with  advancement  in  educational  methods.  Founded  upon  the 
principles  of  Froebel,  it  early  introduced  the  methods  of 
Montessori  and  was  among  the  first  to  employ  a  teacher  of 
sloyd.  Now  its  instruction  is  co-ordinated  in  units  or  pro- 
jects following  the  principles  of  progressive  education. 

Guests  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  and  see  the 
projects  on  which  the  children  are  at  work. 
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PROGRAM 

LUNCHEON,  1:00  P.M. 
Lower  School  Hall 

For  the  Trustees,  the  Ladies'  Visiting 
Committee  and  Invited  Guests. 


ANNIVERSARY  EXERCISES,  3:00  P.M. 

Anagnos  Court,  Lower  School 

THE  PERKINS  CHORUS Upper  School 

The  Immortal Chadwick 

Daybreak         Faning 

SPRING  GARDEN  SCENE  Kindersarten  and  Grade  One 

The  Seeds  Grow  Up 
Watering  the  Flowers 
The  Garden 
Butterfly  Fairy 

GREEK  FOLK  DANCE Primary  Girls 

Tsamiko 

THE  PERKINS  CHORUS Upper  School 

The  Miller's  Wooing Faning 

TOY  ORCHESTRA Kindersarten  Children 

The  Connecticut  March 

Vienna  March 

The  Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers 
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SINGING  GAMES Grade  One 

Ducks 

Sally  Go  Round 

Blue  Bird 

The  Muffin  Man 

THE  PERKINS  CHORUS Upper  School 

Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men Williams 

A  TALK  Kyriake  Nicolaidou 

"Perkins  Gift  to  Greece  Tfiroush  Me" 

DRAMATIC  SKETCH Children  of  the  Lower  School 

"The  Shepherd  of  Papingo" 

(A  play  depicting  the  life  of  Michael  Anagnos) 

HAND  BELLS Upper  School  Girls 

How  Sweetly  Flowed  the  Gospel  Sound 

TRUMPETS Upper  School  Boys 

Aloha-Oe 

CHORAL  SPEAKING  Primary  Children 

The  Day  and  The  Work Markham 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 
1937 


G.  PEABODY  GARDNER,  JR. 
Vice-President 


ROBERT  H.  HALLOWELL 
President 

GABRIEL  FARRELL 
Secretary  and  Director 


ROGER  AMORY 
Treasurer 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Mrs.  Francis  J.  Daley 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Danielson 
Mrs.  John  F.  Dowd 
Henry  H.  Faxon,  M.D. 
Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs.  Homer  Gage 


Ralph  Lowell 

Daniel  J.  Lyne 

Warren  Motley 

Rev. -George  P.  O'Conor 

Leverett  Saltonstall 

Miss  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike 


LADIES'  VISITING  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


MRS.  E.  PREBLE  MOTLEY,  President 
MISS  ELLEN  T.  BULLARD,  Secretary 


Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Edward  Cunningham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lester  deC.  Hinds 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks 


Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sprague 
Mrs.  James  A.  Sullivan 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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PERKINS  STUDENTS  IN  CELEBRATION 


Blind,  yet  they  carry  on  like  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.   Above:    Students  of  the  kindergarten 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Watertown  liven   things  up  a  bit  with  an  eight-piece  orchestra.  Below:  "Spring 
garden  scene,"  a  colorful  playlet  depic  ting  the  arrival  of  the  season  of  flowers. 


BUND  PUPILS 
JOIN  IN  FETE 

Celebrate   50th   Anniver- 
I     sary  of  Kindergarten 
i  At  Perkins 


Happy  and  light-hearted  despiti 
the  handicap  of  blindness,  boys  an( 
girls  in  the  kindergarten  division  o 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  i] 
Watertown  joined  today  in  an  ob 


ENTERTAINMENT  PROGRAM 

The  day's  festivities  included  a 
playlet,  chorus  singing,  folk  dance, 
merry  tunes  by  a  toy  orchestra,  sing- 
ing games  and  a  dramatic  sketch. 
Also  on  the  program  were  trumpet 
solos,  choral  «oeaking  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Kyriake  Nicolaidou. 

The  pupils,  laughing  and  joining 
in  the  fun  with  a  spirit  which  sur- 
prised the  audiences,  held  their  an- 
niversary exercises  in  the  Anagnos 
court  of  the  lower  school. 


flowers,  the  butterfly  fairy  and  tlie 
growing  of  the  seeds.  Children  of 
the  lower  school  presented  a  play 
depicting  the  life  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos, entitled  "The  Shepherd  of 
Papingo." 

Guests  speakers  at  a  luncheon  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution kindergarten  were  P.  G. 
Dascalopoulo,  royal  consul  of  Greece 
in  Boston;  Theodore  Theodorides  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople;  Miss 
Frances  Tredick,  director  of  practice 
teaching  at  Wheelock  school,  Dr.  Ga- 


H. 
corporation. 


_,      ,  ,.     ,         ^     .  ,  ^     ■  briel    Farrell,    director    of    Perkins 

The  toy  orchestra  of  eight  pieces  ,  institution,    and   Robert    H.    Hallo 
played   tuneful    melodies,    mcludmg    ,,ell,   president   of   the 
the  "Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers," 
and  the  kindergarten  pupils  plainly 
showed  that  they  expressed  through 
music  what  they  lacked  in  sight. 

Though  unable  to  see  the  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  plants  and 
green  foliage  with  which  nature  has 
servance  of  the  bOth  anniversary  o!  ^^^  clothed  the  countryside,  the  boys 
the  oi>ening  of  the  kindergarten  aiK  and  girls  entered  gaily  into  the  spirit 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birtl  of  the  season  with  the  presentation 

of  its  founder.  Michael  Anagnos.    ?^^thP^^'iLn^'tl?/?"''''  '^Tft 
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The  luncheon  was  for  the  trustees,] 
the  ladies'  visiting  committee  and, 
invited  guests.  j 

Attending  were  G.  Peabody  Gard-| 
ner,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Gabriel  Far-1 
rell,    secretary    and    director;    Mrs. 
Frances  J.  Daley,  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
Danielson,    Dr.    Henry    H.    Faxon, 
Ralph  Lowell,  Warren  Motley,   the 
Rev.  George  P.  O'Conor,  and  Miss 
Rosanna  D.  Thomdike  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  ladies'  visiting  commit- 
tee  to   the   kindergarten:     Mrs.   E. 
Preble  Motley,  Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard, 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coblidge,  Mrs.  Edward 
Cunningham,   Jr.,   Mrs.   Lester   deC, 
Hinds,  Mrs.  George  H.  Monks,  Miss| 
Eleanor  S.  Parker,  Mrs.   Henry  H.' 
Sprague,  Mrs.  James  A.  Sullivan  and 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan.  j 

Michael    Anagnos    was    born    In! 
Greece,  Nov.  7,  1837,  and  after  as- 
sisting  Dr.   Howe   in   administering 
relief  to  the  Cretans  came  with  him 
to  America,  and  in  1876  became  the 
second  director  of  Perkins  Institu- , 
tion.    The  kindergarten  was  the  f ul-  i 
fillment.  of  the  desire  of  Anagnos  to 
help    little    children.      Twenty-four 
years  ago  the  kindergarten  moved  to 
the  present  buildings  in  Watertown, 
near  those  of  the  older  institution. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  TO 
HONOS  BENEFACTOR 

100th  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 

Founder  of  Kindergartens 

to  Be  Observed. 
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WATERTOWN,  May  19.  f/PV— 
Litle  blind  children  will  celebrate 
tomorrow  with  pageantry  and  song, 
as  those  with  sight  might,  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  man 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind. 

While    honoring    the    memory    of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  pea.sont, 
the  children  will  mark,  too,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  thSi 
kindergarten  at   the  Perkins  instl-f 
tution.  ^-^    ' 

In  the  courtyard  formed  by  the 
cloistered  sides  of  the  institution's 
buildings,  the  blind  youngsters  will 
act  out  a  pageant  depicting  the 
life  of  Anagnos.  Older  students  will 
assist. 

Anagnos  came  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution after  meeting  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  first  director  of  the 
institytion,  in  Greece.  A  peasant, 
and  shepherd,  Anagnos  had  ob- 
tained a  university  education  after 
a  hard  struggle. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  with 
Dr.  Howe,  he  became  associated 
with  the  institution,  married  Dr. 
Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  and  be- 
came second  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  past  50  years  1200  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  have  been  giv- 
en a  favorable  start  in  life.  Now 
the  institution  has  accommodations 
for  120  pupils. 


BUND  CHILDREN  TO 
HONOR  BENEFACTOR 

100th  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 

Founder  of  Kindergartens 

to  Be  Observed. 


WATERTOWN,  May  19.  HP).— 
Litle  blind  children  will  celebrate 
tomorrow  with  pageantry  and  song, 
as  those  with  sight  might,  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  man 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind.  j 

While  honoring  the  memory  of  ' 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  pea.sont, 
the  children  will  mark,  too,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
kindergarten  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  courtyard  formed  by  the 
cloistered  sides  of  the  institution's 
buildings,  the  blind  youngsters  will 
act  out  a  pageant  depicting  the  ; 
life  of  Anagnos.  Older  students  will 
assist. 

Anagnos  came  to  the  Perkins  In-  j 
stitution  after  meeting  Dr.  Samuel  | 
Gridley  Howe,  first  director  of  the  \ 
institution,  in  Greece.  A  peasant,  | 
and  shepherd,  Anagnos  had  ob- 
tained a  university  education  after 
a  hard  struggle. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  with 
Dr.  Howe,  he  became  associated 
with  the  institution,  married  Dr.  « 
Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  and  be- 
came second  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  past  50  years  1200  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  have  been  giv- 
en a  favorable  start  In  life.  Now 
the  institution  has  accommodations 
for  120  pupils. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  medical 
board  of  the  Southern  Middlesex 
Health  Association  fifty  children  were 
chosen  to  attend  Camp  Merriland  at 
Sharon,  Mass.,  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks  this  summer.  Sixty  additional 
campers  will  be  selected  next  week  to 
fill  the  quota  at  the  camp  from  the 
twenty  cities  and  towns  in  Middlesex 
County  including  Watertown.  Miss 
Helen  Louise  Nass  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  serve  as  assistant  director.  She 
vl/ni  ?iave  charge  of  the  camp  activities 
this  summer  and  will  be  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  eleven  trained  counselors. 
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Blind  Honor  Greek  Peasant 

WATBRTOWX,  Mass.,  May  20  (/P) 
— Pageanti-y  and  music  at  PerkinsJTn- 
stitution  for  the  Blind  today  markoa 
tfiS"  ■  TPBPtI'  birthday  anniversary  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant  ^ 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  50  years  ago. 
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BUND  WILL  HONOR  V) 
""  ANAGNOS'S  MEMORY 

Youngsters  at  Watertown  In- 
stitution to  Celebrate  With 
Pageantry 

Watertown.     May    19— (AP)— Little 
blind  children  will  celebrate  tomorrow 
with    pagantry    and    song,    as    might  i 
those   with    sight,    the    100th    birthday  i 
anniversary  of  the  man  who  founded  | 
the  world's  first  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 

While  honoring  the  memory  of  Ml-  \ 
chael  Anagnos.  a  Greek  peasant,  the ! 
children  will  mark  too,  the  50th  an- ; 
niversary  of  the  opening  of  the  j 
kindergarten  at  the  Perkins  institu-  j 
tion,  a  school  for  blind  children. 

In  the  courtyard  formed  by  the  I 
cloistered  sides  of  the  institution's ' 
buildings,  the  blind  youngsters  will  : 
act  out  a  pageant  depicting  the  life 
of  Anagnos.  Older  students  will  as- 
sist. 

Anagnos  came  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution after  meeting  Dr  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  first  director  of  the 
institution,  in  Greece.  A  peasant  and 
shepherd,  Anagnos  had  obtained  a 
university  education  after  a  hard 
struggle. 

Coming  to  the  United  States  with 
Dr  Howe,  he  became  associated  with 
the  institution,  married  Dr  Howe's 
daughter,  Julia,  and  became  second 
director  of  the  institution.  On  May  2, 
1887,  he  opened  the  first  blind  kinder- 
garten in  the  world  with   10  pupils. 

In  the  past  50  years  1200  boys  and 
girls  without  sight  have  been  given  a 
favorable  start  in  life.  Now  the  in- 
stitution has  accommodation  for  120 
pupils. 


Retreat  For  Blind 
Group  At  Cohasset 

"The  third  annual  retreat  for 
the  students  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  the, 
May  22  -  23  and  May  29  -  30' 
week-ends  at  Bellarmine  House, 
Cohasset. 

The  retreat  will  be  directed  by 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Noian,  S.J.,  dean 
of  men  at  Boston  College,  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Mulcahy, 
S.J.,  also  of  Boston  College.  Bos- 
ton College  students  who  have 
been  acting  as  readers  at  Perking 
during  the  past  few  months  will 
go  along  as  guides,  together  with 
several  Jesuit  scholastics  from 
University  Heights. 
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WATERTOWN,  May  20  i/P)  — 
Pageantry  and  music  at  Perkiaa 
Institution  for  the  Blind  today 
nial-lted  the  100th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Michael  Anagnos,  a.\ 
Greek  peasant  who  founded  the 
world's  first  kindergarten  for  the( 
blind  50  years  ago. 
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On  May  2,  1887  the  Kindergarten  opened  its  new  building 
in  Jamaica  Plain  with  ten  pupils.  It  was  the  first  school  for 
little  blind  children  in  the  world.  Since  then  1200  boys  and 
girls  have  been  helped  through  its  beneficent  care  and  kindly 
tuition.  Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Kindergarten  moved  to 
the  present  buildings  in  Watertown. 

Michael  Anagnos  was  born  in  Greece,  November  7,  1837. 
After  assisting  Dr.  Howe  in  administering  relief  to  the  Cretans 

he  came  with  him  to  America,  and  in  1876  became  the  sec- 
ond director  of  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Kindergarten  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  of 
Michael  Anagnos  to  help  little  children  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  exercises  marking  the  semi-centennial  of  its  founding 
should  be  merged  with  the  observance  of  the  centennial  of 
its  founder's  birth. 

Exercises  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  these 
anniversaries  have  been  planned  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will 
want  to  share  in  them.  After  the  exercises  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  visit  the  school.  Please  bring  friends  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  may  appreciate  how  great  both  in  influence 
and  scope  the  Kindergarten  has  become. 
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The  Perkins  InstitutioD 
"Celebrates 

Fifty    years    of    kindergarter 
training    for   sightless   childrer 
are  celebrated  today  by  appro- 
priate exercises  at  the  Perkin; 
Institution  for  the  Blind.    Th< 
cause  is  good,  and  the  occasior 
most  fitting.  In  1837,  just  a  cen- 
tury    ago,     Friedrich     Froebe] 
established    the    first    "garden' 
for  cultivation  of  child  Ufe,  and 
in  that  same  year  a  hill-town  of 
ancient  Greece  saw  the  birth  of 
an     unusual     citizen,     Michael 
Anagnos,  who  later  became  one 
of    the    greatest    philanthropic 
leaders  Boston  has  ever  known. 
Anagnos,   an   inspired   and   in- 
spiring director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  was  the  founder  of 
its  work  for  young  blind  chil- 
dren, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Today  the  kindergarten  gives 
service  of  the  highest  quality  to 
many  more  children  —  twelve 
times  more  children— than  it 
helped  at  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing. Only  ten  pupils  were  en- 
rolled at  the  beginning.  Now 
the  kindergarten  comprises  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Young 
boys  and  girls  whose  mental  ho- 
rizon, lacking  eyesight,  is  limited 
to  the  range  of  their  finger-tips, 
are  encouraged  to  realize  that 
they  may  still  gain  wide  knowl- 
edge and  employ  their  learning 
to  high  advantage.  Also,  they 
are  given  happiness  as  they 
work,  the  greatest  of  occupa- 
tional blessings. 

Boston   has   long   found   it   a 
matter  of  pride  to  support  an 
endeavor  so  excellent.    The  Per- 
kins Institution  offers  first-rate 
advantages    In    all    its    depart-; 
ments;    for    pupils    from    thej 
youngest  to  oldest.    The  school 
is  unique  and  significant.    It  de- ! 
serves    the    most    generous    aid 
from  all  who  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  to  its  endowment 
funds  or  to  the  general  current 
expense  of  its  maintenance. 
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Blind  to  Mark  P 
Benefactor's  Day 

Young  blind  children  will  take 
part  in  a  pageant  this  afternoon 
at  the  Perkinsjftifciiation  for  the 
Blind  in  WaWTrown  depicting;  the 
life  of  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek 
peasant  who  founded  the  world's 
I  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
The  pageant  will  mark  the  lOOtL 
birthday  of  Anagnos  and  the  50ti 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
kindergarten. 
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Blind  Children  to  Act  4^7 
In  Pageant  Honoring 
Kindergarten  Founder 

Watertown,  Mass.,  May  19.— 
(AP)— Little  blind  children  will 
celebrate  tomorrow  wfth  pag- 
eantry and  song,  as  might  those 
I  with  sight,  the  100th  birthday  an- 
I  niversary  of  the  man  who  founded 
the  world's  first  kindergarten  for 
the  blind. 

While  honoring  the  memory  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant, 
the  children  will  mark  too,  the  50th 
[  anniversary  of- the  opening  of  the 
,  kmdergarten  at  the^_P£xkias  In- 
stitution.  a  school  for  blind  chil- 
dren.  i 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR 
.'>  BLIND  FOUNDER 
'       HONORED   TODAY 

WATERTOWN,  May  20  (/P).— 
Pageantry  and  music  at  Perkins 
Instiution  for  the  Blind  fo^Sy 
marked  '  the  100th  birthday  anni- 
versary of  Michael  Anagnos,  a 
Greek  peasant  who  founded  the 
world's  first  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 

The     pageant,     a     depiction     of 
Anagnos'  life  by  young  blind  chil- 
dren, also  marked  the  50th  anni- 1 
versary  of  his  kindergarten. 

Anagnos  became  associated  with 
Perkins  Institution  after  meeting 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first 
director.  Later  he  married  Dr. 
Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  >nd  be- 
came the  institution's  second 
director. 
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Missionary    Meeting 

The  Baptist  Missionary  society  met 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  home 
of  Mrs  Harold  Whitaker.  20  Webster 
st  and  the  new  president,  Mrs  Sylvester 
Oldaker  was  iii  charge.  The  devotions 
were  led  by  the  hostess,  Mrs  Whitaker. 

Miss  Beatrice  Ingham  of  Somerville 
president  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Per- 
kinsIjj§Jj±Ulfi„.jor  the  Blind  was^  tha. 
soloist  and  the  guest  speaker  was  Mrs 
Edward  Burtt.  a  returned  blind  mis- 
sionary from  So  China  and  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  Institute.  She  told  of  her 
work  among  the  blind  children  in 
China.  She  is  home  on  a  furlough  at- 
tending vocational  centers  and  blind 
schools  to  acquire  the  latest  methods. 

Original  poems  written  by  Miss  Faith 
Grossman  of  Farmington,  N  H,  mission- 
ai-y,  were  read  by  Mrs  John  Larson. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  charge 
of  Mrs  Laura  Dolan  and  Mrs  H  D  An- 
drews. 
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Blind   Pianist    Conquered 

Handicaps  And  Aided 

Sightless 

The  death  today  of  Septimus 
Fraser  at  his  residence  258  Oliver 
avenue,     Westmount,     removes     a 

figure  that  was  well  known  in 
Montreal  for  over  half  a  century. 
Mr.  Fraser  was  blind  almost  from 
his  baby-hood  days,  which  were 
spent  in  Quebec,  he  being  the  son 
of  Thomas  Fraser,  merchant,  of 
that  city.  He  was  sent  to  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blhid  at 
Boston,  where  he  received  his 
training  as  a  pianist,  being  a  fel- 
low student  of  Sir  Charles  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Fraser  showed  great  ;\bility  as 
a  musician,  and  returning  to  Mont- 
real became  a  professor  and 
teacher  of  the  piano.  His  pupils  in- 
cluded many  who  have  since  risen 
to  high  positions  as  pianists,  while 
his  own  contributions  to  concerts 
were  always  brilliant  and  displayed 
hi.s  musical  temperament. 

Mr.  Fraser,  who  wasSlyears 
of  age  at  the  time  of  hlS  Ue&TTi, 
married  Miss  Emily  Moore.  They 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Eric,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed  in 
the  Great  War,  being  a  member 
of  the  McGill  University  Heavy 
Siege  Battery.  His  wife  died  the 
year  after  the  family  had  sustained 
this  loss,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  who 
formerly  resided  on  Crescent 
street,  where  he  had  his  studio, 
subsequently  moved  to  Oliver  ave- 
nue, where  he  resided  with  his 
daughter,  Miss  Emily  Fraser.  She 
survives  him  as  does  his  second 
son,  Howard  T.  Fraser,  who  is 
married  and  has  one  son. 

HAD  MANY  INTERESTS 

I  Although  handicapped  in  his 
vision,  Mr.  Fraser  took  a  keen 
interest  in  amateur  sport  and  was 

[  a  life  member  of  the  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Park  Slide 
Toboggan  Club.  He  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  is  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. He  was  a  lifelong  member, 
of  the  Knox-Crescent  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Rev.  David  Scott,  of 
that  church  will  conduct  thft 
funeral  service  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  at  Mr.  Eraser's 
former  residence,  258  Oliver  ave- 
nue. 

Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  honorary 
president  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  being 
informed  of  Mr.  Eraser's  death, 
expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with 
his  family.  "I  have  known  him 
personally  for  a  great  many  years 
for  we  were  both  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  in  Boston.  He 
was  a  very  good  musician  arV 
teacher,  a  man  who  had  the  respect 
of   the    community   and   was   very 

I  well   and  favorably  known." 

Phillip  E.  Layton.  head  of  the 
Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind, 
also  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
passing  away  of  Mr.  Eraser;  "He 
was  quite  a  distinguished  musician, 
and  very  successful  with  his  pupils, 
many  of  whom  became  quite  im- 
portant as  pianists.  He  just  rose 
over  all  the  difficulties  of  his  sight 
handicap,  and  by  his  life  showed 
what  courage  and  determination 
could  do  to  make  a  man  a  highly 
respected  and  gifted  citizen." 
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Blind  Pupils  Note  Centenary 
Of  Perkins  School  Founder 

100  Sightless  Children  Conduct  Program  at 
/V^  Watertown  to  Mark  Birth  of 

^  Michael  Anagnos 


ATTENDING   CENTENARY   OBSERVANCE   AT   PERKINS' 
INSTITUTION  FOR   BLIND 
Miss  Kyriake  Nicolaidow  of  Greece  receiving  congratula- 
tions of  P.  G.  Dascalopoulo,  Greek  consul  in  Boston,  following 
her  address.     Gabriel  FaxTell,  a  director  of  the  institution,  in 
center. 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Glebe 

WATERTOWN,    May    20  — More 
than  100  sightless  kindergarten  and 
lower  school  children,  pupils  at  the 
'  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
■■  setts   School  for  the  Blind,   today 
'\  honored  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founder  of  the  first  kindergarten  for 
;  the  blind  and  the  50th  anniversary 
i  of  the  actual  founding  of  the  Per- 
kins kindergarten. 

The  exercises,  expected  to  be  held 
outdoors,  were  conducted  in  Dwight 
Hall  in  the  main  building.  Distiri* 
guished  educators,  the  trustees  ol 
Perkins  and  many  gradautes  of  the 
school  were  guests  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  at  a  luncheon 
held  this  noon  at  the  lower  school 
hall.  During  the  afternoon  the  class- 
rooms and  cottages  were  open  to 
:  visitors. 


The  observances  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Michacd 
Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1867  with  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  the  first  director  of 
Perkins  Institution.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr  Howe  and  succeeded 
him  as  director  at  Perkins.  The 
kindergarten  opened  its  doors  May 
2,  1887,  in  one  building  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  with  10  pupils.  Thus  was 
founded  the  first  kindergarten  for 
blind  children. 

A  Greek  student,  Miss  Kyriake 
Nicolaidou,  sent  to  Perkins  by  Near 
East  Relief  workers  after  being 
separated  from  her  family,  gave  an 
address  on  "Perkins'  Gift  to  Greece 
Through  Me."  Miss  Nicolaidou  has 
been  assured  a  teaching  position  in 
the  leading  school  for  the  blind  in 
her  native  land.  She  will  return  to 
Greece  next  month  with  her  diploma 


from  Perkins,  equipped  to  carry  on 
with   methods   learned  here. 

She  told  today  of  her  appreciation 
for  the  benefits  received  and  espe- 
cially of  her  opportunity  to  repay, 
through  her  services  in  Greece, 
something  of  Perkins  Institution's 
debt  to  Greece  for  the  early  leader- 
ship of  Mr  Anagnos. 

P.  G.  Dascalopoulo,  Greek  Consul 
in  Boston,  who  was  a  guest  at  the 
observance,  congratulated  the  girl 
on  her  address.  He  also  spoke 
briefly. 

The  program  opened  with  selec- 
tions by  the  Perkins  Chorus  from 
the  upper  school.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  "Spring  Garden  Scene" 
by  the  kindergarten  and  Grade  1, 
including  the  scenes  "The  Seeds  | 
Grow  Up,"  "Watering  the  Flowers,"  ' 
"The  Garden"  and  "Butterfly  Fairy." 

The  primary  girls  then  presented 
a  Greek  folk  dance,  the  "Tsamiko," 
and  the  Perkins  Chorus  sang  "The 
Miller's  Wooing,"  by  Faning. 

The  kindergarten  children  pre- 
sented their  toy  orchestra  in  an 
original  version  of  "The  Connecti- 
cut March,"  "Vienna  March"  and 
"The  Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers." 

Grade  1  enacted  four  singing 
games:  "Ducks,"  "Sally  Go  Round," 
"Blue  Bird,"  The  Muffin  Man."  This 
was  followed  by  another  choral 
number  by  the  Perkins  Chorus. 

The  children  of  the  lower  school 
presented  a  dramatic  sketch,  "ITie 
Shepherd  of  Papingo,"  a  play  de- 
picting the  life  of  Anagnos. 

The  program  closed  with  the 
choral  reading  by  all  the  priniary 
children  of  Edwin  Markham's  poem 
"The  Day  and  the  Work."  This 
number  was  written  by  Edward  W. 
Jenkins,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and 
a  member  of  the  music  faculty.       j 


Celebration  Held 
^    at  Perkins  Inst. 

*^On  the  sclibol  property  in 
Watertown,  1000  persons  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  th:;  kindergar- 
ten of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  its 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos. 

The  celebration  opened  yester- 
day with  a  lunch  for  the  trus- 
tees and  other  official  functions,  I 
but  the  highlight  was  a  speech 
by  Miss  Kyrriake  Nocolaidou.  a 
Green  student  who  plans  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  country  and 
teach  the  blind  in  Government 
schools. 

The  kindergarten  students  put 
on  a  pageant  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Anagnos,  second 
director  of  the  school.  Though 
unable  to  see,  the  pupils  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  with 
undiminished  gayety. 
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SIGHTLESS 
CHILDREN 
^IVE  PLAY 

Perkins    Kindergarten 

Observes  Golden 

Anniversary 


Thoroughly  enjoying  every  minute' 

of  the  occasion  despite  the  handicap 

of  blindness,  little  boys  and  girls  in 

(the  kindergarten  division  of  the  Per- 

ikins    Institution    and    Massachusetts 

i  School  for   the   Blind   in  Watertown 

yesterday    presented    a    pageant    in 

commemoration    of   the   kindergarten 

land    the    100th    anniversary    of    the 

'  birth    of    Michael    Anagnos,    second 

director   of   the   school. 

The  exercises,  held  in  Dwight  Hall 
before  a  large  audience,  included  sing- 
ing by  the  Perkins  chorus,  Greek  folk 
dances  by  the  primary  girls,  several 
selections  by  the  toy  orchestra  com- 
posed of  kindergarten  students,  and  a 
playlet  depicting  the  life  of  Michael 
Anagnos.  Visitors  were  amazed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  afflicted  children 
have  been  able  to  overcome  most  of 
their  handicsap  through  the  patient 
teachings  of  the  professors.  Though 
unable  to  see,  the  pupils  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  affair  with  undimin- 
ished gayety. 

The  highlight  of  the  programme  was 
a  speech  bj  Miss  Kyriake  Nlcolaidou, 
a  Greek  student  who  graduates  In  June 

I  and  plans  to  return  to  her  native  coun- 
try  and  teach  the  blind  in  the  govern- 

,  ment  schools. 

i  Driven   Out  by   Turks 

'     Recalling  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  her  life,  Miss  Nioolaidou  told 
of  her  birth  in  a  little  village  in  Turkey  i 
■near   the   city   of   Samson   not   far  from  . 
the   Black   Sea.    In  1931  she  was  driven 
out   of   Turkey    by    the    Turks    and   l)e- 

!came  separated  from  her  family.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  she  contracted 
trachoma  and   lost  her  sight. 

Rescued   by  the  Near  East  relief,   she 
was   sent   to   Perkins  in   1931  through   a 

,  scholarship    furnished    by    the    founda- 

I  tion. 

I  Gratitude  to  Perkins 

"I  am  very  fortunate  that  I  have 
been  trained  in  one  of  the  best  schools 
In  this  country,"  said  Miss  Nicolaidou. 
•'I  owe  my  humble  gratitude  to  Perkins 
I  and  her  directors,  and  I  hope  that  my 
:  work  with  the  blind  in  Greece  will  be 
my   benefactor's   reward." 

A   luncheon   held   In   the  lower  echool 
hall   for   the   trustees  and  visitors  -was 

attended  by  the  royal  consul  of  Greec* 
In  Bo.slon,  P.  G.  Dascalopoulo;  Theo- 
dore Theodorides,  of  Robert  College, 
ConsUntinople,  one-time  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Brown  University;  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  Institution; 
Miss  Frances  Tredlck,  director  of  prac- 
tice teaching  at  Wheelock  School,  and 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
Perkins  Corporation. 
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Boston  Blind     <y 
Children  To    [^ 
Hold  Celebration 

Will  Observe  On  May  20th 
Founding  Of  World's 
First  Kindergarten  For 
The  Sightless. 

Boston,  May  L  ?  —  (AP) — A  group 

j  of   little   blind    children    will    cele- 

'brate,  on  May  20,  the  founding  of 

the  world's   first   kindergarten    for 

the  blind. 

At  the  same  time,  officials  of  the 
i,Perkins   Institution    for    the    Bl'.nd 
announced  today,  the  children  will 
( honor  the  memory  of  the  founder, 
Michael  Anagnos  born  a  Greek  peas- 
ant a  hundred  years  ago.     Anagnos 
worked  himself  upward  from  shep- 
herd to     university  graduate     and 
ultimately   came   to    Boston   where 
he  was  associated  with  the  Perkins 
Institution.      In  May,   1887,   in  this 
city.he  opened  the  pioneer  kinder- 
garten with  ten  small  blind  pupils. 
The    institution   now    constitutes 
the  lower  school  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution located  in  suburban   Wa- 
tertown.    It  has     accommodations 
for   12  0   students  and   trains   them 
through     the  first     six  grades     of 
school  life.    They  then  graduate  in- 
to the  upper  school  where  they  may 
remain  until  they  are  19  years  old. 
Since  Michael  Anagnos  gathered 
together  his  first  small  class,  1,200 
boys  and  girls  without  sight  have 
been  given  a  favorable  start  in  life. 
Dr.    Samuel    Gridley   Howe,    first 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
pioneer  school  for  the  blind,  found- 
ed in   1829,  was  an   enthusiast  in 
the  struggle     for  Greek     freedom. 
While  in  Greece,  administering  re- 
lief to  the  people  or  Crete,  he  en- 
gaged Anagnos     as  his     secretary. 
They  returned  to  America  togethe.'. 
Julia  Howe,  daughter  of  the  edu- 
cator,   became    Mrs.    Anagnos    and 
Mr.   Anagnos   ultimately  succeeded 
Dr.  Howe  to  become  second  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Children  entering  the  kinder- 
garten at  the  age  of  five  have  much 
the  same  instruction  as  regular 
kindergarten  pupils — games,  string- 
ing beads,  and  basket-weaving.  Not 
until  they  reach  the  first  grade  do 
they  begin  the  Braille  raised  letter 
alphabet.  Dwelling  with  their  in- 
structors, afforded  steady  guidance 
in  living,  they  are  gradually  led  to 
the  point  where  they  can  face  life 
alone. 

Among  those  who  aided  the 
school  have  been  such  persons  as 
Phillips  Brooks,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Louisa  Alcott. 


Mid^iH|^x  Health 

\Jj  Association 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medi- 
cal Board  of  the  Southern  Middle- 
sex Health  Association  50  children 
were  chosen  to  attend  Camp  Me^ri- 
land  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  for  a  period 
of  eight  weeks  this  summer.  Sixty  ad- 
ditional campers  will  be  selected  next 
week  to  fill  the  quota  at  the  camp 
from  the  20  cities  and  towns  in  Mid- 
dlesex County  which  plan  to  send 
delicate  children  with  part  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Christmas 
seals  as  a  method  of  preventing  tu- 
berculosis. 

Rest  is  the  keystone  of  the  camp 
program  as  this  is  essential  in  build- 
ing strong  bodies,  as  well  as  a  nour- 
ishing diet,  and  moderate  exercise. 
Play  and  recreation  are  included  in 
good  measure  in  the  schedule,  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water  as  the  camp 
is  located  on  the  shores  of  LaTce 
Massapoag, 

Miss  Helen  Louise  Nass  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  will 
seW^^^rtssistant  director.  She  will 
have  charge  of  the  camp  activities 
this  summer  and  will  be  assisted  by 
^  staff  of  eleven  trained  counselors. 
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EDUCATING    THE    BLIND 


I  Fiftieth   Anniversary    of   Kindergarten   in 
Perliins    Institution, 

Exercises  marking  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  its  kinder- 
garten and  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  founder,  Michae) 
Anagnos.  were  held  on  Thursday, 
May  20,  by  Perkins  Institution  and  tho 
Massachusetts  SchotJl-^Tm—'  the  Blind. 
Distinguished  educators,  the  trustees  of 
I  Perkins  and  graduates  of  the  school 
were  the  guests  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  at  a  luncheon.  During  tlie 
afternoon  cottages  and  classrooms  were 
open    for    visitors. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  was 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
Perkins  Board  of  Trustees,  while  the 
hostess  of  the  day  was  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
.Motley,  president  of  the  Ladies'  Vi.siting 
Committee.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director 
of  the  Institution,  who  formerly  lived  in 
SomfrviUc,  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  kindergarten  opened  its  doors  on 
May  2,  1887,  in  one  building  in  Jamaica 
Vlnin,  with  ten  pupils.  It  was  the  rtrst 
school  for  little  blind  children  in  the 
world.  In  its  half  century  of  service 
over  1,200  boys  and  girls  without  sight 
liave  been  given  a  favorable  start  in 
life.  Now  in  its  commodious  buildings 
in  Watertown  it  has  facilities  for  120 
lUipils  and  its  class  work  has  expanded 
to  cover  the  first  six  grades  after  which 
the  children  are  advanced  to  the  I'pper 
3l. 
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IN  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  CELEBRATION 


Robert  H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  corporation  of  Perkins  Instituuon  tor  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  with  some 
of  the  tlerkins  pupils  who  participated  in  the  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  kindergarten  of  Perkins  Institution   and  the   300th  anniversary  of  birth  of  its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos, 

held  at  the  institution  yesterday. 


CELEBRATION 
AT  WATERTOWN 

50th  Anniversary  of  Opening! 
Of  Perkins  Institution 
Kindergarten  Observed 

More  than  1000  persons  yesterday 
attended  the  celebi-ation  of  the  50th 
.  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
I  kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  tlie  Blind  and  the  lOOtli  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  its  founder, 
Michael  Anagnos.  The  event  was 
held  on  the  school  properties  in 
VS^atfirtown.  j 

The    celebration    opened    with    a  I 
luncheon  for  the  trustees,  the  mem-  j 
bers  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee , 
and  invited  guests.    Robert  H.  Hallo- 
well,  president   of   the   corporation, 
greeted    the    gathering.      Theodore, 
Theodorides  of  Robert  College,  Con-! 
Ecantinople,    one-time    professor    of 
Greek    at    Brown    University,    ad-j 
dressed  the  luncheon  in  behalf  of  the 
Greek   people    and    of   the   kinder- 
garten founder.    P.  G.  Dascalopoulo, 
Greek  consul  in  Boston,  represented! 
the  Greek  Government.    Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  Miss  Frances  Tredick,  di- 1 


rector  of  practice  teaching  at  Wheel- 1 
;  ock   School,    discussed   the   Perkins 
kindergarten    history    and    kinder- 
garten teaching  methods.  I 
After   the   luncheon,   there   were  I 
exercises   by   the   pupils,   including! 
selections  by  the  Perkins  chorus  of 
100  voices,  a  series  of  pageants,  a 
folk  dance,  a  dramatic  sketch  and  a 
performance  of  the  toy  orchestra  of 
12  pieces  by  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  7  years. 

An  address,  "Perkins'  Gift  to  Grace 
l"hrough  Me,"  was  delivered  by  Kyri- 
ake  Nicolaidou,  a  young  Greek 
woman,  native  of  Tui-key,  who  after 
studying  for  five  years  at  Perkins 
Institute,  will  sail  next  month  for 
!  Greece  to  teach  the  blind  in  the  gov- 
'■■  o^-nment  schools  there.  \ 

!     Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  and  Miss 
'  Ellen  T.  Bullard  served  as  president 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the, 
ladies  kindergarten  visiting  commit- 
tee, i 


Blind  Children  ^See'  Happiness 
]       On  Birthday  of  School  Founding 


WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  May  20— 
(AP)  SmaJl  children  "saw"  happi- 
ness through  sightless  eyes  today  as 
they  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of    the    first   kindergarten    for     tho 


string  beads  and  -weave  baskets.  Not 
until  they  reach  the  first  grade  do 
they  neceive  instruction  in  the  braille 
raised  letter  alphabet. 
Dr.   Samuel     Gridley  Howe,     first 


j  Perkins  Institute  Observfes'X      " 
\   Michael  Anagnos'  Annivefsary 

WATERTOWN,     May    2u     (/P)  — 

I   Pageantry  and  music  at  Perkins  In- 

stitution  for  the  Blind  today  marked 

the    100th   birthday    anniversary    of 


-^s 


Julia  Howe. 


blind  and  the   100th  anniversary  of  !  director  of  the  institute,  founded  in 
its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  j  1829,  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  strug- 

A  black  void  prevented  their  see-|  gie  for  Greek  freedom.  Anagnos  be- 
ing the  flowers  and  shrubs  that  sur-"*^  came  his  secretary  and  later  the 
round     Perkins     Institute     and     the    husband  of  the    director's  daughter, 

I  Massachusetts  Institute  for  the 
Blind  but  they  laughed  and  shouted 
gaily  as  they  presented  a  pageant 
"Spring  Garden  Scene." 

Visitors  showed  amazement  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  boys  and  gir'is 
overcame  their  natural  handicaps  to 
give  a  varied  program  which  includ- 

'ed  orchestral  music,  choral  singing, 

folk  dancing  and  a  dramatic  sketch. 

Anagnos,     whom      they    honored, 

j  himself  knew  handicaps.  He  was 
born  a  Greek  peasant,  rose  through 
determination  from  shepherd  to  uni- 
versity graduate,  then  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Watertown  institu- 
tion where  he  established  the  kin- 
dergarten division. 

There  were  only  10  children  in 
the  first  class  that  Anagnos  pa- 
tiently taught  in  1887  but  since  that 
time  more  than  1200  boys  and  girls 
have  attended  and  have  gone  forth 
with  new  hope  and  encouragement. 

The  kindergarten  division  expand- 
ed until  it  attained  the  status  of 
Low;er  Schooi  of  the  institute.  It  has 
accommodations  for  120  pupils  and 
trains  them  through  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  six  grades  of  school. 

From  there,  the  pupils  graduate  to 
the  upper  school  where  they  may  re- 
main until  they  are  19  years  old. 
Children  entering  the  lower  division 
when  five  years  old  receive  instruc- 
tion similar  to  that  in  the  average 
kindergarten.       They    play      games,. 
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.  Biy  Girl  Tells 
T  Of  Massacres 

th!°HH„*^''  ^•^^''^  ^°''  °''^^"  to  teach 
the  blmd   m  governmental   schools 

«i^nf  *=°""/'-y'  Miss  Kyriake  Nico- 
rr^i^  featured  the  ceremonies 
commemorating^  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Michael  Anagnos,  second 
director  of.  the  Perkins  Institution 
^or  the  Blind  in  WatertowT" 

Miss  Nicolaidou,  in  a  sdppoVi  in 
Dwight  Hall,  told  ;f  sur^ivLg  mas" 
sacres  by  the  Turks  near  the  ^ftv 
°f  S^'^son  on  the  Black  Sea  It  was 
during    that    reign    of    terror    t^at 

S^a  ^s?  hi**""-  "'"t^acted  trachl 
oma,  lost  her  sight.  The  nroeram 
was  also  featured  by  a  paeeVnt  n^^ 
-nted  by  blind  kinJergSpuJnt 


Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  j 

The  pageant,  a  depiction  of 
Anagnos'  life  by  young  blind  chil- 
dren, also  marked  the  50th  anni- 
versary  of  his   kindergarten. 

Anagnos  became  associated  with 
Perkins  Institution  after  meeting  ! 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first ' 
director.  Later  he  married  Dr. 
Howe's  daughter,  Julia,  and  be- 
came the  institution's-  second  direc- 
tor. '     .    ---       _-!-i«»'»— 
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Many  Enjoy  50th  Anniversary 
Aiiair  At  Perkins  Institute 


«- 


Double  Program  Marks 

Outstanding  Events 

Of  Its  History 


j       Over    1,000     persons    attended 
{  exercises       commemorating       the 
50th  anniversary   of   the   opening 
of    the    kindergarten    at    Perkins 
i  TnRtitiitinn    for   the   Blind   in    Wa- 
tertft\Vn    and    tlie    100th    anniver- 
sary of   the   birth   of   its   foiinder, 
Michael    Anagnos,    at    the    school 
yesterday  afternoon. 
j      The    program     opened    with    a 
I  luncheon  in  the  lower  school  hall 
for  the  trustees,  the  ladies'  visit- 
!  ing  committee  and  several  distin- 
guished guests. 

Brief   addresses   were   given   by 
Robert    H.    Hallowell    of    Boston, 
i  president  of  the  corporation;    Dr. 
Gabriel   Farrell,    school    director; 
G.    P.     Dascalopoulo,    Cheek    con- 
sul   in    Boston;     Theodore    Theo- 
j  doredes,    former    Green    professor 
I  at    Brown    University;    and    Miss 
;  Frances     M.      Tredick     of     Miss 
i  Wheelock'fl    kindergarten    school. 
;      A  varied  program  of  entertain- 
j  ment  was  xishered  in  by  the  school 
chorus   consisting    of    100    voices. 
Over    100    blind    boys    and    girls 
dressed  in  colorful  costumes  took 
part   in  the   presentation   of    sev- 
eral  one-act   plays. 

A  toy  orchestra  composed  of 
some  15  kindergarten  children, 
ranging  in  ages  from  5  to  7,  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  varied 
program. 

A  brief  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten    was     given     by     Director 


Farrell.  He  said  in  part:  "On 
May  2,  188  7,  the  kindergarten 
opened  its  new  building  in  Ja- 
maica Plain  with  10  pupils.  It 
-was  the  first  school  for  little 
blind  children  in  the  world.  Since 
then  1200  boys  and  girls  have 
been  helped  through  its  benefi- 
cent care  and  kindly  tuition. 

"Michael  Anagnos,  the  found- 
er, was  born  in  Greece,  Novem- 
ber 7,  183  7.  After  assisting  Dr. 
Howe  in  administering  relief  to 
the  Cretans  he  came  with  him  to 
America,  and  in  1876  became  the 
second  director  of  Perkins. 

^  "Twenty-four  years  ago  the 
kindergarten  moved  to  the  pres- 
ent buildings  in  Watertown 
which  are  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  older  and  more  advanced  in- 
stitution. This  enables  close  co- 
operation between  the  two 
schools  and  assures  an  iinintei-- 
rupted  program  of  education  from 
kindergarten  through  high 
school." 

"P«rkins  Gift  to  Greece 
Through  Me"  was  the  sub.1ect  of 
Kyriake  Nicolaidou,  who  com- 
pletes her  course  of  study  within 
the  next  two  weeks  and  returns 
to  Greece  next  month. 

Miss  Nicolaidou  said  she  had 
been  in  this  country  over  five 
years  and  had  received  an  educa- 
tion that  she  would  share  with 
thousand  non-seeing  people  liv- 
ing in  ignorance  and  poverty  in 
Greece. 

"The  Greek  government  has 
been  too  busy  with,  its  political 
affairs  to  be  able  to  educate  its 
blind  citizens,  but  fortunately, 
the  present  regime  promises  edu- 
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Celebration  Held 
at  Perkins  Inst,  i 

On    the    school    property    in! 
Watertown,    1000    persons    cele- 
brated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  j 
of  the  opening  of  th:  kindergar-j 
ten   of   the   Perkins   Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  100th  an- 
niversary   of    the    birth  of    its 
founder,  Michael  Anagnos. 

The  celebration  opened  yester- 
day with  a  lunch  for  the  trus- 
tees and  other  official  functions, 
but  the  highlight  was  a. speech 
by  Miss  Kyrriake  Nocolaidou,  a 
Green  student  who  plans  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  country  and 
teach  the  blind  in  Government 
schools. 

The  kindergarten  students  put 
on  a  pageant  in  commemoration. 
of  the  birth  of  Anagnos,  second 
director  of  the  school.  Though 
unable  to  see.  the  pupils  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  with 
undiminished  gayety,  - 


BLIND  CHILDREN  NOTE       ] 
ANAGNOS  ANNIVERSARY 


'  WATERTOWN,  May  20  m- 
Pageantry  and  music  at  Perkins  In- 
stitutionj[or  the  Blind  today  niif-lte'l' 
tFfeTtrtJtff* birthday  anniversary  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  peasant 
<vho  founded  the  world's  first  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind. 

The  pageant,  a  depiction  of  An- 
sgnos*  life  by  young  blind  children, 
olso  marked  the  50th  anniversar^r 
of  his  kindergarten. 

Anagn6s  became  associated  witu 
Perkins  Institute  after  meeting  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  its  first  di- 
lector.  Later  he  married  Dr.  Howe's 
daughter,  Julia,  and  became  the  in- 
stitution's second  director. 


First  Kindergarten  ^ 
For  Blind  Recalled 

Watertown,  Mass.  —  (AP)  — 
Pageantry  and  music  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  marked  the| 
100th  birthday  aftnsversary  of  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  the  Greek  peasant 
who  founded  the  world's  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  sightless. 

The  pageant,  a  depiction  of  Anag- 
nos' life  by  young  children,  all  blind, 
also  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  j 
his  kindergarten. 

Anagnos  became  associated  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  after  meeting  Dr. 
Satnttfel  Grtdley  Howe,  its  first  direc- 
tor. Later  he  married  Dr.  Howe's 
daughter  Julia  and  became  the  insti- 
tution's second  director. 


Blind  Boys  Have 
^rack  Meet  On 
f    School  Campus 


^4ftrfi>vr7M^if;}^^ihuneriy'dyiscr)J^ 

The  third  annual   retreat  for   the 
students  of   Perkins    Institution   for 
the  Blind  will'  be  held  on  the  May 
22-23   and    May    29-30    week-ends   at 
Bellarmine    House,    Cohasset.      The 
retreat    will    be    directed    by    Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Nolan,  S.  J.,  dean  of  men 
at  Boston  College,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Stephen   J.   Mulcahy,   S.   J.,   also   of  > 
Boston  College.    Boston  College  stu- 1 
dents  who  have  been  acting  as  read- 1 
ers  at  Perkins  during  the  past  few  j 
months  will  go  along  as  guides,  to-  \ 
gether   with   several   Jesuit   scholas-  j 
tics  from  University  Heights.        -  .^ 


'Over  5  0  blind  boys  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind"'  LUUk 
parf  I'lf ■  iffe  annual  inter-cottage 
track  meet  at  the  school  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  points  were 
distributed  amoug  the  cottages 
as  follows:  Tompkins,  42;  El- 
liot, 26;  Bridgman,  24;  and 
Moulton,    16. 

The  leading  scorers  were  Wal- 
ter Brzoza,  George  Lahti,  Carl 
Ireland  and  Joseph  Corriea.  Lahti 
scored  two  firsts  and  two  seconds 
to  take   the  honors   for  the   day. 

The   meet   was   held   under    the 
direction  of  Matthew  Di  Martino,  1 
director  of   athletics.      The   sum- 
mary: 

"7  5-yard  dash — Won  by  Swett; 
second,  Lahti;  third,  Brazazo. 
Time — 8s. 

60-yard  dash — Won  by  Cor- 
riea; second,  Pasterzyzk;  third, 
Fournier.  Time — 7.1s. 

40-yard  dash — Won  by  Ro- 
berge;  second,  Angelo;  third, 
Bailey.  Time — 6.4s. 

Standing  broad  jump  —  Won 
by  Lahti;  second,  Swett;  third, 
Delaney.    Distance — 10  ft.   3. 

Three  standing  broad  jumps — 
Won  by  Lahti;  second,  Ramos; 
third,  Swett.  Distance — 31ft.  4 
in. 

Baseball  throw — Won  by  Brza- 
zo;  second,  Lahti;  third,  Swett. 
Distance — 278  ft.  4  in. 

Basketball  throw  —  Won  by 
Zarr;  second,  Roberge;  third,  An^ 
gelo.  Distance_ 
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t  FRASER,  PIANIST, 
DIES  IN  82ND  YEAR 


Well-Known  Local  Musician 

Had  Been  Blind  Since 

Childhood 


Septimus  Fraser,  well-known 
pianist  and  director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
died  yesterday  at  his  residence,  258 
Oliver  avenue.     He  was  81. 

'  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  was  born  in 
Quebec  City,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Fraser,  merchant.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Boston,  where  he  received  his 
training  as  a  pianist.  He  returned 
to  Montreal  to  teach  private  pupils, ' 
many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to 
prominence  as  pianists.  Mr.  Fraser 
himself  performed  notably  in  many 
local  concerts. 

His  second  son.  Eric,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  McGill  University 
Heavy  Siege  Battery,  was  killed  in 
the  Great  War.  and  his  wife,  for- 
merly Emily  Moore,  died  a  year 
later.  After  his  wife's  death  Mr. 
Fraser  moved  from  Crescent  street, 
where  he  had  had  his  studio,  to 
'Oliver  avenue,  where  he  lived  with 
his  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser  always  took  a  keen  in- 
tei-est  in  amateur  sport,  and  was  a 
life  member  of  the  IVIontreal  Ama- 
.  teur  Athletic  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Park  Slide  Toboggan 
Club.  He  was  a  lifelong  member  of 
Knox  -  Crescent  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Deep  sympathy  was  expressed  to 
the  bereaved  family  yesterday  by 
Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  honorary  pre- 
sident of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  a  former 
colleague  of  Mr.  Eraser's  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  and  Phillip  E. 
Layton,  head  of  the  Montreal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  both  paying 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination which  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount great  obstacles  and  achieve 
excellence  as  a  pianist. 

The  surviving  relatives  are  his 
eldest  son,  Howard  T.  Fraser;  a 
daughter,  Emily  Fraser;  two  nieces 
of  Rexton,  N.B.,  Mrs.  J.  Michaud 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Weston;  two 
sisters-in-law,  Mrs.  H.  Shattuck  and 
Miss  M.  C.  Moore,  both  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.;  and  other  nieces  and 
nephews.  ! 

'The  funeral  service  will  be  con- , 
ducted    by    Rev.    David    Scott,    of  i 
Knox    -    Crescent        Presbyterian  ! 
Church,  at  2  o'clock  Monday  after-  \ 
noon,  at  Mr.  Eraser's  residence,  258 
Oliver   avenue.     Mr.   Scott  will   be 
assisted   by    Rev.    Dr.    I.   A.   Mont- 
gomery, of  Kensington  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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'X  Another  Anniversary        , 

IN  BOSTON  this  week  was  observed  an  an-' 
niversary  of  an  event  lacking  in  spectacu- 
lar interest  at  the  time  it  occurred  and  in  the 
50  years  that  have  intervened  still  .lacking  in 
first-page  lure.  It  was  the  inception  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  conducted  by  the 
famous  Perkins  Institution,  inspired  and  pro- 
moted in  1887  by  Michael  Anagnos. 

Anagnos  was  a  native  of  Greece  who  came 

to  this  country  in  youth  and  made  his  home 

in  Boston.    There  he  rose' to  prominence  and 

is  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  philan- 

>  thropists  in  a  city  which  has  been  fortunately 

rich  in    producing   men    and    women    of  this 

'  character.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  kinder- 

'  garten  for  the  blmd  and  the  work  it  has  done 

for  sightless  humanity  cannot  be  adequately 

measured.  . 

In  the  beginning  10  pupils  were  registered; 
»now    there    are    more    than    100.    They    are 
\  taught  to  see  by  touch,  to  use  their  fingers  as 
substitutes  for  the  eyes  which  do  not  func- 
tion.  They  are  taught  to  work  and  find  joy  in 
it.    All  of  this  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity  and   devotion   of   a   man   who   found 
"happiness  in  doing  for  others,  and  it  has  been 
I  continued  by  other  splendid  souls  who  have 
I  been  inspired  to  follow  his  example. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  all  the 
normal  faculties,  who  see  and  hear  and  feel 
without  effort,  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  pleasure  and  solace  the  sightless  person 
can  find  in  simple  things.  We  also,  probably 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  they 
place  on  their  ability  to  work.  With  us  work 
is  the  normal  and  natural  thing.  With  them 
it  is  an  achievement,  an  accomplishment,  a 
triumph. 

The  institution  of  which  the  kindergarten 

is  a  part  has  furnished  the  opportunity  which 

!  the   children   and   their  older   fellow-students 

J  have  embraced  and  used  to  the  fullest  advan- 

tage.   The   Peckins  school  is  doing  what  an 

ro;dinary  school  cannot  do.  It  is  teaching  the 

'■  blind  to  read,  to  think,  to  work  and  to  have 

'i  a  constructive  part    in   the   business    of    life. 

Boston's   pride   in   these   accomplishments    is 

great  but  is  amply  justified. 


i/^v  J?^./9^y 

PERKINS  INTER-COTTAGE  MEET 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  held  their  annual  inter-cottage 
meet  yesterday  at  the  athletic  field 
in  Watertown. 

George  Lahti  .scored  two  firsts  and 
two  seconds  to  take  the  honors  for 
the  day. 

75-yarfI     dash — Won     b.v     Swett:     second, 
i      Lahti:  third.  Brzazo.     Timp — Rs. 
I  60-.vard    dash  —  Won    bv    Corripa :    Rcpond. 
i      Pastprz.vzk:  third.  Foiirnier.     Time — 7. In. 

40-yard  dash — Won  by  Rnbprge:  second. 
Anrelo:    third.    Bailey.      Time — R.4». 

Standing  broad  iuniD— Won  by  Lahti:  sec- 
ond. Swett:  third.  D.'laney.  Distance — 
lOft.  Sin. 

Three  standing  broad  jiiniDs — Won  by 
Lahti:  sefond.  Ramos:  third.  Swett.  Dis- 
tance— .lift     4in. 

Baseball  throw — Won  by  Brzazo:  second. 
Lahti:  third.  S^^elt.  Distance — 2T8ft.  4in. 

Basketball  throw — Won  by  Zarr:  .second, 
Roberee:   third.   Anrelo.     Distance — 7SIt. 
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ngagement  Announced 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Adams 
of  Framingham  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Martha  Perry  Adams,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Edward  Cutler  of  Akron, 
O.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AValter 
H.  Cutler,  11  Maple  avenue,  New- 
ton. 

After  her  graduation  from 
Arnold  College  in  1932,  Miss  Ad- 
ams taught  physical  education 
for  several  years  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  During 
19r;r''*S11'6"  Sttldled  physiotherapy 
at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  in  New 
York  and  is  now  head  of  the 
Physiotherapj'  department  of  the 
Akron  City  Hospital.  She  is  a 
memlj«r  of  the  Framingham  Jun- 
ior Women's  Club.  Mr.  Cutler  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Fitchburg  State 
Teachers  College  and  Akron  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  connected 
with  the  board  of  education  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  printing  for  the  past  16 
years. 

The  wedding  will  take  place 
in   Framingham   in   July. 


n€^ 


Blind  Boys  Will 
Contend  In  Meet 


Twenty  blind  boys  at  Perkins 
toaULution  will  leave  by  ffSHTon 
Wednesday  for  Hartford.  Connect- 
icut, where  they  will  hold  their 
annual  triangular  track  meet  with 
the  Hartford  and  Philadelphia 
Schools  for   the   blind. 

On  June   5  the   team  will   com- 
pete against  the  New  York  Instit- 
ution for  the   blind  in  New  York 
The  meets  are  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  Matthew  DiMartini.  di-  '■ 
rector  of  athletics.  j 

Among  the  outstanding  runners  ' 
[and    broad    jumpers    on    the    team 
are  Walter  Brzona.   George   Lahti, 
Carl   Lreland  and  Joseph  Corriea 


\BriR^  Qr>   M/i ■<>.<?,.  (^) al- 
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WATERTOWN         "^ 

The  third  annual  retreat  for  stu- 
dents at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  opene"3"  RJday  at  Bellarinine 
House,  Cohasset.  The  retreat  is 
under  the  direction  of  Rav  Patrick 
J.  Nolan,  S.  J.,  dean  of  men  a"-  Bos- 
ton College,  assisted  by  PiPv  Ste- 
phen J.  Mulcahy,  S.  J.,  also  of  Bos- 
ton College.  Boston  College  stu- 
dents who  have  been  readers  at 
Perkins  during  the  last  few  month.s 
will  attend  as  guides,  together 
with  several  Jesuit  scholastics  from 
!  University   Heights. 


J 
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Special  to  The  Union. 

GREENFIELD,  May  24.— Mr.  and 
Mr.<!.  Evelyn  C.  Smith  -were  at  Per- 
kins In.stitute  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  to  attend  the  100th  an- 
niver.«;ary  of  the  hirth  of  Michael 
Nagnos,  and  the  .50th  anniversary  of 
the  Perkins  Kindergarten  which  was 
the  first  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  the  world,  and  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Nagnos.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
former  teachers  at  Perkins  institute, 
and  were  invited  gueMti  iit  n  luiich- 
eon. 

Thomas  Marsden  of  '■■':  University 
of  N.  H.  held  a  landy  ^pe  demonstra- 
tion recently  ?t  ■•)t"  jme  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  .*  ■  orton.  About  50 
people  from  W-  t->wns  in  Hillsbor- 
ough county  were  >resent.  Nursery 
stoclc  and  native  shi.  bs  were  used. 


c^^.'y i-o^.m ^S,,/]^ c  crd 
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Let  some  local  situp  prab  LeRos' 
&  Sharp,  ventriloquists — before  the 
price  goes  up!  ...  The  letters  Joe 
Rubin  received  from  Terkins  In- 
stitute blind  kids  whom  be  took  toi 
the  circus  would  make  you  cry  .  .  .{ 
Evelyn  Poe  opens  at  Colisinio's, 
Chi,  June  1  .  .  . 


FOxf-ORO      \ 

Mrs  Mary  Agnes  Leonard,  widow 
of  George  P.  Leonard,  died   "cvter- 
day   niorr,.nT   \n   the   l^v'f.o   of  her 
daughter,   Mrs   Mr^*-    VVelch,   Sher- 
man st,  after  a  i;n«'  sickness.  Fu- 
neral  servicp?  will  be  .  p^d  in, her 
daughter's  '    me  tomorrcv  rr^rning 
■  at  8:30.  fo  jowed  by  a  requi*^'*'  high 
I  mass    ;n    St    Mary's    Church  ■.:  r    9, 
'  o'clock.  Interment  will  be  at  High'^ 
'.  laiia  Cemetery,  Norwood.  I 

Dr    Gabriel    Farrell,    director    of 
•  Perkins    InstituUon,    addressed    the  < 

I lull     IH'    night.    Harry    P.  ! 

Boyce,  King  Lion,  presided.  A  nomi-  i 
:  nating  committee  was  selected  to  re-  I 
'  port  in  two   weeks   with   a   list   of  j 
officers. 


Afr?  y  jX,/  f<^,^ 


Over  1,000  persons  attended  exercises 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  and  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  its  founder,  Michael 
Anagnos,  at  the  school  last  Thursday; 
afternoon. 


Lfwis  Brothers,  Blind,  But 
He^s  Undaunted  by  Life 


Plans    to    Carry    on    His 
Business  and  Studies 


By  WALTER  MERKEL 

Telegram    Staff    Reporter 

This  is  just  another  story  of 
courage — the  courage  of  the  blind. 
But  it  has  more  than  passing  in- 
terest, for  it  concerns  a  Worces- 
ter boy,  Lewis  Brothers  of  25 
South  Stowell  street. 

At  the  age  of  five  Lewis  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye.  Later,  when 
old  enough  to  enter  the  public 
schools,  he  was  not  discouraged 
by  .the  handicap.  "While  class- 
mates gave  their  after-school 
hours  to  play,  he  took  over  a 
Chandler  street  newspaper  boy 
carrier  route  for  the  "Worcester 
Telegram. 

He  had  completed  his  freshman 
year  in  High  School  in  1933  when 
misfortune  struck  a,gain.  An  ard- 
ent swimming  fan,  he  injured  his 
right  eye  painfully  while  diving. 
'  Specialists  shook  their  heads. 

"There  isn't  much  hope,"  they 
told  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Edward  Levinc 
with  whom  he  has  lived  since  the 
death  of  his  parents. 

Each  succeeding  day  grew  dark- 
er for  Lewis,  and  then  one  tragic 
hour  the  examining  physician 
closed  the  book. 

"He   is   blind,"   he   said. 

But  still  Lewis  did  not  let  dis- 
couragement get  him  down.  He  de- 
cided to  enter  the  Perkins  Insti 
tion  in  "Watertown  ftllU  KUyili  tlie 
slow  and  painful  work  of  reajust- 
ment. 

He  needed  funds.     And  so     with 
tiie  rudimentary  training  of  learn- 
ing Braille,  he  studied  in  a  sales- 


4^^  V  ^  1  /^^; 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwyn  C.  Smith 
were  at  Perkingjjistitute  for  the 
BUnd,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Thurs- 
day to  attend  the  anniversary 
exercises.  It  was  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Michael 
Nagnos,  and  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Perkins  Kindergar- 
ten, which  was  the  first  kinder- 
garten for  the  bhnd  in  the  world, 
founded  by  Mr.  Nagnos.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  are  former 
teachers  at  Perkins  Institute,  and 
were  invited  guests  at  a  lunch- 
eon. 


LEWIS  BROTHERS 

"The  light  that  failed"  did 
not  discourage  this  Worcester 
boy. 

► 

manship  course.  And  in  one  Win- 
ter of  practice  selling  he  disposed 
of  forty  dollars  worth  of  brooms. 

During  the  Summers  he  has  can- 
vassed from  door  to  door  in  Wor- 
cester, led  by  his  faithful  little  cou- 
sin, Marshall  Levine. 

"We  are  so  proud  of  Lewis,"  said 
Mrs.  Levine  yesterdky.  "See,  here 
is  a  picture  of  himself  which  he 
sent  me  for  Mother's  Day.  I  am  his 
mother  now  and  he  loves  me  as 
such. 

"He  is  coming  home  Memorial 
Day  for  a  brief  visit.  He  won't  be 
able  to  see  the  picture,  but  he  will 
feel  of  the  frame  and  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  I  have  it  where 
everyone  who  has  eyes  may  see. 

"And  Lewis  •will  get  along  all 
right  in  life,  even  under  this 
greatest  of  handicaps.  He's  a  good 
salesman.  He  doesn't  trade  on  his 
misfortune,  either. 

"When  he  leaves  the  Perkins 
school  he  is  going  to  open  a  stand 
in  Worcester.  It's  just  a  little  stand 
he  is  planning — one  with  a  few 
magazine  racks  and  maybe  a  to- 
bacco and  candy  counter.  Gabriel 
Farrell^  director--*  of  the  Perkins 
school  is  trying  to  get  him  a  loca- 
tion." 

In  most  cases,  this  would  be  the 
end  of  the  story.. 

But  Lewis  is  ambitious.  The 
stand  is  to  be  merely  a  stepping 
stone.  If  'all  goes  well  and  enough 
change  comes  over  the  counter  he 
will  enter  a  business  course  at 
Boston  University  to  fit  himself 
for  clerical  work. 


A^^l^^.^.  M.«..^U,7, 
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Perkins    Institute    Director 
Y      Addresses    Foxboro 


Lions 


Foxboro,  May  27  —  King  Lion 
Haxry  P.  Boyce  presided  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Foxboro  Lions 
club  Tuesday  night.  Robert  E. 
Turner  acted  as  song  leader  and 
Miss  Carol  Griffith  presided  at 
the  piano.  Lions'  songs  were  simg 
with  Newton  W.  Congdon  taking 
a  solo  part.  The  visitors  included 
Dr.  Francis  Bums,  Dr.  James  J. 
Putnam,  ^  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gabriel 
Farrell. 

Notice  of  a  district  convention 
in  Springfield  on  June  6,  7  and  8 
was  read  and  Robert  E.  Turner 
and  Newton  W.  Congdon  appoint- 
ed as  delegates.  It  was  voted  nolL 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Lions 
International  in  Chicago  in  July. 
The  King  Lion  appointed  Chase 
MacArthur,  Wilfred  E.  Booth  and 
C.  J.  Brown  as  a  nominating  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  meeting  on 
June  8  and  the  annual  election 
will  be  held  on  June  22. 

It  was  announced  that  the  rLs- 
ing  young  impresario,  Robert 
Southern  Parsons,  would  be  the 
guest  artist  at  the  next  meeting 
and  Lion  Irving  W.  Reynolds  in- 
vited the  club  members  to  his  ^ 
home  on  Maple  pi.  for  the  concert.  1 

School  Supt.  Chase  MacArthur 
introduced  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  a 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  with  short  remarks. 
Dr.  Farrell  spoke  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  being  done  by  Lions. 

The  Perkins  Institute  is  a 
school  but  not  an  asylum  for  the 
blind.  It  is  over  100  years  old 
with  a  kindergarten  about  50 
years  old.  One  graduate  has 
amassed  a  fortune  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  has  been  knight- 
ed by  the  King  of  England.  He 
was  the  fourth  Perkins  graduate 
to  be  knighted  by  a  foreign  power. 
One  graduate  has  been  appointed 
to  a  judgeship.  The  Perkins 
school  devotes  more  time  to  man- 
ual training  and  music  than  ordi- 
nary schools.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
the  students  are  blind  as  they  run 
around  like  other  children.  They 
have  keener  senses  of  sound, 
fsmell  and  touch. 

I  There  are  275  pupils  divided 
into  groups  of  20  who  live  in  sep- 
arate houses  with  proper  officers 
and  teachers.  The  Perkins  was 
the  first  educational  institution  to  j 
adopt  the  cottage  system  (1870).: 
Harvard  college  has  recently 
adopted  this  system. 

Perkins  students  conduct  track 
meets  and  compete  with  other 
schools  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  They  rvm  races  and  other 
events  but  have  no  running  jumps 
as  they  cannot  see  the  starting 
mark. 

It  is  the  oldest  school  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  and  was  establish- 
ed over  100  years  ago.  All  chil- 
dren capable  of  schooling  are 
there  from  all  over  New  England 
and  there  are  also  students  therej 


from  30  countries.    Massachusetts 
takes  good  care  of  its  blind  tX-  | 
izens  with  many  receiving  a  pen- 
sion.     Of    the    271    pupils    only 
about  one- third  are  totally  blind. 

Mr.  MacArthur  showed  the  let- 
ter of  acceptance  received  from 
Dr.  Farrell  which  was  written 
from  dictation  and  typed  by  a  blind 
student.  Pamphlets  about  the 
school  and  its  students  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Lions  and  one 
card  showed  the  Braille  alphabet 
and  numerals. 

After  the  lecture  a  forum  was 
conducted  and  the  speaker  was 
given  a  vote  of  thanks^^^^^^     —     J 


f  Foxboro 

STRAY    BITS. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  of  Boston,  ad- 
dresgcTthe  members  of  the  Foxboro 
Lions  Club  last  night. 


^^ 


!  One  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
Scouters  ever  held  in  Watertown  as- 
sembled at  the  Winsor  Club  last  Wed- 
nesday evening  for  the  final  business 
meeting  of  the  district  and  a  testimon- 
ial supper  to  our  Scoutmasters.  Over 
30  Ti-oop  Committeemen,  Merit  Badge 
Counselors,  Council  ofiicers,  and  Scout- 
masters were  in  attendance,  Troop  26 
of  the  Union  Church  carrying  off  the 
honors  with  10  representatives.  After 
a  fine  supper  prepared  by  Miss  E.  E. 
Perkins  and  served  by  Scouts  selected 
from  each  troop,  including  Joseph 
Hanley  of  26,  Lloyd  Green  of  30, 
Creighton  Hoyt  of  32,  Albert  Stadtman 
of  34,  Robert  Johnson  of  51,  and  How- 
ard Comey  of  52,  the  group  enjoyed  a 
period  of  singing  led  by  Mr.  Francis 
Andrews  of  Perkins  Institution,  with 
Creighton  Hoyt  at  the  piano.  Mr.  An- 
drews also  sang  a  couple  of  solos  on 
request  and  Scout  Hoyt  gave  piano  so-  ' 
los^^^ 

Watertown  Scouts  Win 
Advancements 
Advancement    of    Scouts   in    Sachem 
Council  is     increasing     every     month. 
During  the  past  30  days  there  have  been 
I  fifty  new  Second  Class  Scouts,  25  First 
1  Class,   12  Star,  6  Life  and   132  Scouts 
have    been     awarded     Merit     Badges. 
Scouts  from  Watertown  who  have  ad- 
vanced are:    William  H.  Eckert,  Jr.,  51, 
second  class;    Roger  Beaudry,  25,  sec- 
ond class;    Domonic  Carboni,   34,  first 
class   and  firemanship     merit     badge; 
Lawrence  Chick,  52,  music  and  personal 
health;  Ralph  Holmes,  34,  firemanship; 
Philip  Ernst.  Samuel  Hatch,  Creighton 
Hoyt,  Allan  McClay,  32,  second  class; 
J.  Arthur  Riedle,  34,  first  class;  Alfred 
Merrill;  34,  safety. 
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Twenty  blind  boys  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution left  by  train  on  Wednesday 
for  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they  will 
hold    their    annual    triangular    track 
meet   with   the   Hartford   and   Phila- 
delphia   Schools   for   the    blind.     On  i 
June     5,     the     team     will     compete  i 
agamst    the    New    York    Institution 
for    the    blind    in    New    York.      The  ' 
meets  are   held   under  the  direction 
of    Matthew    DiMartini,    director    of 
athletics.      Among    the    outstanding 
runners   and   broad  jumpers  on  th'o 
team    are    Carl    Leland    and    Joseph 
Corriea. 


r 
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American  Air  Lines 
Host  to  15  Blind 

American  Airlines  played  host 
today  at  the  East  Boston  air- 
port to  a  group  of  fifteen  blind 
children  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute who  are  taking  a  course  in 
transportation. 

The  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
already  been  through  the  East- 
ern steamship  lines  and  the 
Navy  Yard,  put  in  an  hour  at 
the  airport,  feeling  the  propel- 
lers, sitting  in  the  plane  seats 
and  getting  a  word  picture  of 
the  line's  great  flying  ships. 


Si> 


The    Girls'    Glee    Club   of    Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  present 

a  program  this  evening  at  the  school 

'  in  an  effort  to  raise  money  for  com- 
mencement expenses,  and  to  mako 
a  contribution  to  Camp  Allen,  it 
camp  for  blind  girls  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. A  camp  scene  will  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  program. 


^ Opportunity y  Not  Sympathy  Wish 
Of  Blind,  Says  Stand  Operator 


"No  blind  peieons  want  sympathy, 
they  want  opportunity,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  stands  will  provide  it," 
stated  Frank  Rourke,  blind  operator 
of  the  newly  installed  cigar  stand 
in  the  lobby  of  the  post  office  here 
during  a  lull  in  business  on  open- 
ing day  Friday.  ' 

Rourke,  who  is  35  years  old  and 
unmarried,  lives  with  his  family  in 
52  Hillside  Place.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  made  a  living  as  an 
entertainer,  singing  at  night  clubs, 
accompanied  by  a  small  orchestra. 
Attended  Local  Schools 

He  is  a  graduate  of  local  schools 
and  following  his  affliction  in  1919, 
attended  the  Connecticut  Shcool  for 
the  Blind  in  Hartford  and  the  Per- 
kins  Institute  in  Watertown,  ]\fasi!7 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1925. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  June,  the  vocational  reha- 
bitation  division  of  the  office  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Department '  of  the 
Interior  is  permitted  to  grant  con- 
sessions  to  qualified  blind  persons  in 
federal  buildings. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
makes  the  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind  its  licensing  agents 
under  the  program.  The  Connecti- 
cut State  Board  will  maintain  active 
supervision  over  the  stand,  requiring 
weekly  reports  of  the  daily  number 
of  sales  and  receipts. 

Under  the  system  v/orked  out  by 
the  board,  Rourke  received  a  week's 
training  at  the  stand  being  operated 
in  the  Hall  of  Records  prior  to  open- 
ing here.  The  stands  used  are  identi- ) 
cal  and  merchandise  is  allocated  to  ' 
definite  compartments  in  order  that 
no  difficulty  may  be  encountered. 
Given  $100  in  Stock 

Roughly    $100    worth    of    stock    is 
given    the    operator  .with    which    to 
start    business    and     all    subsequent 
purchases  are  defrayed  from  the  re-  i 
ceipts  of  the  stand. 

Commenting  upon  the  helpfuln^fe  | 
of  federal  building     employej/^ho 


swamped  him  with  purchases  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  Rour'.ie  said, 
"All  the  workers  here  have  been 
grand." 

He  expects  to  totally  familiarize 
himself  with  his  surroundings  within 
the  next  two  or  three  days  and  settle 
down  to  a  steady  routine  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  event  that  he  should  get 
mixed  up,  he  stated,  most  people  are 
usually  willing  to  help. 

Although  he  could  operate  a  cash 
register,  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness do  not  warrant  the  use  of  one 
and  a  cash  box  is  used.  He  carries 
a  special  count  meter  in  his  pocket 
with  which  he  9an  record  each  sale 
and  uses  it  to  tally  with  his  records 
of  receipts. 
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The  grounds  around  the  Perkjypu 
Institution  in  Watertown  arei^ 
tli^mrrOST'  attractive  dress  at  thii 
time,  and  it  will  repay  those  inter! 
ested  in  flowers  and  shrubs  to  %\v\ 
the  historic  place  a  call.  In  sun 
light,  or  the  dusk  ot  evening  whei 
the  long  walks  are  lighted  by  rowi 
of  lamps,  the  place  has  a  fascina 
tion.  The  large  building  housinj 
the  auditorium  and  chapel  is  sur 
rounded  by  foliage,  shrubs  art 
in  bloom,  and  ivy  climbing  ovei 
the  walls  gives  an  added  pictur- 
esqueness.  A  number  of  beautiful 
specimens  include  tulip  trees, 
horse-chestnuts  and  azaleas.  The 
attractive  cottages  of  red  brick, 
dotted  about  the  campus,  have 
gardens  and  greenery  around  them 
and  when  the  lights  shine  fiom 
their  windows  the  place  is  like 
fairyland.  It  is  a  happy  community 
.where  its  beauty,  though  not  seen 
Iby  eye,  is  nevertheless  sensed  and 
keenly  appreciated  by  its  students. 


Twenty  blind  *)0ys  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution left  by  train  on  Wednesday 
for  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they  wil! 
hold  their  annual  triangular  track 
meet  with  the  Hartford  and  Phila- 
delphia Schools  for  the  blind.  On 
June  5,  the  team  will  .  compete 
against  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  blind  in  New  York.  Th.? 
meets  are  held  under  the  direction 
of  Matthew  DiMartini,  director  of 
"athletics.  Among  the  outstanding 
runners  and  broad  jumpers  on  the 
team  are  Carl  Leland  and  Joseph 
Corriea.  -XtVeT^-rf.    "*     "" 


16  at  Mount  Holyoke 
Get  Fellowship"  for  Year 

To  Study  There  or  at  Other 
U.  S.  Schools  or  Abroad 

Special  to  the  Herald  Trihunt  1 

SOUTH  HADLEY,  Mass.,  Junp  l.j 
— Sixteen  seniors  of  Mount  Holyoke' 
C9llege  have  already  received  fellow- 1 
ships  or  scholarships  for  the  coming  i 
academic  year,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement today  by  Harriet  May^ 
Allyn,  academic  dean.  The  students 
will  continue  their  work  at  Mount 
Holyoke  or  some  other  educational! 
institution  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  i 

Among  the  sixteen  are  the  follow-! 
ing  from  New  York  State  and  the 
metropolitan  area,  listed  with  the 
schools  they  will  attend:  Miriam 
Camp,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  Eleanor  Gansloser,  of 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  University  of  Ber- 
lin; Elizabeth  Harman,  of  Nyack,  N. 
Y.,  Br.yn  Mawr  College;  Mary  Char- 
lotte Lane,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, and  Aurelia  Neumann,  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Mount  Holyoke;  Helen 
Stoelzel,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Lucie  Tibbits,  of  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y.,  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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RADCLIFFE  WILL  HONOR 
j     MISS  DOROTHY  DANIELS 

Blind   Worcester   Student    to   Receive    Bachelor   of 

'\  Arts    Degr^^'lMagna    Cum    Laude, 

^^^K  on  June  23 

^^^        By  GERTRUDE  C.  BOLDUC, 

PIP  Gazette  Staff  Reporter 

Thousands  of  Worcester  students  will  receive  diplomas  and 
degrees  from  institutions  of  learning  this  month,  but  perhaps  few 
with  greater  distinction  than  Miss  Dorothy  Daniels,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliflford  B.  Daniels  of  186  Plantation  street,  who  will 
be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  magna  cum  laude,  June 
23  from  Radcliffe  College. 

Not    only      is.  it    a      remarkable  ♦ 
achievement  for  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe  to   finish    her    course    magna 


cum  laude,  but  the  honor  gains 
added  significance  in  Dorothy's 
case.  To  her  friends  and  class- 
mates, her  personality  and  excep- 
tional ability  in  themselves  are  the 
qualities  which  have  earned  for  her 
the  unique  title  of  "One  of  the 
Great." 

The  fact  that  she  is  totally  blind 
has  brought  no  special  favors  or 
sympathetic  admirers  to  her  side, 
because  like  other  great  personal- 
ities Dorothy  possesses  that  inex- 
plicable inner  appeal  which  at- 
tracts friendship  on  its  own  merit. 
Received  High  Marlts 

The  high  academic  standing  she 
has  maintained  throughout  her  col- 
lege education  undoubtedly  is  a 
personal  victory,  yet  she  is  frank 
and  unassummg  about  it. 

"It  was  loads  of  work — and  loads 
of  fun!"  And  here  you  may  won- 
der why  Dorothy  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  a  holiday  at  home 
with  her  parents  while  the  major- 
ity of  Radcliffe  students  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  final  examina- 
tions. 

"I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
the  general  examinations  which 
give  me  sufficient  credits  for  grad- 
uation and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
empts me  from  further  examina- 
tions," she  explained. 

A  graduate  of  North  High  School 
and  the  Perkins  Institute,  Dorothy 
regards  life  tfftlBin'g.  in  English 
liji'erature  at  North  as  exceptional- 
ly fine.  She  says  that  no  other 
school  represented  by  pupils  at 
Radcliffe  had  given  similar  prep- 
aration for  college  English 


TO  BE  AWARDED 

DEGREE  JUNE  23 


Photo  (c)  Bachrach 
Miss  Dorothy  Daniels,  blind 
student,  who  will  receive  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  mag- 
na cum  laude,  June  23  from 
Radcliffe    College. 

Short  Story  Writer 

Having  majored  in  English, 
Dorothy  has  gained  recognition  as 
a   short   story   writer   at   Radcliffe, 


rightfully  •  thinks  that  "she's  a 
peach!"  "I'm  sure  she  won't  mind 
if  I  pay  her  that  compliment." 

For  her  thesis,  the  Worcester 
girl  wrote  on  "Femininity  in  Eng- 
lish Novelists  of  the  Twentieth 
Century — Especially  Dorothy  Rich- 
ardson." She  made  no  special  com- 
ment on  the  content,  except  men- 
*ioning  that  little  or  nothing  is 
known  about  the  private  life  of 
Dorothy  Richardson,  which  made 
it  difficult  for  personal  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic which  impresses  a  visitor 
during  a  "fireside"  chat  with  Doro- 
thy is  her  outspoken  love  for  frank- 
ness and  humility.  Naturally,  for 
the  sake  of  curiosity,  a  statement 
on  economic  and  personal  ideals  is 
the  ambitious  assignment  of  the 
visitor. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  eco- 
nomic trend  in  world  affairs?  Do 
you  follow  any  specific  ideals,  or 
perhaps  a  definite  philosophy  about 
life?"  These  are  two  of  the  ques- 1 
tions  which  were  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  course  of  yesterday  after- 
noon's visit.  The  laughing  reply  in 
all  caees  was  "I'll  wait  until  I'm 
famous  before  I  dare  to  formulate 

my  opinion.  As  far  as  philosophy  is 
concerned,  does  anyone  know  what 
it  is?" 

Admires   Scholarly  Type 

She  did  reveal  her  admiration, 
however,  for  the  scholarly  type  of 
person.  "Work  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search ig  fascinating.  I  can't  con- 
ceive how  these  persons  do  it.  It  is 
perfectly  marvelous."  Dorothy 
probably  is  one  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  foUow^  research  work, 
for  she  disclosed  in  all  good  confi- 
dence that  she  plans  to  work  for 
her  doctorate,  in  a  few  years. 

Dorothy's  roommate  throughout 
her  college  years  was  Miss  Esther 
Sniffen  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  who 
will  be  graduated  this  month  with 
her  friend.  Dorothy's  mother  fears 
that  the  separation  will  be  "heart- 
breaking" to  both,  but  her  daugh- 
ter assures  her  m  a  brave  state- 
ment that  the  typewriter  keys  will 
be  kept  busy  with  letter  writing. 
Miss  Sniffen  has  mastered  the 
Braille  system  through  the  meticu- 
lous instruction  of  her  capable 
roommate. 

The  Worcester  girl  has  taken 
part  in  extra-curricular  activities 
at  Radcliffe,  including  membership 
in  the  Choral  Societv. 


"I  found  that  most  pupils  knew    ^"^^   ^^  ^^   i^   ^^^'^   sphere   that  she 


little  or  almost  nothing  about  An 
glo^axon  literature  and  were  not 
prepared  in  the  reading  of  impor- 
tant works  in  literature.  From  a 
purely  scholastic  standpoint,  I  feel 
that  North  High  is  outstanding." 


wishes  to  devote  her  time  after 
graduation.  She  does  all  of  her 
work  on  the  typewriter,  including 
examinations  which  she  takes  with 
the  assistai^ce  of  a  proctor.  Miss 
Helen  Whittemore  fulfilled  the  du- 
ties  of  proctor   for   fiJorothy,   who 
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Weston 


There  was  an  attendance  of 
over  30  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  held  Wednesday  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Mac- 
donald^  Boston  Post  road.  Miss 
Douglas  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tio^n  for  the  Blind  and  a  student 
from"  tRF'sSliobTwere  present  and 
told  of  the  work  there.  Refresh- 
ments wei'e  served  .by  the  hostess. 
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The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
St.  John's  Church  will  meet  in  the 
church  parlors  Tuesday  evening,  at 
■7.45  o'clock.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cramer  will 
lead  in  devotions,  and  Miss  Viola  Hay- 
ward  will  be  the  soloist.  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  will  be  Miss  Inis  Hall, 
who  will  tell  of  her  work  among  the 
blind  at  Perkins  Institution.  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Paine  will  serve  as  hostess.  As 
this  is  the  annual  meeting,  officers  and 
chairmen  of  committees  are  reminded 
to  bring  annual  reports. 
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BLiNDLEaURER 
^HURCJiSPEAKER 

Miss  Ethel  Stevens  of  New  Ha- 1 
ven,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Seeing 
Eye  school  in  New  Jersey,  addressed 
100  members  and  friends  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  and  Social 
union  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Watertown  avenue  home  of  Mrs. 
I^ren  R.  Carter.  Miss  Stevens  is 
blind,  and  has  appeared  before  sev- 
eral locan  groups.  Mrs.  Paul  Marg- 
graff  also  spoke,  i 

Refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Stone,  president,  was  In  charge  of 
the  meeting.  Hostesses  were  Mrs. 
Hedley  Belyea,  Mrs.  William  Stahl, 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Allen,  Mrs.  J.  Russell 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Edna  Merrills  and 
Mrs.  Unico  Barone. 
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Early  Monday  morning  Thomas  W. 
Cazmay,  chief  marshal  of  Watertown's 
Memorial  Day  celebration,  was  assisted 
by  a  detail   of  Scouts  one  from  each 
troop,  in  the  setting  out  of  plants  and  \ 
flowers  in  the  various  cemeteries  on  the  i 
graves  of  the  veterans  of  the  nation's  | 
wars.    This  detail  included  Roger  Beau-  | 
dry  of  Perkins  Troop,  Kenneth  Wind-  i 
sor  of  Union  Church,  Ii-ving  Parsons  of  j 
St.  John's,  Allan  Piatt  of  Phillips,  Rob-  I 
ert    Johnson    of   the     Lowell      School, 
George  Cornetta  of  the  Legion's  Troop, 
and   Francis   Leary     of     the     Hpsmer 
School. 
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LIBRARIANS    AT   PERKINS      ] 

Recently  Perkins  Institution  for  th^ 
Blind,  one  of  the  most  famous  educa- 
tldttafl  institutions  in  the  world,  cele- 
brated the  centennial  of  the  birth  o| 
Dr  Michael  Anagos,  teacher  and  huj 
manitarian.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  kindergartens  fol 
blind  children  also  received  attentior 
during  the  impressive  ceremoniei 
held  in  Watertown.  Librarians  on  th« 
Shute  Library  staff  who  visited  the 
school  were  impressed  by  the  miracuj 
lous  work  being  done  for  blind  and 
deaf  children.  Exhibits  of  project* 
worked  out  by  them  in  the  classrooms 
and  workshops  demonstrate  beyond 
any  doubt  that  these  people  can  leac 
normal,  active  lives. 

Pictures  of  the  institution  and  ma- 
terial containing  information  regard- 
ing its  history  and  work  will  be  or 
display  at  the  library  this  week. 

We  have  selected  the  following 
books  written  by  or  about  blind  and 
deaf  persons  as  being  of  interest  tc 
those  who  enjoy  reading  of  the  suc-> 
cess  in  life  gained  by  the  handi- 
capped. .,     „,„        1 

Heckman  Helen  My  Life  Trans- 
formed ,    _ 

Howe    and    Hall      Life    of    Laura 

Bridgman  x  ,,    t  ■*„ 

Keller  Helen  The  Story  of  My  Life.- 
Midstream:  My  Later  Life.    My  Re- 

Richards  Laui-a  Laura  Bridgman: 
the  Story  of  an  Opened  Door 

Best  Harry  Blindness  and  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States 

Kinzie  Cora  Lip  Reading  for  the. 
Deafened  Adult.  J 
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Successful  Sale 

Assists  Blind 

The  Sale  held  for  three  days  last! 
week  to  Help  the  Blind  to  Help 
Themselves,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Newton  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  various  church  organizations,  was 
very  gratifying  in  its  result,  and  the 
Executive  committee  which  was  in 
charge  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  receits  were  well  over  $950. 

The  spacious  auditorium  in  the 
Club  House  of  the  Newton  Centre 
Woman's  Club  was  an  ideal  place  for 
the  tables  displaying  the  many  and 
varied  articles  for  sale.  The  beauti- 
ful copper,  pewter,  basketry,  and 
hand-woven  goods  filled  the  centre  ta- 
bles, and  each  of  the  tables  around 
the  hall  held  equally  attractive  assort- 
ments of  household  goods  and  wearing 
apparel. 

Ellen  Dolan  at  her  loom,  and  Helen 
Laird  at  her  wheel,  were  on  the  plat- 
form in  the  hall,  and  were  glad  to  ex- 
plain their  artp  to  the  many  who 
wished  to  watch  them  work. 

Helen  Goodwin,  a  Radcliffe  student, 
v/ith  her  "Seeing-Eye,"  and  Mrs.  Wa- 
terhouse,  with  her  fine  dog,  told  of 
the  great  assistance  of  their  four- 
footed  companions,  and  demonstrated 
i  some  of  the  feats  of  the  dogs. 
I  The  chairmen  serving  from  the  dif- 
ferent women's  clubs  in  the  Newton 
Federation,  and  the  chairmen  repre- 
senting the  various  church  organiza- 
tions, with  their  assistants,  have  ac- 
complished again  a  most  worthwhile 
bit  of  work  in  sponsoring  this  move- 
ment which  enables  the  ambitious 
blind  who  work  so  industriously  to 
help  themselves. 


Joc^t^t^  ¥  1937, , 

I  Blind  OiiWi^ 
Show  Skill  at 

Doctors^Sessioff 

I 

I  Demonstrate  Typing,  Phys- 
!      ics  Experiments,Kmlting 
to    Pediatrics    Acaderaj| 

A  demonstration  of  what  is  beinf 
done  to  assist  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  children  to  lead  an  al- 
most normal  existence  was  given 
yesterday  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  thCi 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.; 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  ! 

Fifteen  students  at  the  New  York; 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the; 
Blind  sat  smilingly  at  modernistic, 
desks  and  chairs  for  the  demonstra- 
i  tion.  While  physicians  from  an 
over  the  nation  looked  on  some  per- 
formed experiments  in  physics  ana 
general  science  and  solved  compU- 
cated  problems  in  algebra.  Others 
showed  how  they  had  mastered 
Braille  shorthand,  typewriting  ana 
other  business  subjects 


6~S' 


The  physicians  payed  particular  | 
attention  to  Robert  Gunderson,  ani 
eighteen-year-old  student  who  has ' 
learned  to  build  and  repair  radio 
sets,  despite  his  lack  of  sight.  They 
were  equally  interested  in  seeing 
Robert  Russell,  fifteen,  demonstrate 
how  he  learned  the  location  and 
names  of  counties  of  New  York 
State.  The  names  of  the  counties 
were  recorded  in  Braille  on  the  in- 
ner cover  of  the/ map,  with  each 
name  preceded  by  a  number.  The 
corresponding  numbers  were  repre- 
sented on  the  map.  Mountains  were 
indicated  by  elevations,  rivers  by 
grooves,  and  cities  by  nails. 

Mary  Visit,  sixteen,  knitted  a 
child's  mitten  for  the  edification  of 
the  physicians,  and  exhibited  many 
articles,  such  as  luncheon  sets,  pot 
holders,  hot-dish  pads  and  chair 
sets    which  she  had  made. 

The  demonstration  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell,  of  the 
department  of  the  education  of  the 
handicapped    at    Teachers    CoHege, 
Columbia    University,   an   authority 
on     education     of     the    iihysically, ! 
mentally  and  socially  handicapped. ! 
It  was  one  of  a  series  prepared  py  \ 
Dr.  Rowell  for  the  meeting  under 
the    title    of    "The    Classroom    of 
Tomorrow." 

At  today's  session  there  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  recent  advances  in 
education  of  deaf,  crippled,  cardiac 
and  malnourished  children.  A  spe- 
cial feature  will  be  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  children's  band 
from  St.  Giles  Home,  Garden  City. 
Every  child  in  the  band  is  a  crip- 
ple of  some  sort,  and  plays  an  in- 
strument selected  by  a  physician  for 
its  therapeutic  value. 
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BLIND  GIRL  WINS  HIGH 
RADCLIFFE  HONORS 


A  blind  girl  who  drew  her  in- 
spiration from  the  famous  Helen 
Keller  will  be  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  on  June  23  with  the 
highest  honors  possible  —  magna 
cum  laude. 

Sightless  since  she  was  10  months 
old,  Dorothy  Daniels  of  Boyce 
street.  Auburn,  will  within  two 
weeks  realize  the  fruition  of  a 
burning  ambition  that  began  when 
she  met  Miss  Keller,  beacon  light 
for  all  blind,  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

Miss  Keller  told  the  girl  how  she 
entered  Radcliffe  in  1900  and  grad- 
uated with  an  AB  degree  four  years 
later. 

"Do  you  think  I  can  follow  your 
footsteps?"  Dorothy  asked  eagerly^ 
'Tm  sure  you  can.  I  know  you 
can.  Tell  me  you  will?"  Miss  Kel- 
ler responded. 

On  June  23  Miss  Keller  will  have 
her  answer. 
From  the  Perkins  Institute,  Doro- 


thy went  to  North  High  School  ia 
Worcester,  where  she  graduated 
first  in  scholarship  in  a  class  of 
271  boys  and  girls.  Her  accomplish- 
ment was  so  outstanding  the  Wor- 
cester College  Club  gave  her  al 
scholarship,  and  the  next  year,  be- 
cause of  her  high  standing,  she 
was  able  to  enter  Radcliffe  withf 
out  examinations. 

During  her  four  years  at  Rad« 
cliffe  Miss  Daniels  asked  for  not 
exemptions.  She  even  passed  the 
necessary  swimming  test  demanded 
in  eligibility  for  a  degree. 

Majoring  in  English,  she  attained 
honor  grades  from  the  very  start* 
She  sootf  gained  recoignition  as  a 
short  story  writer  and  intends  toi 
follow  this  field  after  graduation^ 
Dorothy  sums  up  her  achievement 
in  the  following  simple  words: 

"People  like  me  have  to  be 
pitied  or  admired.  There's  no  in- 
between.  I  made  up  my  ipaintt  to 
be  admired." 


A^2y?M^  \l£L-U.^  NClM&f. 
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HIGH  HONOR  WON 
^^    BY  BLIND  GIRL 

student    from   Worcester   Is 

'Magna  Cum  Laude'  at 

Radcliffe 

I  A  blind  girl,  the  first  to  be  gradu- 
ated   from    Radcliffe    College    sinct 

[  Helen  Keller,  will  receive  the  degree 

I  of  A.  B.,  magna  cum  laude,  afc 
Radcliffe 's  commencement  exercises 
June  23. 

Miss  Dorothy  Daniels,  who  will  re- 
ceive the  distinction  has  always  held 
up  the  life  of  Miss  Keller  as  her 
inspiration.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Clifford   B.   Daniel* 

I  of  Boyce  street.  Auburn. 

I  *  Blind  since  she  was  10  months  old* 
Miss  Daniels  nevertheless  began  the 
conquest  of  her  handicap  early  ia 
life  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Worcester  North  High  School  first 
in  scholarship  in  a  class  of  271  stu- 
dents. 


U)^yL(^£U/)TllicLU.  Il9y-jf~ 
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Blindness  No  Bar 


J/tyLi-^-JL^ 
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(Photo  bv  Benson) 
DOROTHY  DANIELS 


Blind  Girl  Plans 
Career  as  Writer 

Dorothy  Daniels  "Magna 
Cum"  at  Radcliffe 


Dorothy  Daniels,  the  "most  bril- 
liant" member  of  the  class  of  1933 
in  North  High  School,  who  en- 
tered Radcliffe  without  examina- 
tions, will  graduate  June  23  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  magna  cum 
laude. 

The  Worcester  girl,  who  stood 
first  in  a  class  of  271  pupils  in 
North  High  School,  is  the  second 
blind  student  to  pass  the  difficult 
test  at  Radcliffe  College.  Helen 
Keller,  the  brilliant  blind  woman, 
who  inspired  little  Dorothy  Dan- 
iels in  her  Perkins  Institutg  days 
to  study,  work  Uliil  l!Jr5'>,"*"vas  the 
first  blind  graduate.  She  re- 
ceived her  A.  B.  degree  in  1904. 

Chatting  with  the  little  blind 
girl  who  had  fears  for  the  future 
as  well  as  high  hopes,  Helen  Kel- 
ler spoke  of  her  pleasant  experi- 
ences  in   college. 

Miss  Daniels  recalls  that  she 
asked,  "Do  you  think  I  can  fol- 
low  in   your  footsteps?" 

"I'm  sure  you  can.  I  know  you 
can.  Tell  me  you  will,"  replied 
the  famous  woman  who  has  over- 
come physical  handicaps  and  re- 
moved barriers  that  appeared  in- 
surmountable to  sighted  persons 
and  the  stoutest  hearts. 

Dorothy  "willed"  and  her  col- 
lege record  is  a  list  of  brilliant 
accomplishments.  Her  extra  cur- 
ricula activities  were  as  outstand- 
ing as  her  academic  work  and 
never  did  a  more  popular  girl 
graduate  from  Radcliffe  College. 
Wants  to  Write 
"What  next?"  Miss  Daniels 

was  asked  when  congratulated 

by   The   Post   reporter   today. 

"I  want  to  write  short  stories," 


Uhe  honor  graduate  replied.  The 
I  reporter  recalled  that  back  in 
!  North  High  School  days  the  "most 
brilliant"  member  of  her  class 
confided  that  she  would  like  to 
I  study  law. 

j      "Yes,  I  remember,"  Miss  Dan- 
i  iels  replied,  "and  I'd  like  to  now 
if  I  could." 

Miss  Daniels,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Daniels 
of  186  Plantation  Street,  has  been 
blind  since  10  months  of  age.  She 
studied  first  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute in  Watertown  and  came  from 
there  to  North  High  School. 

She  received  the  Horace  Mann 
^  honor  and  several  others  awarded 
jby  the  school  and  her  classmates. 
She    was    historian    of    her    class 
and    wrote    for    the    Record,    the 
'school    book    and    other    publica- 
jtions.      She  held    membership  in 
the    French    and    dramatic    clubs 
and    when    graduation    day    came 
she  added  the  Worcester  College 
Club    scholarship    to    her   laurels. 
This   scholarship      is      awarded 
j  every  year  by  the  club  to  a  girl 
'  graduate    of    a    high    school    who 
I  leads  in  thoroughness     of     work 
and    rank    attained,      punctuality 
and  regularity  of  attendance.  At- 
titude toward  schoolteachers,  or- 
ganizations    and     general  school 
life,  success  in  extra  curriculum 
activities     and     qualifications     of 
character   are   considered   by  the 
judges  and  Miss  Daniels  was  en- 
dorsed  in   the   highest   terms   by 
those  v.'ho  served  in  1933. 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Blood,  a  trus- 
of  the  club  educational  fund  pre- 
sented the  scholarship  to  Miss 
Daniels. 
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Blind  RaSfTstudw^ 
Achieves  Highest  Honors 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  8 — (AP)  — 
Thousands  of  Worcester  students 
will  receive  diplomas  sometime  this 
month  but  few,  perhaps,  with  great- 
er distinction  than  Dorothy  Daniels. 

Dorothy  will  be  granted  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree,  magna  cum 
laude,  on  June  23  from  Radcliffe 
college  at  Cambridge.  She  is  to- 
tally blind. 

A  graduate  of  North  high  school 
and  Pwkins — iMutiltrfg  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Daniels  sums  up  her 
education  this  way: 

"It  was  loads  of  work  —  and 
loads  of  fun." 

She  majored  in  English  and  did 
all  her  work  on  a  typewriter.  At 
Radcliffe  she  gained  recognition  as 
a  short  story  writer,  and  to  this 
work  she  intends  to  devote  her 
time   after  graduation. 
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Queens  Visit     vj 
Adopted  Sister 
In  Watertown 

Marlboro— The  Qneens  of  Ava- 
lon,  numbering  thirty-five,  ended 
their  mystery  trip  last  night  at 
thft  Ppri-in.q  InatLLute  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown  where  they  visited 
their  adopted  sister.  Miss  Kyriaki 
Nicolaou,  woung  Greek  girl  who 
will  graduate,  from  the  institution 
on  June  18th  and  return  to  her 
native  land  to  teachi. 

During  a  brief  business  meeting 
Miss  Mary  Hoffman  was  elected 
q,u6en   re^uant   lo     sui-'oeed     Isii'^h 

Bailbara   Scott.     The     nominating 

committee    comprised    Mary   Hoff-  j 

I  man,  Barfbara  Scott.  Louise     Lip- 

'  pard.   Izetta  MaFarlane  and  Elea- 

u-jr  Jlildon.  -  J 


BLIND  CITY  GIRL 

TO  GET  DEGREE 

AT  RADCLIFFE 

Miss  Dorothy  Daniels  To  Be 

Graduated  With  A.  B. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

BRILLIANT  RECORD 


First  to  Pass  Through  the 

College   in   Darkness 

Since  Helen  Keller 


\ 


Special  to  the  Telegram 

CAMBRIDGE,  June  8.— Blind 
Dorothy  Daniels,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  B,  Daniels 
of  186   Plantation  street,   Wor- 


MISS  DOROTHY  DANIELS 

Blind     Worcester     girl,     the 
first  since  Helen  Keller  to  have 
eraduated  from  Radcliffe. 
Horace  Mann  Scholar 

Sitting   at   a    little    desk    in    the 
High    School   rooms,    she    had    list- 
ened   (intently    to    the    teacher    or 
cester,   will   be   graduated   from    moved    her    sensitive    little    fingers 
I  T.    J  Txc     /-.  11  T  oo        -iu    across  her  textbooks — in  Braille. 

Radcliffe  College,  June  23,  with      „...,    ^u        ^     *      i     v, 
I  A     -r.  With    the    aid    of    only    her    ears 

the  degree  of  A.  B.  magna  cum  and  her  fingers  she  had  attained 
laude,  it  was  announced  tonight  the  rank  of  a  Horace  Mann  scholar 
\\\7  +hA  orsWdcTP  — which    meant    that    her    studies 

oy  ine  coiiege.  j  averaged    better    than    90    in    each 

A  former  Worcester  North  High    and  every  subject. 
School    student,     she     is    the     first        jjer  accomplishment  was   so   ex- 
since  Helen  Keller  to  have  passed    traordinary     that     the     Worcester 


through  Radcliffe  in  darkness 

Years  ago  when   she  was  a  stu- 
dent at   Perkins    Institv 


College   Club   gave   her   its   annual 

scholarship.      Her    record    as    the 

irkinslnstmije  for    the     most  brilliant  member  of  the  class 

Blind  in  WttiftltU'^vu,  Llie  girl,  then  !  also  enabled  her  to  enter  Radcliffe 


in  her  teens,  met  Miss  Keller,  the 
brilliant  blind  woman  whose  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  her  physical 
handicap,  was  then  and  is  still  a 
beacon  for  all  human  beings  in 
darkness. 

Their     meeting    was     a     turning 
point  in  the  life  of  the  slim  young 


the  next  Fall  without  examinations. 

Tonight  it  was  announced  Miss 
Daniels  had  won  her  degree  with 
high  honors.  The  fight  that  Helen 
Keller  had  inspired  had  been  won, 

"It  was  loads  of  work — rjid  loads 
of  fun,"  was  the  way  she  summed 
up  her  years  of  pursuit  of  the  cov- 


girl  who  had  just  begun  wearing  '  _eted  degree 
her  hair  up.  Miss  Keller  told  the '  Throughout  her  college  career, 
girl  how  she  had  entered  Radcliffe  j^^jgg  Daniels  sought  and  received 
College  in  1900  and  had  been  grad-  ^.  -.ttu^^  <,v.fl  r-onnrtpjl 

uated    with  an  A.   B.   degree    four  !  n<^  exemptions.    When  she  reported 


years  later. 

Gets  Etioouragement 

"Do  you  think  I  can  follow  your 
footsteps?"  the  young  girl  asked 
eagerly. 

"I'm  sure  you  can.  I  know  you 
can.     Tell  me  you  will." 

"You  have  given  me  such 
strength.  Miss  Keller,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  can,"  the  girl  replied  with 
a  solemn  earnestness. 

The  girl  left  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute and  entered  North  High 
School  in  Worcester.  Overcoming 
what  might  seem  to  others  an  in- 
surmountable handicap — a  handi- 
cap that  had  been  her  cross  since 
she  was  ten  months  of  age — she 
was  graduated  first  in  scholarship 
in  a  class  of  271  boys  and  girls. 

Her  extra  curricula  activities  and 
her  popularity  among  her  class- 
mates were  just  as  outstanding  as 
her  scholarship.  She  was  historian 
of  her  high  school  class,,  she  wrote 
the  words  of  her  class  song,  she 
was  assistant  literary  editor  of 
"The  Record,"  the  high  school  jour- 
nal, and  she  was  an  active  member 
in  the  Dramatic  and  French 
clubs. 


for  her  first  freshman  classes,  it 
was  discovered  she  was  blind. 
The  Radcliffe  catalogue  says  that 
students  must  pass  a  proficiency 
pest  in  swimming  to  be  eligible  for 
a  degree.  Dorothy  Daniels  could 
I*  not  swim  a  stroke,  but  she  had 
spunk.  Instead  of  begging  off,  she 
signed  for  elementary  swimming 
three  times  weekly  and  soon  passed 
the  test.  Instead  of  stopping  her 
swimming,  she  kept  on  in  order  to 
!  learn  the  crawl.  .       . 

From  the  start,  she  attained 
'  honor  grades  at  Radcliffe.  Major- 
insr  in  English,  she  did  all  her 
work  on  a  typewriter.  She  soon 
gained  recognition  at  college  as  a 
short-story  writer.  It  is  to  this 
work  that  she  intends  to  devote 
her  time  after  graduation. 

During  most  of  college  sessions, 
classmates  volunteered  to  read  to 
her  in  several  subjects.  Some 
"cramming"  for  examinations  was 
carried  on  by  professional  readers 
supplied  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  . 

She  explains  her  determination 
to  follow  Miss  Keller's  example 
succintly  in  these  words: 

"People  like  me  have  to  be  pitied 
or  admired.  There's  no  in-between. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  aa- 
mire,4." 
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Perkins  Institution  Track  Team 
Now  Has  Two  Cups 

Perkins  Institution  not  only  won  a 
i  prize  cup  contending  with  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania  schools  for  the  blind 
last  month,  but  now  has  another  cup 
received  the  past  week-end  in  New 
York  City,  where  Henry  B.  Pasterczik 
was  victor  in  his  events  a  second  time 
in  the  present  season. 


Blind  Boys'   Scout  Troop 
Enjoys  a  Campout 

Over  Friday  night  and  Saturday  of 
June  3  and  4,  twenty-seven  boys  from 
the    Perkins    Institution    troop    joined 
Arlington  10  troop  in     an     overnight 
camp  at  Camp  Oak.    Arriving  at  camp 
at  5  o'clock  on  Friday  lunch  was  eaten 
and  ball  playing  with  a  group  of  Ar- 
lington boys  was  in  order.    By  9  o'clock 
thirty    Arlington    boys    were    on    hand  i 
and  each  one  selected     a     companion  j 
from  among  the  visually  handicapped 
boys  from  Perkins  and  assisted  him  to  j 
the  campfire  which  was  in  process  in  1 
the  hollow.     With  the  further  aid   of 
the  Arlington  Scouts,  the  Perkins  boys 
roasted  frankfurters  over  the  coals  and 
enjoyed  doughnuts,  punch,  and  graham 

crackers  furnished  by     the     Arlington 
troop. 

After  the  campfire  many  of  the  Ar- 
lington boys  returned  home  and  the  re- 
mainder joined  half  of  the  Perkins  boys 
in  sleep  in  an  outdoors  camp.  The  rest 
of  the  Perkins  boys  occupied  the  cabin 
of  Arlington  10.  Between  meals  on 
Saturday  the  Perkins  boys  wandered 
over  the  country  in  the  company  of 
seeing  boys,  aided  in  the  sawing  and 
chopping  of  wood,  roasted  potatoes  in 
an  open  fire,  and  rested.  Merrill  May- 
nard,  assistant  Scoutmaster  of  Perkins, 
passed  several  totally  blind  boys  on 
their  cooking  tests  and  Alden  Allen 
conducted  his  special  charge,  John 
Heald,  who  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  on 
a  nature  tour.  About  4  o'clock  the 
Perkins  truck  arrived  and  returned  the 
boys  to  the  school. 

Ula<^JoI9J7. 


AMONG  THE  WORCESTER  stu- 
dents to  receive  diplomas  this  month 
but  few  will  graduate  with  greater 
honors  than  Dorothy  Daniels.  Al- 
though totally  blind,  she  will  be 
granted  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
magna  cum  laude,  June  23,  from  Rad- 
cliffe  college,  Cambridge.  Miss 
Daniels  is  a  graduate  of  North  High 
jcchool  and  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  She  mSJuiet!  trr^nglish  and 
did  all  her  work  on  a  typewriter.  At 
Radcliffe,  she  gained  recognition  as 
a  short  story  writer. 


BUND  GIRL  WHO  WILL 
^fiRADUATE  AT  RADCLIFFE 
f  HAS  COUNTY  CONNECTION 

"  The  story  of  Dorothy  Daniels, 
blind  girl  who  will  be  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  this  month  with  high 
i  honors  and  which  was  front-paged 
in  Boston  newspapers  yesterday,  is 
of  special  interest  to  many  Keene 
people  in  that  her  mother,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford B.  Daniels  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  a  native  of  Sullivan  and  Miss 
Daniels  has  visited  in  this  city.  Mrs. 
Daniels  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Willey  of  Sullivan. 
!  The  story  of  her  fight  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  blindness  and  to  be- 
come a  magna  cum  laude  student  is  , 
an  inspiring  one.  Miss  Daniels  is  the 
first  girl  to  have  passed     through  i 


Radcliffe  since  Helen  Keller  did 
and  it  was  through  a  meeting  with 
Miss  Keller'  that  Miss  Daniels  be- 
came inspired  to  follow  in  the  lat- 
ters'  footsteps. 

Miss  Daniels  attended  the  Peryng_ 
Tn^mjut.^  fnr  the  Blind  for  "a  time 
and  then  went  to  high  school  in 
Worcester.  Her  mother  was  of  great 
assistance  to  her  in  helping  her 
pass  her  high  school  studies.  Over- 
coming what  might  seem  to  others 
an  imsurmountable  handicap  —  a 
handicap  that  has  been  her  cross 
since  she  was  10  months  of  age — 
she  was  graduated  first  in  scholar- 
ship in  a  class  of  271  boys  and  girls. 

Her  extracurricula  activities  and 
her  popularity  among  her  classmates 
were  just  as  outstanding  as  her 
scholarship.  She  was  historian  of 
her  high  school  class,  she  wrote  the 
words  of  her  class  song,  she  was 
assistant  literary  editor  of  "The 
Record,"  the  High  school  journal, 
and  she  was  an  active  member  in 
the  Dramatic  and  French  clubs. 

Throughout     her    college     career 
Miss    Daniels  sought    and    received 
no  exemptions.  When  she  reported 
for  her  first  freshman  classes,  it  was 
discovered  she  was  blind.  The  Rad- 
cliffe catalogue  says  that  students  I 
must     pass  a  proficiency     test     in  j 
swimming  to  be  eligible  for  a  degree. 
Dorothy  Daniels  could    not  swim  a  ' 
jstroke  but  she  had  spunk.    Instead 
of  begging  off,  she  signed  for    ele- 
mentary     swimming    three      times 

weekly  and  soon  passed  the  test. 
Instead  of  stopping  her  swimming, 
she  kept  on  in  order  to  learn  the 
crawl. 

From  the  start,  she  attained  hon- 
or grades  at  Radcliffe.  Majoring  in 
Briglish,  she  did  all  her  work  on  a 
typewriter.  She  soon  gained  recog- 
nition at  college  as  a  short-story 
writer.  It  is  to  this  work  that  she 
intends  to  devote  her  time  after 
graduation.       l  . 


Ccftmnencement 
At  Perkins  To 
Be  On  June  18 

The  105th  commencement   Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  BlindTVlll' 
be  heJ'd"'i'Il  r*'e-S(?!Tool  on  Friday, 
June  18.  at  2   p.  ni. 

Robert  H.  Hallowell  of  Ded- 
ham,  president  of  the  corporation 
will  award  diplomas  to  17  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  'slass. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
the  institution,  will  introduce  the 
guest    speaker,      Leverett    Salton-  , 
stall,  former  speaker  of  the  House  , 
of    Representatives.  ] 

The  invocation  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Marshal  S.  Jenkins,  pas- 
tor of  the  Union  Church,  Water- 
town.  The  Perkins  chorus  will 
sing  several  numbers.  After  the 
exercises  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion in  the  school.  Members  of 
the    grdauating   class  are: 

Robert  T.  Fox,  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.;  Clyde  E.  Richardson,  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H.;  Emery  Cliche, 
Waterville,  Me.;  Arthur  J.  Gab- 
bardelli,  Providence,  R.  I,; 
George  W.  Yahti,  Chester;  Fran- 
cis A.  Sautier,  Pittsfield;  Charles 
L,  Brothers,  Worcester;  Annie  L. 
Accorsi,  Franklin;  Mary  Bedros- 
lan,  Worcester;  Frances  A.  J. 
Buckley,  Attleboro;  Doris  E. 
Chelifou,  Worcester,  Worcester; 
Kyriake  Nicolaidou,  Greece;  Car- 
mella  Pepe,  East  Boston;  Bernice 
Younie,  Quincy;  Evelyn  M.  Gross- 
man, Brimfield;  Angelina  Corse, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Eileen  V.  Mc- 
^amara,    Manchester.      .  ,„^^...;.     - 
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GRANGE  is  HOST  TO  BUND, 
J  OTHERS  AT  PATRIOnC  NlOff 

Members  of  Many  Orders  arid  Military 
Units  Present — Saddened  by  Death  oft 
Mrs,  Baker,  Stricken  III  in  HalL 


-« 


Patriotic  night,  with  representa- 
tives of  several  patriotic  orders  and 

bUhd  of  the  city  as  guests,  featiired 
a  meeting  of  Brockton  Grange  on 
Wednesday  night  in  Pythian 
Temple. 

About  20  blind  persons  who  at- 
tended were  presented  gifts  from 
the  grange.  Representatives  of  pa- 
triotic organizations  who  attended 
included:  Mrs.  Eva  Barrows,  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  R.  C;  John  Mc- 
Glone,  commander  of  the  S.  of  U. 
v.;  Miss  Jessie  Ricker,  representing 
the  auxiliary  of  the  S.  of  U.  V.; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Clark,  president  of 
the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans; 
Mrs.  Esther  Rollins,  president  of  the 
V.  P.  W.  Auxiliary;  Sheldon 
Crocker,  commander,  and  Stanley 
Rogers,  vice-commander  of  Brock- 
ton Post,  A.  L.,  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Ward,  president  of  the  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. 

Alec  Warshauer,  commander  of 
the  United  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
Mrs.  Sadie  Solomon,  president  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans'  Auxiliary; 
Leon  Kennedy,  commander  of  the 
George  G.  Dunbar  Unit,  M.  S.  G.  V.; 
Mrs.  Mary  Brophy,  president  of  the 
Dunbar  Auxiliary. 

Lieut.  Michael  Caffrey,  repre- 
senting Battery  E,  101st  Field  Ar- 
tillery; Walter  Clisbee,  commander 
of  U.  S.  W.  v.;  Frank  Gagnon,  com- 
mander, Sons  of  V.  F.  W.;  Capt. 
Thomas  Flaherty  and  First  Lieut. 
William  O'Brien  of  the  Sons  of  Le- 
gion. 

A  programme  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lecturer  Miss  Marion 
Ellis  featured  selections  by  a  kitchen 
orchestra  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans Auxiliary  of  Scituate,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Emma  Wagner,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Anne  Larkin,  Mrs. 
Maude  Ellis.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cook,  Mrs. 


Fannie   Merritt,   pianist,    and   Mrs. 
Millie  Merritt  Whorff,  director. 

Other  numbers  on  the  programme 
included  the  soprano  solo,  "Little 
Old  Lady,"  by  Miss  Marion  Ellis; 
remarks  in  the  interest  of  the  blind, 
James  Doherty;  vocal  solo,  Mrs. 
Whorff;  a  talk  on  Gettysburg  and 
other  Ci\11  war  battlefields  by  F^ed 
D.  Rowe,  member  of  the  grange,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Grettysburg. 

Selections  by  the  101st  Field  Ar- 
tillery band,  directed  by  John  C. 
Burke;  humorous  sketch,  Mrs. 
Whorff  and  Mr.  Wagner;  hill-billy 
selections  by  the  kitchen  orchestra. 

Refreshments  were  served  by 
members  of  the  home  and  com- 
munity service  committee,  rirs. 
Blanche  Wilson,  chairman.  There 
was  a  Chinese  auction  of  cakes. 
Mystery  prizes  were  won  by  Ernest 
Burke  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Boynton. 

There  was  an  early  business  meet- 
ing presided  over  by  Mrs.  Annette 
Burke,  worthy  master.  Mrs.  Rose 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Mans- 
field were  reported  on  the  sick  list. 
Members  were  saddened  later  in  the 
meeting  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
death  of  a  member,  Mrs.  Horace  C. 
Baker,  who  was  taken  ill  In  the  hall 
during  the  meeting,  and  died  while 
being  driven  to  her  home. 

Announcement  was  made  of  th-^ 
meeting  of  Old  Colony  North  Po- 
mona Saturday  at  Brookville,  also 
of  the  first  and  second  degrees  to 
be  conferred  on  a  large  class  of  can-  ; 
didates  in  Whitman  Grange  Hall  \ 
Friday  night.  ! 

The  next  meeting,  June  23,  will  be 
neighbors'  night,  with  the  play,  "Ye 
Olde  District  Skule,"  as  a  feature. 
Mrs.  Plorence  Swain  is  the  director. 
A  rehearsal  of  the  play  will  be  held 
to-night  at  7:30  in  Pythian  Temple. 


A  Review  of  the  Week's 
V   News  from  East  Jaffrey 

Speaking  Contest  Brings  Out  Talent 

-Headmaster  Beal  to  Leave  Here 

-Gertrude  LaBrle  Funeral 

Thursday  evening  of  last  week, 
the  annual  Amos  Fortune  Prize 
Speaking  contest  was  held  in 
Union  Hall.  Due  to  unfavorable 
weather,  this  year's  contest  was 
not  as  widely  attended  as  of  other 
years.  Also,  two  of  the  proposed 
participants  were  not  able  to 
take  part  because  of  ill  health. 
The  first  speaker  was  Martha 
McKinnon,  who  rendered  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner  "The  Ad- 
miral's Ghost"  by  Alfred  Noyes. 
Aldia  Sirois  then  presented  "The 
Swan  Song"  by  Katherine 
Brooks.  She  displayed  great 
emotion  in  telling  this  pathetic 
story.  Neale  Brown  then  told  of 
the  trials  of  a  young  man  needing 
a  dress  suit  in  Booth  Tarkington's 
"  Clothes  Make  the  Man. "  Many 
humorous  episodes  occurred  be- 
fore he  obtained  the  desired  suit 
of  clothes. 

The  next  speaker  was  Frances 
Naramore,  who  held  the  audience 
spellbound  with  her  rendition  of 
"The  Heavenly  Guest"  by 
Count  Tolstoy.  This  was  a 
particularly  touching  and  beau- 
tiful piece.  Her  articulation  was 
exceptionally  good  and  not  once 
did  she  falter. 

"Pigs  is  Pigs"  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler  was  next  given  by  Harriet 
Cutter.  She  spoke  this  long  and 
merry  piece  very  well.  The 
audience  followed  with  much 
interest  this  story  wherein  the 
number  of  pigs  was  ever  increas- 
ing. 

The  last  speaker  was  Deforest 
Sweeney  who  presented  Paul 
Hamilton  Haynes'  "MacDon- 
ald's  Raid  1780"  in  a  strong  and 
impressive  voice.  His  manner 
was  very  free  and  easy. 

While  the  judges  were  deciding 
the  winners,  Pauline  Beal  played 
"Empty  Gardens"  on  the  piano 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

The  judges  were  Ruth  Thur- 
low  of  Peterborough  High,  Kath- 
ryn  Heinrich  and  Wilfred  Poirier 
of  Milford  High,  and  they  rend- 
ered the  following  decision:  For 
the  boys,  first  prize  to  Deforest 
Sweeney,  second  to  Neale  E^own. 
For  the  girls,  first  prize  to  Fran- 
ces Naramore  and  second  to 
Martha  McKinnon.  Prizes  were 
also  given  to  the  other  contest- 
ants. 


.^/. 
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An  added  feature  of  tti«  prize 
speaking  contest  was  the  piano 
selection    ' '  Normandy    March 
played  by  Pauline  Beal.     This 
composition    was  writen  by  her 
own   grandmother,    Ellen    Ehza 
Bird  Beal.    Mrs.  Beal  wrote  this 
while  she  was  a  student  at  the' 
Perkins.  Institute  for  the  Blind  j 
anT'dedicated  it  to  one  of  her 
instructors    there.      It    won    an, 
award  of  a  gold  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  the  Columbia  Exposi-j 
tion  in  Chicago  in  1900.  This  is ! 
the  first  time  that  Pauline  has 
flayed  it  in  pubhc  here. 
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We'd  Like  to  Know  Her 


THOSE  who  regard  the 
world  as  a  chilly  place 
with  an  abundance  of  handi- 
caps and  few  opportunities 
should  meet  Dorothy  Daniels 
of  Auburn. 

Bli^d  ^com  infancy,  Doro- 
thy will  be  graduated  this 
month  from  Radcliflfe  College 
with  a  degree  and  highest 
honors. 

She  never  actually  saw  a 
book,  doesn't  even  know 
what  her  teachers  look  like — 
yet  she  has  achieved  a  scho- 
lastic record  many  of  her 
classmates  with  sight  could 
not  achieve. 


How?  She  tells  us  how— 
in  these  "\Vords: 

"People  who  are  blind 
have  to  be  pitied  or  ad- 
mired. There  is  no  in- 
between.  I  made  up  my 
mind  long  ago  to  be  ad- 
mired." 

We'd  like  to  meet  Dorothy, 
and  so  would  you.  We  need 
her  courage  and  inspiration. 

Like  that  other  marvelous 
woman,  Helen  Keller,  she  is 
good  medicine  for  what  ails 
most  of  us  who  can  see. 

Self-pity  is  the  only  real 
blindness.  Sight  is  more 
often  in  the  mind  than  in  the 
eyes. 


HI f  »■' 
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READING  CIRCLE 
HEARS  DOCTOR 

Aa  guest  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Reading  Circle  for  th* 
Blind,  held  Thursdaly  afternoon 
m  Grace  Episcopal  church  parish 
house.  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institute,  gave 
much  illuminating  information. 

He  described  the  work  that  is 
being  done  at  the  Institute,  not 
only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  as  well.  He  spoke 
of  the  Braille  sj^stem,  which  was 
Invented  by  Louis  Braille  in  182  9. 

A  talk  on  current  events  was 
given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas  led 
community  singing. 

Rev.  Arthur  Roebuck,  former 
curate  at  Grace  church  and  now 
curate  at  St.  Mary's  parish,  New- 
port. R,  I.,  was  a  visitior  at  the 
meeting  and  gave  a  brief  talk  to 
the  members,  many  of  whom  he 
knew  when  he  was  located  here. 

The  usual  social  hour  was  en- 
joyed   and    refreshments    served. 

The  program  of  the  season  will 
close  with  the  annual  picnic  to  be 
held  next  Thursday  at  the  summer 
home  of  Mrs.  T.  E.  Garry  at 
Hampton  heach.  The  arrange- 
ments are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  T. 
Edwin  Andrew,  committee  chair- 
man.. 
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ADDRESSES  READING 
,^  CIRCLE|OR  BLIND 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  •director  of 
the  Perkins  Institute,  was  the  guest 
spealc^l"  at  Ih^  meeting  of  the  Read- 
in-g  Circle  for  the  Blind,  held  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Grace  Episcopal 
church  parish  house.  He  described 
the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the 
institute,  not  only  for  the  blind, 
but  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  well. 
He  spoke  of  the  Braille  system, 
which  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille 
in    1829. 

A  talk  on  current  events  was 
•given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas  led  com- 
munity singing.  \ 
Rev.  Arthur  Roebuck,  former  cur- 
ate at  Grace  church,  and  now  cur- 
ate at  St.  Mary's  parish.  Newport, 
R.  I.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  meeting 
and  gave  a  brief  talk  to  the  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  he  knew  when 
ihe  was  located  here. 

The  usual  social  hour  was  en- 
1  joyed  and  reefreshments  served. 
I  The  program  for  the  season  will 
close  with  the  annual  picnic  to  be 
h«ld  next  Thursday  at  the  summer 
home  of  Mrs.  T.  E.  Garry  at  Hamp- 
ton beach.  The  arrangements  are  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  T.  Edwin  Andrew, 
committee  chairman. 
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THE  LIGHT  THAT  DID  NOT  FAIL 


Miss  Dorothy  Daniels  of  this  city,  who  will  graduate  from 
Radclifle  College  with  high  honors  this  June,  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  ten  months  old.  Her  splendid  courage  has  more 
than  compensated  for  her  handicap.  That  light  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  daylight,  forever  shut  out  of  her  life. 

Most  blind  people  suffer  from  too  much  pity.  They  want 
to  live  normal  lives.  No  one  pities  Miss  Daniels.  She  doesn't 
give  them  a  chance.  Her  accomplishments  make  her  out- 
shine most  of  her  contemporaries  who  work  without  handi- 
cap. She  is  a  fine  scholar,  but  not  because  she  devotes  her- 
self exclusively  to  study.  She  shares  many  of  the  outside  in- 
terests of  her  classmates.  In  college  she  even  learned  to  swim. 

When  Miss  Daniels  was  a  young  girl,  studying  in  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  she  met  Helen  Keller.  It  was 
this  meeting  which  inspired  her  to  be  the  first  blind  girl  to 
follow  Miss  Keller  through  Radcliffe. 

Worcester  salutes  you.  Miss  Daniels,  not  as  a  blind 
woman,  but  as  a  success  by  every  good  standard.  We  wish 
you  continued  success  and  happiness,  _ 
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Next  ■\^eek  Wedneaday^night 
tune  in  at  8  o'clock  to  the  Wal- 
-tliam  Hour  on  WHDH.  Hear  our 
own  JohTr  L.  Fitzpatrick,  director 
of  special  classes  in  our  Sehool 
system  speak  of  that  phase  of  in- 
struction and  direction.  You  will 
also  enjoy  the  musical  portion  of 
the  program  by  Miss  Madeline 
Brooks  graduate,  of  the  Perkins, 
lustitute.  accompanied  by  .John 
Harfwell,  director  of  music  in  the 
same  institution.  These  programs 
are  made  possible  by  Walthum 
busiuoss  houses.  Look  for  the  an- 
nouncement in  Wednesday  night's 
News-Tribune. 
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Blind  Raddiffe  Junior  Is  Wed 
to  CarlE.  Hopkins,  Harvard 

Mitzi,    Miss   Goodwin's    Dog    Guide,    Is   One    of 
Attendants  at  N,  H,  Ceremony 


(Special   to   the   Transcnipt) 

HOLLIS,  N.  H..  June  12— Miss 
Helen  J.  Goodwin,  blind  Rad- 
diffe junior,  who  was  the  first 
New  England  girl  to  take  a  See- 
ing Eye  dog  to  college,  was  mar- 
ried here  today  to  Carl  E.  Hop- 
kins, instructor  and  graduate 
student  at  Harvard. 

Mitzi,  her  dog  guide,  was  one 
of  the  bride's  attendants.  After 
the  ceremony,  performed  by  Rev. 
William  C.  Sipe,  pastor  of  the 
Hollis  church,  the  dog  followed 
her  mistress  from  the  church. 
She  will  go  along  also  to  the 
University  of  Washington,  where 
Mr.  Hopkins  will  continue  his 
studies  for  a  doctorate. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Goodwin 
of  Hollis.  Before  entering  Rad- 
diffe she  attended  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  year  ago  last  September, 
when  she  was  beginning  her 
sophomore  year  at  Raddiffe,  she 
got  Mitzi,  one  of  the  many  shep- 
herd dogs  trained  by  the  Seeing 
Eye  as  guides  for  the  blind. 

Mitzi    accompanied    her   mis- 


tress to  classes,  to  concerts  and 
theaters  and  on  her  visits  with 
Mr.  Hopkins,  whom  she  had  met 
not  long  after  Mitzi  came. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hopkins 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Harvard's  de- 
partment of  sociology. 

In  the  wedding  party  today 
were  Miss  Phyllis  Winter  of 
Hinsdale.  111.,  Raddiffe  '39,  and 
Miss  Dorothea  Evans  of  Arling- 
ton, Raddiffe  '38;  Miss  Louise 
Hills,  a  cousin  of  the  bride,  and 
Miss  Kryiake  Nicolaidu  of 
Athens,  Greece,  a  student  at 
Perkins  Institution,  all  of  whom 
were  bridesmaids.  Miss  Phyllis 
Goodwin,  the  bride's  sister,  was 
maid  of  honor. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins  was  his 
brother's  best  man.  Homer 
Whitford,.  organist  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Cam- 
bridge, played  the  organ. 

The  ushers  were  Joseph  Perry 
of  Belmont,  Robert  Wilson  of 
Shelburne  Falls,  Arthur  Hills 
and  Dana  Goodwin,  both  of 
Hollis,  cousins  of  the  bride. 
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og  Attends  Blind  Student  at  Altar 


I  (Hppcial  to  the  Traveler) 

HOLLIS,  N.  H.,  June  12— Miss  Helen 
J.^i^Qwin  of  Hollis,  blind  Raddiffe 
^il<faent,  was  today  married  to  Carl 
^.  Hopkins,  instructor  and  graduate 
student  at  Harvard  University,  in 
the  Hollis  Church,  with  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog  as  one  of  her  attendants.  Now 
a  Raddiffe  junior,  the  new  Mrs. 
Hopkins  has  attended  classes  with 


the  aid  of  Mitzi,  her  canine  com- 
panion, and  achieved  pronounced 
academic  success. 

She  will  complete  her-Mudies  next 
year  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, where  Hopkins,  a  I  Dartmouth 
College  graduate  and  natlfve  of  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  will  do  graduate  work 
for  his  Ph.  D.  degree. 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  %':A  Mrs. 
Daniel  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  the  bride 
studied  at  home  and  then  at  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  before 
^entering  Raddiffe. 


Perkins  Alumni 
/P  Annual  Meeting 

Fifty  years  of  service  are  to 
be  commemorated  by  the  EeJCfeins 
^^Ifiiitution  Alumni  at  its  annu"al 
meetmg  to  be  held  at  the  school 
on  Saturday,  June  19,  the  day 
following  graduation. 

For  half  a  century  graduates 
of  the  school  have  been  strength- 
ened through  association  one 
with  another  in  this  organiza- 
tion. Many  of  the  graduates  have 
been  helped  along  their  way  by 
the  Association  and  each  year  a 
large  number  of  members  have 
returned  for  the  reunion. 

Members  of  the  Perkins's  staff 
remaining  for  the  summer  and 
boys  taking  the  farming  course 
will  live  ,ln  one  of  the  cottages. 
Teachers  are  to  return  Monday, 
September  13,  and  pupils  the  fol- 
lowing day.  School  will  reopen 
with  chapel  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 15. 
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BLIND  BRIDE 'LED  TO  ALTAR  BY  ^SEEING  EYE' 


Mr.  and  IVD'S.  Carl  E.  Hopkins  and  the  dog  that  accompanied  them  at  their  marriage  yesterday  in  Hollis,  N.  U. 

DOG  ATTENDS  BLIND  Hopkins  has  'attended  classes  with 
_._,_^^^.,_,  ._  .TmAr.  '^^^e  aid  of  Mitzi.  lier  canine  com- 
STUDENT  AT  ALTAR  panion,  and  achieved  pronounced 
academic  success. 

Helen  J.  Goodwin,  Radclifife,  WedS  she  will  complete  >->er  studies  next 


Harvard  Man 

HOLLIS,  N.  H.,  June  12— Miss  Helen 


year  at  the  University  of  Washing 
ton.  where  Hopkins,  a  Dartmouth 
_  ^  .  .  ,  TT  ,1-  '  V  J  ^  J  ,«•  i  College  graduate  and  native  of  Knox- 
J,  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  ohnd  RadcUffe  ville,  Tenn.,  will  do  graduate  work 
student,  was  today  married  to  Carl  |  foi-  his  Ph.  D.-  degree. 
E.  Hopkins,  instructor  and  graduate  |  The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
student  at  Harvard  University,  in  Daniel  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  the  bride 
the  Hollis  Church,  with  "seeing  eye"  ,  studied  at  home  and  then  at  Per- 
dog  as  one  of  her  attendants.  Now  •  kirifijaatit^ition  for  "^Jie  Blind  before 
La    Radcliffe    junior,    the    new    Mrs.  \  entering  RadcUffe. 
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Blind  Radcliff 

Pupil  Marries  Teacher 


LOVE  SHINES  FOR  HER 


MRS  CARL  EDWARD  HOPKINS 
She  was  Miss  Helen  J.  Goodwin,  blind  but  brilliant  Radcliffe 

college  gtudent. 
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BLIND  RADCLIFFE  GRAD  A  BRIDE 

The   former  Miss   Helen   Goodwin,  honor  student   at   Radcliffe   despite   thi 
handicap  of  blindness,  and  her  husband,  Carl  E.  Hopkins,  after  their  mar- 
riage at  HoHis,  N.  H. 


HOLlilS,  N.  H..  June  12— At  th«  First 
jngregational    Church    this    afternoon 
'  i?fi    Helen    Jeanette    Goodwin,    accom- 
plished   blind    young    woman,    daughter 
of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Daniei    H.    Goodwin,  I 
became  the  bride  of  Carl  Edward  Hop-  j 
kins  of  Weston,   Mass.,  son   of  Mr.  and  i 
rs.    Raymond    A.    Hopkins    of    Knox- | 
lie,    Tenn.    The   Rev.    William    C.    Sipe  . 
officiated  at  the  double  ring  service.       | 
Miss    Goodwin,    wno    nas    been    blind  | 
nee   childhood,    '\R   a    brilliant   student. 


graduate  of  Xorthfield  Seminary,  and 
only  yesterday  completed  her  thirc 
year  at  Radcliffe  College  with  high 
honors.  After  a  year  in  the  West  with 
her  husband,  she  flans  to  return  to 
Radcliffe  for  her  degree. 

Mr.  Hopkins  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  133?.  and  received  his  master's 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1931.  He  taught 
for  two  years  at  Radcliffe  and  Har- 
vard, and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
teaching  sociology   at   Tufts   College. 


ILIND  STUDENT 
BECOMES  BRIDE 

BriUiant  Radcliffe  Girl 
WetbT^fts  Sociologist 

Miss  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  N  H, 
Married  to  Carl  Hopicins 


honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Louise  B.  Hills  of  Hollis, 
Miss  Dorothea  Evans  of  Arlington, 
Mass;  Miss  Phyllis  Winters  of 
Hinsdale,  111,  and  Miss  Kyriake 
Nicholaou  of  Athens,  Greece,  all 
former  schoolmates  zt  Miss 
Goodwin, 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Glebe 

HOLLIS,  N  H,  June  12— In  the 
First  Congregational  Church 
here  this  afternoon.  Miss  Helen 
Jeanette  Goodwin,  who  has  been 
blind  since  childhood,  became  the 
bride  of  Carl  Edward  Hopkins, 
teacher  of  sociology  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege. 

The  bride,  who  is  a  brilliant 
student,  has  completed  her  third 
year  at  Radcliffe  College  and  fol- 
lowing a  year  spent  in  research 
work,  plans  to  return  to  college  to 
receive  her  degree. 

Rev  William  C.  Sipe,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  of- 
ficiated at  the  double  ring  cere- 
mony. Miss  Phyllis  M.  Goodwin, 
sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid  of 


Bride  a  Hanor  Student 

The  bride,  daughter  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Daniel  H.  Goodwin  of  Hollis, 
although  blind  since  childhood,  has 
been  an  accomplished  student,  grad- 
uating from  Northfield  Seminary  in 
1932  and  completing  three  years  at 
Radcliffe  with  high  honors. 

Mr  Hopkins  is  a  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Raymond  A.  Hopkins  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1933,  received  his 
master's  degree  in  1934  at  Harvard 
and  taught  for  two  years  at  Rad- 
cliffe and  Harvard.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  teaching  sociology 
at  Tufts  College. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hopkins  are  leaving 
by  automobile  for  a  wedding  trip 
to  the  West  and  they  are  to  spend 
the  next  year  in  research  at  Fox 
Island,  Puget  Sound.  They  plan  to 
return  East  next  year,  when  the 
bride  will  return  to  Radcliffe  to 
complete  her  studies  for  her  degree. 

Following  the  wedding  there  was 
a  reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  Guests  were  present 
from  Boston,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut. 

Ushers  at  the  wedding  were  Dana 
E.  Goodwin,  Arthur  Hills  of  Hollis,  { 
Robert   Wilson   of   Shelburne   Falls 
and  Joseph  Perry  of  Belmont,  Mass. 
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Blind  Greek  Gii*l 

To  Aid  Others 


To  Teach  Blind  in  Athens  After 
Studying  Here. 

Returning  to  her  native  Greece, 
to  aid  others  afflicted  as  she  is, 
Kyriaki  Nicolaou,  attractive  twenty- 
five-year-old  blind  girl,  sails  on  the 
Saturnia,  Saturday,  June  19,  after 
having  completed  a  teacher's  train- 
ing course  at  the  Perkins  Injstitute 
for  the  Blin<i-at— Watertown,  Mass. 

Miss  Nicolaou  was  stricken  blind 


while  struggling  with  her  family  to 
reach  safety  when  Christians  tsrere 
evacuated  from  her  home  town  of 
Anatolia  after  the  world  war.  She 
was  aided  in  coming  to  America 
and  studying  here  by  the  Near 
East  Foundation. 

Described  as  "an  outstanding 
student,  conscientious  and  de- 
voted" by  her  instructors  at  the 
institute,  she  declared  today:  "My 
intention  is  to  help  my  country 
people  when  I  return  to  teach  at 
the  government  school  for  the  blind 
at  Athens.  All  this  time  I  have 
i  been  helped;  soon  comes  my  turn 
to  do  likewise." 


Recipients  of  B.  U.  Degrees 

Recipients    of    degrees    at  Boston  University's  sixty-fourth  anntial 

Commencement: 


Certificate  In  Law 

Albert     Barkin.     Gordon     A.     Campb&ll, 
Paul  Karger,   Norman  N.   Pike. 

Bachelor  of  Xaws: 

Gilbert     G.     Ackroyd.     Bartlett     S.     At- 
wood,      Ricliard      D.      Auerbach.      Hyman 

Anthony  J.  DeLisi,  Costa s  N.  Demetras.' 
Edward  H.  Dick.  Oliver  B.  Dickinson.  II. 
John  T.  Donahue,  Herman  J.  Dumas. 
George  L.  Eastwood,  Charles  P.  Eaton. 
Jack  Evans.  Harold  St.-  Fenttti;  Victor 
Pernandes,  Stanley  W.  Ferris,  Edward 
O.     Field.     David     A.     Fish.     Samuel     W. 

?M!™JJ'.'...,i9.'?" ^.^v.^f-lfe^^'Kil?  i..''"feTmon, 
Quinoy;  Harold  P.  Stetsor,  West  Medford; 
Lester  W.  Stott.  Sanfort..  Jle. ;  Barbara 
S.  Studley,  Oak  Bluff.s;  Eugene  Suzedell. 
Lawrence;  Bruce  B.  Thurman,  Medfford: 
Sylvia  K.  Todd.  Rowley;  Eunice  K.  Trues- 
dell.  Cohasset;  Carl  E.  Wallquist,  Dor- 
chester;  William    C.    Wildberger,    Roxbury: 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Bachelor     of     Science     in     Education: 

Phyllis  M.  Adame,  Mary  Alba,  Susan  M. 
Alexander,  Eunice  R.  Auger,  Laura 
O,  Avlla,  Mabel  A.  Baedie-inTi  Mari. 
nlery,  Selma  Kroudvird,  Margaret  H. 
Lane,  Ruth  M.  Lawrence.  Nathan  K. 
Leppo,  Estelle  B,  Litchfield,  George  W.  A. 
Little,  Jr.,  Edwina  Lowe,  Margaret  L. 
Lyroan.  William  T.  Lynch,  Kenneth  L. 
MacKenzie,  Duncan  C.  MacLean,  Frances 
B.  Macy,  Marion  Magrulre,  Roberta  C. 
Mandeville,  Joseph  N.  Mannino,  Guido  J. 
Marchisio,  Edward  I.  Martin,  Mary  G. 
■Martin,  Helen  F.  S.  Matthews.  Lawrence 
H.  McGovem.  Ralph  M.  Merry,  John  J. 
Mills,  Helen  F.  Molley,  Mary  H.  Moran. 
Flora  M.   Morrison,   Carolyn  L.    Nachtrich, 


Marchesio,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Marchesio  of  Sagramoi-e,  was 
graduated  from  Boston  Uiiveroity's 
School  of  Educstion  today.  He  was 
graduated  in  1933  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  in  Watertown.  Dur- 
ing his  college  year  he  has  taught 
leathercraft  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Newton.  He  is  also  talented  in  mu- 
sic. His  brother,  Aldo  Marchesio, 
also  a  graduafe  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, and  sister  Lillian  of  Sagamore 
attended  the  Baccalaureate  Service 
at  Symphony  Hall  Sunday  and 
Commencement  Day  exercises  at 
Boston  Arena  today. 


QUIDO    MARCHESIO 
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Hollis  Blind 
Girl  Bride  of  n 
Professor        () 

HOLLIS,      June     14.— The    Congre- 

tiona)    church    here   was    crowded    to 

capacity    Saturday   afternoon    at    the 

j  wedding   of   Miss   Helen   .J.    Goodwin 

daughter    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.     Daniel 

Goodwin  of  Hollis,  and  Prof.  Carl  E, 

I  Hopkins,    .son   of  Mr.   and   Mrs,   Ray- 

mond  A.  Hopkins  of  Knoxvilla.  Tenn. 

The  bride  has  been  outstanding  for 

'her  scholarship  and  musical  abilities 

in    .spite   of   a   handicap   of   blindness 

since  birth. 

"Mitzi,"  the  "seeing-eye"  dog 
which  has  been  Miss  Goodwin's 
guide  for  the  last  two  years,  was 
present  with  his  mistress  at  the  altar 
and  led  the  recessional  procession. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Slpe  of  Hollis  who 
used  fhe  service  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

The  bride,  dressed  in  mousseline  de 

sole  and  carrying  a  large  tulle  cup  of 

lilies  of  the  valley,  was  attended   by 

.her  sister.   Miss  Phyllis  Goodwin,   as 

-maid  of  honor.  Robert  E.  Hopkins,  a 

brother    of    the    bridegroom,    and    a 

I  graduate    this    year    from    Massachu- 

I  setts    Institute    of    Technology,    was 

best  man. 

All  the  bride's  attendants  were 
dressed  in  yellow  and  carried  bou- 
quets of  daisies  and  yellow  roses. 
Bridesmaids  were  Miss  Louise  Hills 
of  Hollis  and  Sargent  school,  a  cousin 
i  of  the  bride :  Miss  Phyllis  Winter  of 
Radclifte  and  Illinois,  and  Miss  Dor- 
othea Evans  of  Arlington,  both 
friend.s  of  the  bride,  who  was  a  jun- 
ior this  last  year  at  Radcliffe;  and 
Miss  Kyriake  Nikolaldou  of  Greece, 
who  win  return  to  her  country  this 
summer  after  graduating  from  Per- 
jfjM^fi  jMUtyte  in  Watertown,-TVfa'Sfr 
The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins 
and  from  Northfield,  Mass.,  semi- 
nary. 

Dana  Goodwin  and  Arthur  Hills  of 
Hollis,  cousins  of  the  bride,  and  Jo- 
seph Perry.  Jr..  and  Robert  Wilson, 
both  from  Belmont,  Mass.,  friends  of 
the  bridegroom,  acted  as  ushers.  The 
bride  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
father. 

A  reception  with  200  or  more  guestjs 
present  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey 


and  New  York  was  held  at  the  Good- 
win farm  following  the  service  at 
the  church.  Among  the  guests  were 
friends  of  the  Goodwin  girls  from 
Radclilfe  college,  friends  of  the 
bridegroom  from  Tufts  college  where 
he  is  a  professor  of  sociology,  and 
officers  and  members  of  Field  and 
Forest  club  of  Boston  with  which 
Mrs,   Goodwin   is  associated. 

The  couple  will  remain  in  the  East 
until  next  month  when  they  start  for 
Puget  Sound  m  Washington  where 
they  plan  to  spend  a  year  in  studv. 
Professor  Hopkins  for  his  doctor'? 
degree,  Mrs.  Hopkins  for  her 
bachelor's  degree. 
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Dog  Was  In  Attendance 
^    At  Blind  Girl's  Wedding 


Miss  Helen  J.  Goodwin,  blind 
Radcliffe  junior,  who  was  the  first 
New  England  girl  to  take  a  See- 
ing Eye  dog  to  college,  was  mar- 
ried recently  in  Mollis,  N.  H.,  to 
Carl  E.  Hopkins,  instructor  and 
graduate   student   at  Harvard. 

Mitzi,  her  dog  guide,  was  one 
:0f  the  bride's  attendants.  After 
the  ceremony,  performed  by  Rev. 
William  S.  Sipe,  pastor  of  the  Hollis 
church,  the  dog  followed  her  mis- 
tress from  the  church.  She  will 
go  along  also  to  the  University  of 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Hopkins 
will  continue  his  studies  for  a  doc- 
torate. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Goodwin  of 
Hollis.  Before  entering  Radcliffe 
she  attended  the  Perkins  I"stitu- 
tion  for  the  Blind.   ^^-"■■■"■'■^ 

A  yea.1'  ag'Jl  last  September, 
when  she  was  beginning  her  soph- 
I  omore  year  at  Radcliffe,  she  got 
Mitzi,  one  of  the  many  shepherd 
dogs  trained  by  the  Seeing  Eye  as 
gxiides  for  the  blind. 


MItzI  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  classes,  to  concerts  and  theaters 
and  on  her  visits  with  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, whom  she  had  met  not  along 
after   Mitzi   caine. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Hopkins 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Harvard's-  4epart- 
ment  of  sociology. 

In  the  wedding  party  today  were 
Miss  Phyllis  Winter  of  Hinsdale, 
111.,  Radcliffe  '3.9,  and  Miss  Doro- 
thea Evans  of  Arlington,  Rad- 
cliffe '38;  Miss  Louise  Hills,  a 
cousin  of  the  bride,  and  Miss 
Xryiake  Nicolaidu  of  Athens, 
Greece,  a  student  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, all  of  whom  were  brides- 
maids. Miss  Phyllis  Goodwin,  the 
bride's  sister,  was  maid  of  honor. 

Robert  E.  Hopkins  was  his 
brother's  best  man.  Homer  Whit- 
ford,  organist  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Cambridge, 
played  the  organ.- - 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 

GRADUATION  FRID'^Y 

Seventeen  boys  and  girls  who  have 
completed  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation from  Perkins  Institution  and  i 

[Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  receive  diplomas  at  exercises  to 

!  be  held  Friday  at  2  P.  M.  ■ihe  prin- 
cipal address  will  be  by  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. 

Among  the  graduates  is  Kyriake 
Niroiaidu  of  Greece,  a  guest  pupil 
at  the  school  for  five  years,  who  will 
return  to  his  native  land  to  take  up 

(Work  for  the  blind. 

I  Tomorrow  evening  the  girls  of  the 
graduating  class  will  hold  a  dance  in 
Dwight  hall  and  on  Thursday  will 
conduct  class  day  exercises  wi.h  ihe 
planting  of  the  class  ivy.  The  boys 
will  hold  their  annual  gradu?.  ^n 
dance  on  the  evening  of  graduation 
day. 

The   Perkins   Alumni    Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
school  on  Saturday,  which  gathering 
will  mark  the  50th  anniversar' 
the  formation  of  the  associf 


Perkins  Graduated 
17  Pupils  Friday 

even  teen  boys  and  girls  will 
receive  diplomaus  from  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  exercises 
on  Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 
The  address  will  be  made  by 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  a 
trustee. 

Preceding  graduation  day 
there  are  a  number  of  festivities 
planned  for  the  graduates.  *On 
Wednesday  evening  the  girls  of 
the  graduatmg  class  are  to  hold 
a  dance  in  Dwight  Hall,  and  on 
the  following  day  they  are  to 
have  class-day  exercises  with 
the  planting  of  the  class  ivy. 
The  boys  are  to  hold  their  an- 
nual graduation  dance  on  the 
evening  of  graduation  day. 

On  Friday  morning  promotion 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  low- 
er school  and  certificates  will  be 
given  to  seven  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  transferred  to  the 
upper  school.  Three  girls  will  re- 
ceive special  manual  training 
certificates.  On  Saturday  the 
Perkins  Alumni  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
school.  A  special  program  has 
been  planned  because  this  meet- 
ing marks  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the 
association. 
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graduation  At 
Perkins  Inst. 
Will  Be  Friday 

I  Three  girl.s  at  Per^ga^XfiSiJ|«b» 
ition  for  the...  Blind  v/iu'receivfe 
manual  traimrl^  ""Certificates  at 
graduation  exercises  which  will 
held  on  Friday. 

The     Lower    School    promotion ' 
exercises  will  be  held  at  11  a.  m. 
and  two  of  the  events  on  the  pro- 

fi-am  of  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
ration  will  be  repeated.  The 
Upper  School  graduation  ^Vill  takfe 
place  at  2  p.  nj.  \ 

Seven    boys    and   girls   will   t^A. 
ceive     certificates     marking     thft 
completion    of  their  work  in    the 
Lower  School  and  transfer  to  the 
Upper  School.    Seventeen  students  , 
who   have   completed  the   require-  \ 
ments  in  the  Upper  School  will  te* ! 
ceive  diplomas.  | 

For    the    first    time    since   the  | 
senior   high   school    has    been    or- 
ganized     in      fite      departments, 
pupils   are    to   graduate  from   de- 
partments other  than  the  literary. 
j      This  has   necessitated  a  change 
I  in  the   old  style  of  diplomas  and, 
after     consideration,  it    has   been 
t  decided   to  have    an    entirely  new 
j  diploma. 

j  The  new  diploma  i.s  an  embossed 
{sheet  six  by  eight  inches,  which 
fits  in  a  marked  blue  leather 
case.  This  change  in  size  and 
style  conforms  to  the  prevailing 
practise,  in  most  modern  high 
schools. 

Perkins     graduates    who     have 
completed      studies      which     they 
have    pursued    elsewhere  include; 
Charles     Eaton     and     Neal    Pike, 
Waduates     of    Boston    University 
School      of    Law;    Lester     Scott, 
graduate     of     Boston    University 
School     of     Liberal    Arts;     Guido 
Marchisio,     graduate     of     B.     U, 
School     of     Education;     "Virginia 
jDean,    graduate    of    the  Nursery 
j  Training     School    of  Boston;   and 
Fannie    Libbey,    graduate    of    the 
I  Swedish      Institute      of      Physio- 
therapy in  New  York. 
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Ex-President  Apple+on's  90th  Birthday 

General  Francis  Henry  Appleton.  one  of  the  oldest  living 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  will 
observe  his  90th  birthday  on  June  17  of  this  year.  General 
Appleton  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  from  1896  to  1900.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  has  always  taken  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  organization. 

General  Appleton  was  born  in  Boston  in  1847  and  took  iiis 
master's  degree  at  Harvard  in  1869.  His  military  service  dates 
from  1870,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Corps 
Cadets  He  advanced  rapidly  until  he  became  staff  commander- 
in-chief  being  retired  in  1900  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
He  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  agricultural  interests,  hav- 
ing extensive  farms  at  Peabody.  He  is  interested  in  forestry,  as 
well  as  in  general  agriculture,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
Am^*"""^!!  Forestry  Association  in  1897. 


SAGAMORE  ? 

Graduates  From  University 

Guido  Marchisio,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Marchisio,  who  gradu- 
ated Monday,  June  14,  from  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Educa- 
tion is  spending  the  Summer  va- 
cation at  the  home  of  his  parents. 
Mr.  Marchisio  entered  Boston  uni- 
versity four  years  ago  after  gradu- 
ating from  Perkins  institute  in 
Watertown. 

Miss  Lillian  Marchisio  and 
brother  Aldo  attended  the  Bacca- 
ualreate  service  at  Symphony  hall 
Sunday,  and  the  Commencement 
day  exercises  on  Monday,  held  at 
the  Boston  Arena. 
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A  BLIND  GIRL'S  TRIUMPH 


It  was  about  tJiat  time -that  Dorothy  Daniels  met  Helen 
Kellar,  the  world-famous  woman  who,  though  she  could  neither 
see  nor  hear,  was  a  Radcliffe  graduate  living  a  triumphant  life. 
To  Helen  Kellar's  inspiring  call  Dorothy  Daniels  plighted  her 
promise  to  follow  this  victor  through  Radcliffe. — Now  she  has 
kept  that  promise. 

tP  ^T  Tp  'r  *f* 

But  by  all  means  let  us  not  become  too  solemn  as  we  thrill 


f        "People  like  me  have  to  be  pitied  or  admired.    There  is  no 
in-between.    I  made  up  ray  mind  to  be  admired." 

The  girl  who  said  that  has  won!  Did  you  happen  to  hear 
over  the  radio  last  evening  the  story  which  the  Boston  new-s- 
papers  have  also  told?  It  was  about  a  blind  girl  who  is  to  be 
graduated  next  week  from  Radcliffe  College-and  "magna  cum  ^ 

laude"  (that  is,  ''with  great  praise")  will  be  inscribed  on  herj  at  such  thoughts  of  heroic  blind  girls!  Dorothy  Daniels  has 
diploma.  .herself  won  the  victory  of  the  cheerful.     She  is  merry,  good 

But  we  have  a  side  of  the  story  not  yet  told.    This  happy     company,  keen  for  common  pleasures— a  "regular"  girl, 
girl,  now  honored  by  most  exacting  Radcliffe,  was  born  iu  She  knows  the  baseball  stars  like  any  fan  on  the  bleachers 

Pramingham,  is  the  grand-daughter  of  beloved  old  Framingham  — and  is  an  enthusiast  at  big  league  games.  She  is  fond  of 
people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  G.  Willey,  and  the  daughter  of  going  to  the  movies — fancy  that,  if  you  can!  She  is  a  skilled 
Clifford  B.  Daniels  and  Bertha  "Willey  Daniels,  who  lived  here     swimmer.    She  plays  cards,  and  knows  every  card  that  has  been 

'       "'         '  played  on  the  table.    Do  you  get  the  winsome  picture? 

She  wrote  her  grandfather  on  his  last  birthday  as  girlishly 
loving  and  nicely  typed  a  letter  as  anybody  with  eyes  ever  saw. 
She  knit  her  father  a  sweater  not  long  ago  — and  it  fitted  him, 
too.  On  a  recent  vacation  at  home,  her  deft  fingers  (this  is 
confidential)  knit  three  sweaters  she  wanted  in  hardly  more 
than  a  week. 

She  has  been  writing  short  stories,  and  perhaps  will  now 


from  their  childhood  up,  until  they  moved  to  Worcester  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.       ^       ^       ^       ^       ^ 

"Dorothy  Daniels  had  beautiful  eyes,"  said  a  woman  who 
remembers  her  as  a  baby,  "but  they  were  made  blind  by  an 
illness  when  she  Avas  only  ten  months  old.  Yet  there  has  always 
been  something  about  her  that  could  not  be  darkened." 

First  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  then  to  the  ^ ^  _ ^ ^ ^^     _  _ 

regular  High  School  in    WorcesFeFTKer^'mothfet   reading  her     ^^^^  authorship  her  occupation.    We  hope  she  will;  for  a  lot 


studies  for  her) — so  her  climb  to  victorious  life  began.     For 
I  there  she  was  an  editor  of  the  high  school  paper,  historian  of 


of  people  who  have  eyes  greatly  need  to  see  what  she  sees — to 
learn  what  she  has  found  so  true  in  the  triumphs  of  an  over- 


'  her  class,  wrote  the  words  of  her  class  song,  was  an  active  j  coming  spirit. 

member  of  the  Dramatic  Cljib,  and   was   graduated  first  in ;  ^^^  -^^^^  ago,  the  girl  soon  to  receive  Radcliffe's  high  honor 

scholarship  in  a  class  of  271  boys  and  girls.                                   \  said  to  her  grandmother ;    "I  really  wouldn't  want  to  see  now. 

We  ourselves  remember  Avatching  her  in  a  Framingham  j  For  I  have  a  mental  picture  of  everything,  and  I  am  afraid  I 

church,  a  girl  iu  her  early  teens,  as  she  stood  in  the  pew  of  her  j  Avould  be  disappointed." 

grandparents,  joining  the  congregation  in  singing  every  Avord  !  "Was  there  ever  a  finer  instance  of  the  truth  set  in  that 

of  the  hymn:  famous  line — "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is" — than  this  triumph 

"Oh  Master   let  me  walk  with  Thee  of  the  graduating  Radcliffe  girl  whom  we  proudly  claim  as  a 

In  lowly  paths  of  service  free"—      ,      ^  daughter  of  Framingham?                                                               i 

and  the  light  on  her  face_ was  like  morning  sunshine! 


6^ 


/ 
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BLIND  GIRL,  RE 

i  HERE  WITH  "SEEING  EYE" 


Mrs.  Carl  E.  Hopkins,  who  is  blind,  and  her  "Seeing-Eye"  dog,  cross- 
ing busy  intersection  here  yesterday.       (Staff  Photo) 


Mrs.   Hopkins  informed   the   club 
members  and  their  guests  that  she 
and  "Mitzi"  were  glad  to  be  present. 
She  stated  some  of  her  interesting 
experiences  with     "Mitzi,"   remark- 
ing  that  some   people   have   funny 
{ ideas  about  the  dog  and  the  special 
harness  it  wears.    "Some  think  the 
\  dog  is  blind  and  a  few  have  asked 
:i  if  the     animal   has     infantile  par- 
1  alysis,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  described  the  "See- 
ing -  Eye"  development,  whereby 
dogs  are  trained  at  a  Morristown, 
jN.  J.  school  and  later  go  into  the 
world  as  companions  for  blind  peo- 
'ple,  leading  them  safely  through  a 
daily  routine. 

She  stated  that  it  requires  three 
months  to  train  a  similar  dog.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  remarked  that  the  first 
month,  the  dog  is  taught  how  to 
obey;  the  second  month,  the  dog 
learns  the  rudiments  of  guiding  and 
the  third  month,  the  dog  is  taught 
to  disobey. 

She  described  this  last  phase  of 
training  as  "intelligence  disobedi- 
ence," adding  that  when  there  is 
traffic  in  the  street  that  she,  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  knows  about,  she  tells 
"Mitzi"  to  proceed,  the  dog  dis- 
obeys. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Hopkins  put 
the  special  harness  on  "Mitzi"  and 
the  highly  intelligent  animal  was 
put  through  a  routine.  She  praises 
the  animal  after  each  little  com- 
mand or  stunt. 

"After  I  learned  the  various  com- 
mands, I  began  going  around  the 
-"Streets  of  Morristown  for  a  month 
and  then  I  came  to  Cambridge," 
she  stated.  Mrs.  Hopkins  adde.d: 
"We've  been  to  movies  and  sym- 
phony concerts  together.  'Mitzi' 
readily  applies  herself  to  new  situ- 
ations and  she  makes  the  most  of 
them.  One  day,  we  were  in  a 
i  strange  home  and  I  was  uneasy 
about  knocking  things  over.    'Mitzi' 


Former  Helen  J.  Goodwin,  Who  Became  Mrs.  i^"«^  ^^  ""^  1°°^^  ^^^er  me  with 

A^lt-ift        !•  f  .Ot  1  T  the   utmost   of  care.     One  day,   she 

Carl  h..  Hopkins  Last  oaturday)  Is 


Guest  of  Lions  Club 


Guests  of  the  Lions  club  yester- 
day noon,  Mrs.  Carl  Edward  Hop- 
kins and  "Mitzi,"  her  "Seeing-Eye" 
dog,  were  royally  entertained  dur- 
ing their  brief  stay  here. 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  was  Helen  J. 
Goodwin  before  her  marriage  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  last  Saturday  to  Prof. 
Carl  E.  Hopkins,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Hopkins  of  Kno.x- 
ville,  Tenn.,  paid  her  second  visit 
to  the  city.  Just  recently,  she  was 
in  attendance  at  a  successful  card 
party  held  at  the  Boys'  club  and 
sponsored  by  the  Reading  Circle  for 
the  Blind. 

The  -Lfons'  club  members  are 
sponsors  of  a  worthy  movement 
here  whereby  members  of  the  Cir- 
cle have  been  given  white  canes  to 
assist  them  in  their  daily  progress 
in  the  community. 

Howard  M.  Roope,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Murphy  motored  to  Cambridge 
yesterday  morning  to  bring  Mrs. 
Hopkins  here.  An  honor  student  at 
Radcliffe  college  there,  she  has 
been  blind  since  childhood  and 
"Mitzi"  has  been  her  faithful  guide 
for  the  last  two  years. 

"Mitzi"  was  present  last  Saturday 
afternoon  when  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Hollis.  The 
dog  led  the  recessional  procession. 


Mrs.  Hopkins  nas  Deen  outstana- 
ing  for  her  scholarship  and  musical 
abilities  in  spite  of  a  handicap  of 
blindness  since  birth.  She  and  her 
husband,  who  is  a  teacher  of  so- 
ciology at  Tufts  college,  will  regiain 
in  Cambridge  until  July  when  they 
start  for  Puget  Sound  in  Washing- 
ton, where  they  plan  to  spend  V 
year  in  study.  Professor  Hopkins 
will  seek  his  doctor's  degree  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  will  endeavor  to  at- 
tain her  bachelor's  degree. 

When  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  "Mitzi" 
arrived  here  shortly  before  noon 
yesterday,  Mr.  Roope  parked  his 
machine  on  Canal  street.  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins crossed  three  busy  intersec- 
tions purposely  to  demonstrate  the 
worth  of  the  keen  eyes  and  ears  of 
"Mitzi"  in  safely  leading  the  way  to 
a  sidewalk.  At  the  conclusion  of 
her  interesting  talk  to  the  Lions 
club  members  and  their  wives,  who 
were  guests,  Mrs,  Hopkins  and 
"Mitzi"  were  returned  to  Cambridge 
by  Mr.  Roope. 

Rev.  Clinton  W.  Carvell,  pastor  of 
the  Trinitarian  Congregational 
church  of  North  Andover,  presented 
his  "Newsreel  of  the  Week", 

"Mitzi"  also  enjoyed  a  repast  at 
the  meeting,  being  fed  a  half-pound 
of  choice  hamburg  steak.  Then, 
when  Mrs.  Hopkins  addressed  the 
group,    "Mitzi"     jumped   up     on   a 

chair  at  the  head  table  and  paid  faniiliarly  known  as  Helen  J."  Good- 
particular  attention  to  what  was  go-  win  and  she  stated  she  intends  to 
ine  o"-  •      /Write     in   the  future     under   that 

'name. 


found  a  nickel  for  me.  'Mitzi'  has 
a  sense  of  humcft"  and  also  a  sense 
of  proportion.  She  is  jolly  most  of 
the  time,  and  she  doesn't  believe  in 
being  melancholy.  At  home,  she 
plays  around  and  has  a  good  time 
and  doesn't  bother  with  me  much. 
In  a  strange  place,  though,  she's 
right  with  me. 

"She's  very  friendly  with  any- 
one and  the  only  time  she's  on  her 
guard  is  when  I'm  asleep.  'Mitzi* 
can  hear  four  times  as  far  and  five 
times  as  intensely  as  a  human  be- 
ing. 

"She  'was  fourteen  months  old 
when  they  started  to  train  her  at 
the  Morristown  school.  I  feed  her 
twice  a  day,  mostly  hamburg  steak 
and  shredded  wheat,  and  she  gets 
a  raw  egg  once  a  week.  It  costs 
about  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
'Seeing-Eye'  people  to  train  a  dog 
like  'Mitzi'  but  'Mitzi'  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  could  be  figured 
in  dollars  and  cents.  'Mitzi'  is  a 
Belgian  shepherd. 

"On  slippery  streets,  she  waits  a 
much  longer  time  for  a  machine  to 
approach  and  pass  an  intersection 
than  when  it  is  dry  and  conditions 
are  normal." 

Mr.  Roope  expressed    his  sincere 
thanks    to   Mrs.   Hopkins   and    pre- 
sented her  with  a  bouquet  of  flow-  | 
ers  and  also  a  check  as  a  wedding  i 
present.    The  check  was  the  gift  of 
the  club  memebrs.       * 

In  expressing  her  gratitude,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  indicated  that  she  is  more 
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PERKiNS  TO  GRADUATE 

SEVENTEEN  BLIND  BO'lS 
(O  AND  GIRLS  FRIDAY 

Boston,  June  16— Seventeen 
boys  and  gii'ls  who  have  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  Perl^ins  Instiiu- 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  receive  diplo- 
mas at  exercises  to  be  held  on 
Friday  afternoon,  June  18,  ai 
2  o'clock.  Among  graduates  is  Ky- 
riake  Nicolaidou,  who  has  been 
a  guest  pupil  at  the  school  from 
Greece  for  five  years  and  sails 
on  June  20,  to  take  up  work  for 
the  blind  in  that  country.  At  the 
exercises  the  address  will  made 
by  the  Honorable  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  a  trustee  o.^  the  institu- 
tion. 

Preceding  graduation  day  there 
are  a  number  of  festivities 
planned  for  the  graduates.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  girls  of 
the  graduating  class  are  to  hold 
a  dance  in  Dwight  hall  and  on 
the  following  day  they  are  to 
have  class-day  exercises  with  the 
planting  of  the  class  ivy.  The 
boys  are  to  hold  their  annual 
graduation  dance  on  the  evening 
of  graduation  day. 

On  Friday  morning  promotion 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the 
Lower  school  when  certificates 
will  be  given  to  seven  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Upper  school.  Three  girls 
will  receive  special  manual  train- 
ing certificates. 

On  Saturday,  June  19,  the  Per- 
kins Alumni  association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  school. 
A    special    program     has    been  i 
planned    because    this     meeting  j 
marks  the  50th    anniversary    of  { 
the  formation  of  the  association.  { 
Many  old  graduates  are  expected! 
to     return     and     the     program 
covers  the  entire  day.    Anniver- 
sary exercises  will    be    held    in 
Dwight  hall  in  the  afternoon  andj 
in  the  evening  there  will    be    aj 
dinner  followed  by  a  dance. 
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GIRL  FROM  GREECE 
PERKINS  GRADUATE 

Diplomas  for  16  Others  at 
School  for  Blind 


WATERTOWN,  June  16— Miss; 
Kyriake  Nicolaidou.  guest  pupil 
from  Greece  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  among  those  to  re- 
ceive diplomas  at  the  annual  gradu- 
ation exercises  at  2  o'clock  Friday 

afternoon.  She  sails  June  20  for  her 

native  land  to  take  up  the  work  of 
teaching  the  blind  in  that  country. 

Seventeen  boys  and  girls  are  in 
the  graduating  class.  The  address 
will  be  given  by  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
a  trustee  of  the  institution. 

Friday  morning  ther^  will  be  pro- 
motion exercises  for  the  lower  school 
when  certificates  will  be  given  to 
seven  boys  and  girls  who  will  be 
transferred  to  the  upper  school. 
Three  girls  will  receive  special  cer- 
tificates for  manual  training. 

Tonight  the  girls  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  will  hold  a  dance  in  Dwight 
Hall  and  Thursday  they  will  have 
Class  Day  exercises  with  the  plant- 
ing of  the  class  ivy.    The  boys  will 

hold  their  graduation  dance  Friday 
night. 

On  Saturday  the  Perkins  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  with  a  special  program  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  The  exercises  will  be 
hold  in  Dwight  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
followed  by  a  dinner  and  a  dance. 
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Perkins  Institute 
Alumni  Will  Mark 
50th  Anniversary 

Tke  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institute'  Alumni  will  bo 
observed  at  lliy  Institution  on 
Saturday,  June  19,  during  the  en- 
tire day,  with  a  program  to  which 
invitations  have  gone  out  to 
friends. 

In  the  afternoon  there  Avill  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, among  the  number  being 
Robert  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
trustees,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  di- 
rector of  the  school,  and  Edwin 
Fowler,  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation, by  whom  the  Memorial  of 
Honor  Roll  Book  will  be  present- 
ed. 

Senator  Lloyd  McLaughlin  will 
outline  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization; and  another  speaker  will 
be  William  E.  McCarthy,  com- 
missioner of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  and  representative  of  the 
State  Association   of  the  Blind. 

The  music  will  be  furnished  by 
Edward  Jenkins,  of  the  faculty, 
who  Avill  play  organ  numbers,  and 
Paul  Guilliaui,  pianist  and  or- 
ganist, recent  graduate  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Charles 
Little  will  be  accompanied  in  liis 
violin  numbers  by  Miss  Anne 
Chamberlain,  and  Miss  Madeline 
Delight  Brooks,  of  Cedarwood, 
Waltham,  will  sing  solo  numbers, 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
John  Hartwell,  director  of  music 
at  the  Institution. 

Judge  Wiliiam  Patrick   PowcrB 
of  Valley    Falls,  R.   I.,  on   honor 
graduate      of     Boston   University; 
School   of   Law,   Dr.   J'rederick   L.  '• 
MacDonald,    mayor    of    Waltham, 
and  Governor    Charles   F.    Hurley 
or  his  official  representative,  will  , 
be  among  the  guests.  i 

Refreshments    will    be      served  ! 
and  there  will   be  a   dance  in  the 
evening. 

Edward  Connelly,  of  Waltham 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  School 
is  in  charge  of  publicity  and  is 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive board. 
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BLIND  STUDENT 
p  €UEST  OF  UONS 


A  blind  college  student,  Mrs. 
Carl  E.  Hopkins  ,and  her  dog 
"Mitzi"  who  acts  as  her  "seeing- 
ej'e",  were  guests  of  the  Lions 
club  at  a  luncheon  meeting.  This 
Is  the  second  time  that  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins has  been  in  this  city,  having 
recently  attended  a  card  party 
held  at  the  Boys'  club  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Reading  Circle 
for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  th©  former 
Helen  J.  Goodwin,  having  been 
married  to  Pi-ofessor  Carl  E.  Hop- 
kins,   son   of   Mr,    and    Mrsfl    Ray- 

!  mond  A.  Hopkins  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  last  Saturday  at  a  cere- 
mony that  was  performed  at 
Hollis,  N.  H. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  blind  since  childhood  ,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  has  attended  RadrtifCo 
college  where  she  was  an  honor 
student. 

Accompanied  by  her  beautiful 
dog,    "Mitzi"    who      has   led      Mrs. 

I  Hopkins  faithfully  for  the  past 
two  years,  thlg  remarkabl*  womas. 


made  the  trip     from      CambrldEre 
yesterday,    being  brpught   here    b> 
Howard     M.  Roope,  retiring  presi- 
dent of   the  Lions     club  and     Dr.  , 
Thomas  W.  Murphy. 

To    demonstrate  the  value  of  a 
"seeing-eye"      dog      like     "Mitzi".  i 
Mrs.    Hopkins    crossed   three   busy 
intersections   when   she  arrived  in 
this  city. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  Mrs. 
Hopkins  gave  a  very  intereslingr 
talk  while  "Mitzi"  sat  on  a  chair 
*  at  her  side  at  the  head  table.  No 
courtesy  was  overlooked  in  enter- 
taining "Mitzi"  for  she  was  given 
a  very  handsome  repast  which 
consisted  of  a  half-pound  of  th» 
best  hamburg  steak. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  has  achieved  re- 
markable success  in  scholarship 
and  musical  endeavors  despite  hej 
blindness.  She  and  her  husband, 
who  teaches  sociology  at  Tufts 
College,  plan  to  go  to  Pugev 
Sound,  Washington  in  July  where 
they  will  spend  a  year  in  study- 
ing. 

At  the  wedding  ceremony  last 
Saturday  "Mitzi"  had  a  place  of 
of  honor,  leading  the  recessional 
procession. 

A  recent  worthy'  act  of  the 
Lions  club  has  been  to  provide 
.'membfera    &f    the    Readlpg    Circle 


for  the  Blind  with  white  canes  to 
aid  them  in  walka  through  the 
community. 

Rev.  Clinton  W.  Carvell,  min- 
ister at  the  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tional church  in  North  Andover. 
presented  his  "Newsreel  of  the 
Week"  during  the  meeting. 
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^ATERTOWN 


ROTARY  NOTES 


PerkmsJEnstitution  for  the  Blind  was 
headlined  "at  the  Tuesday  luncheon, 
June  15,  when  Harry  A.  Smith,  program 
chairman  for  June,  introduced  Mr.  Paul 
Neal,  instructor  at  Perkins,  who  in 
turn  presented  Edward  Walker  Jenkins 
of  the  faculty,  blind  pianist,  and  Carl 
King,  a  student,  whose  lack  of  sight 
only  improves  his  aptitude  for  master- 
ing the  trombone  and  playing  the  har- 
monica. Instructor  Neal  himself  sang 
several  solos  that  went  home  with  the 
Rotarians.  It  was  a  program  that  was 
"different"  and  worthy  of  a  hearty  vote 

of  thanks. 

*       *       * 

Vice-Pres.  Fred  R.  Mooney,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  President  Har- 
old C.  Everett  in  France,  read  a  mes- 
sage from  G.  A.  R.  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Tolman,  telling  of  their 
safe  arrival  at  their  home  in  Manatee, 
Fla.  Watertown's  Memorial  season 
guests  expressed  great  appreciation  of 
their  cordial  reception  and  entertain- 
ment here. 
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BLIND  SCHOOLBOY    ^ 
WINS  a^SCHOLARSHIPS 

Richard  L.  Hull,  19,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Hull  of  199 
Main  street,  Rockport,  who,  last 
night  received  his  high  school  di- 
ploma, although  handicapped  by 
total  blindness,  has  been  given  a 
Jonas  G.  Clark  scholarship  to  Clark 
University,  Dean  Homer  P.  Little 
said  today. 

At  the  Rockport  High  School 
exercises  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
Rotary  Club  scholarship  which  is 
given  to  those  "considered  the  best 
fitted  for  awards  in  scholarship 
and  character." 

Using  text  books  in  Braille  and 
taking  his  examinations  orally  or 
with  a  typewriter,  the  young  man 
was  able  to  graduate  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  his  class,  a  requisite  .or 
a  Clark  scholarship,  which  pays 
half  the  first  year's  tuition.  The 
Rotary  Club  scholarship  will  be  ap- 
plied to  other  college  expenses. 

At  high  school  he  refused  to  al- 
low exceptions  to  be  made  in  his 
case.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  school  play  in  ho-nor  of  the 
centennial  of  Horace  Mann,  mov- 
ing about  and  reciting  his  lines 
with  ease. 
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SIGHTLESS^ 
GRADUATE 
WINS  HONOR 


Awarded  Scholarship 

to  College — Takes 

Part  in  Play 


ROCKPORT,  June  16  —  Proudly 
erect,  his  sightless  eyes  directed  into 
the  crowded  auditorium  where  his 
happy  parents  sat,  Richard  Lester 
Hull,  19,  received  his  diploma  at 
Rockport  High  School  graduation  ex- 
ercises tonight,  and  a  Rotary  Club 
scholarship  as  well. 

Victor  in  a  battle  against  the 
handicap  of  total  bhnduess,  young 
Hull,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
F.  Hull  of  199  Main  street,  will  use 
the  proceeds  of  his  scholarship  to  at- 
tend Clark  University  at  Worcester, 
He  hopes  to  become  a  lawyer. 


TAKES    PART    IN    PLAY 

The  youth,  who  us<ed  text  books  in 
Braille  and  took  his  examinations  oral- 
ly, or  wrote  them  on  a  typewriter,  was 
warmly  applauded  as  he  was  handed  his 
diploma  by  Superintendent  William  E. 
Cottle. 

The  young  man,  whose  valiant  fight 
against  his  affliction ,  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  class- 
mates and  teacliene,  took  part  in  a 
play  presented  by  the  28  members  of 
the   class   tonight. 

As  a  "father"  in  a  class  play  present- 
ed in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  Horace 
Mann,  noted  educator,  young  Hull 
moved  about  the  stage  and  recited  his 
lines  easily. 

Refused  Exceptions 

His  blindness  was  progressive  and  haa 
been  total  for  some  years.  He  studied 
at  Perlsijifiu.tofiXit.Ute  for  the  Blind  be- 
fore attending  higli  school  here.  It  was 
there  that  he  learned  the  Braille  sys- 
tem, which  enabled  him  to  study  just  as 
did  his  claussmales. 

The  young  man's  courage  is  so  high 
that  he  refused  to  be  made  an  exception 
[  of  in  any  way  and  insisted  on  receiv- 
ing the  same  treatment  as  his  class- 
mates. 

His  marks  were  uniformly  good,  ac- 
cording to  his  teachers,  and  tlie  blind 
youth  fully  met  the  requirements  for 
recipients  of  Rotary  Club  scholarehips, 
who  must  be  "considered  the  best  fitted 
for  the  awards  in  scholarship  and  char- 
acter." 
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BLK^D  COOKING  CLASS 


Members  of  the  cookinir  class  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown.  who  will  graduate  tomorrow. 
In  the  above  photo  arc  shown  George  Lahti,  Emery  Cliche,  Charles  L.  Brothers  and  Robert  T.  Fox. 


BLIND  YOUTHS 
BECOMECOOKS 

Students  at  l^erkins  Take 

Special  Course  in 

Watertown 

'    Pour  blind  youths,  students  at  the 
Perkins  Institution   for   the   Blind. 


in  Watertown,  will  be  graduated  to- 
morrow, and  among  other  things 
all  will  be  efficient  cooks,  but  none 
I  will  ever  work  as  a  chef,  except  for 
■  themselves. 

The  youths,  all  members  of  the 
senior  class,  are  George  Lahti  of 
Chester,  who  wants  to  be  a  gym- 
nasium instructor;  Emery  Cliche  of 
Waterville,  Me.,  who  believes  he 
should  be  a  salesman;  Charles  L. 
Brothers  of  Worcester,  who  desires 
to  be  a  home  teacher  in  industrial 
arts,  and  Robert  T.  Fox  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  who  insists  that  his 
calling  is  that  of  an  economic  in- 
structor. 

It  is  the  only  class  of  Its  kind  in 
tiae  country. 


The  youths  asked  to  be  taught 
cooking  in  order  that  they  could 
prepare  their  own  meals.  So  many 
of  the  students  requested  that  they 
be  taught  the  essentials  of  culinary 
art  that  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
course  of  12  lessons  to  the  seniors. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Murphy  in- 
structed the  quartet,  and  she  taught 
them  how  to  cook  everything  from 
boiled  eggs  to  a  full  course  dinner. 
However,  the  only  meals  the  youths 
will  ever  prepare  is  what  they  will 
make  for  themselves.  For  none  of 
them  care  sufficiently  about  cook- 
ing to  make  it  their  life  work. 

The   cooking   class   will   continue 
next  year,  but  again  will  be  limi; 
to  seniors.  ^ 
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BLIND  SCHOOLBOY 

WINS  2  scholarships' 

Richard  L.  Hull,  19,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Hu!l  of  199 
Main  street,  Rockport,  who  last 
night  received  his  high  school  di- 
ploma, although  handicapped  by 
total  blindnes.s,  has  been  given  a 
Jonas  G.  Clark  scholarship  to  Clark 
University,  Dean  Homer  P.  Little 
said  todaj'. 

At  the  Rockport  High  School 
exercises  he  was  the  recipient  of  a' 
Rotary  Club  scholarship  which  is 
g-iven  to  those  "ccnsidered  the  best 


fitted    for    awards    in    scholarship 
and  character." 

Using  text  books  in  Braille  and 
taking  his  examinations  orally  or 
■with  a  typewriter,  the  young  man 
was  able  to  graduate  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  his  class,  a  requisite  ,or 
a  Clark  scholarship,  which  paj^si 
half  the  first  year's  tuition.  The 
Rotary  Club  scholarship  will  be  ap-| 
plied  to  other  college  expenses.  | 

At  high  school  he  refused  to  al-i 
low  exceptions  to  be  made  in  his 
case.  He  took  a  prominent  part  inl 
the  school  play  in  hcnor  of  the 
centennial  of  Horace  Mann,  mov-| 
ing  about  and  reciting  his  lines- 
with  ease. 
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PERKINS 
MEET  TOMOBROW 

Association    to    Observe 
50th  Anniversary. 


1 


,  WATERTOWN'.  June  18— The  Per- 
kins Institution  Alumni  Association 
will    observe    its    50th    anniversary ' 
tomorrow  at  the  institution. 

The  program  will  open  with  a 
business  session  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  special  program  in  Dwight 
Hall,  featuring  the  presentation  of) 
a  Memorial  Honor  Roll  Album,  con- ' 
taining  the  names  of  outstanding 
blind  persons  connected  with  Per- 
kins Institution,  to  be  made  by 
Elwyn  H.  Fowler. 

The    principal    speakers    will    be 
Dr  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per- 
kins   Institution;    Merle    E.    Tracy, 
representing     the    alumni     associa- 
tion, nationally  known  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  commenta- 
tor;  Robert  Hallowell,  president  of 
I  the    board    of    trustees    of    Perkins 
1  Institution,  will  deliver  an  address; 
the    state    will    be    represented    by 
the  Governor  or  his  representative; 
a  history  of  the  alumni  association 
will  be  delivered  by  one  of  its  cwo 
charter   members.     The   Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind  will  be 
represented  by  its  director,  William 
H.  McCarthy.    The  various  organi- 
zations   throughout    the    state    for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind 
will  send  representatives. 
j     There  will  also  be  a  musical  pro-  j 
gram  by  Edward  Jenkins,  a  mem- I 
ber  of  the  Perkins  Institution  fac- 1 
ulty,   and   Paul  Giuliani,   who   v/ill  i 
receive   his   degree  from   the   New! 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  ^his, 
year.    They  will  play  selections  on  I 
the  organ,  presented  to  the  institu-  i 
•tton  at  its  centennial  observance  by ! 
the    alumni.     There    will    also     be 
vocal  selections  by  Madeline  Brooks, 
a   graduate    of   Perkins   Institution, 
accompanied   by  John   Hartwell   of 
the  faculty.     Violin  selections  will 
be  rendered  by  Charles  Little,   ac- 
companied by  Mrs  Anna  Chamber- 
lain, a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion.    These   performers   are  radio 
favorites. 

Following  these  exercises  a  ban- 
quet for  members  and  their  friends 
will  be  served  at  6  o'clock  and  the 
day's  festivities  will  be  closed  by 
a  dance  at  Dwight  Hall. 

The  members  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation have  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  to  Canada. 
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AWARDED  SCHdtARSHIP 

1  Richard  L.  Hull,  19,  blind  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Hull  of 
199  Main  street,  Rockport,  who  was 
graduated  Wednesday  frotn  Rock- 
port  High  School,  has  been  award- 
ed a  Jonas  G.  Clark  scholarship 
to  Clark  University.  The  youth 
used  textbooks  in  braille  and  took 
examinations  orally  or  with  a  type- 
writer. He  studied  at  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  before^tend- 
ing  high  school. 
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^  A  Rockport  Boy  Shows  Us 


WE  cannot  agree  with 
those  graybeards  who 
condemn  youth  and  confuse 
Graduation  Day  and  Dooms- 
day. 

If  the  portraits  they  draw 
of  the  modern  girl  and  boy 
are  the  right  ones,  we  cer- 
tainly have  been  staring  in 
the  wrong  direction.  To  us, 
the  graduates  of  today  are  a 
thoroughly  healthy,  hopeful 
lot. 

As  proof,  we  offer  Richard 
Lester  Hull  of  Rockport. 
Richard,  though  bliad^.  com- 
pletes four  years  at  his 
town's  high  school  with  a 
record  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  boy. 

In  fact,  his  marks  were  so 
good  that  the  Rotary  Club 
awards    him    a    scholarship, 


I   making  it  possible  for  him  to 
I   enter    Clark    University    in 
September. 

What  will  the  graybeards 
say  about  that?  Did  blind 
boys  overcome  their  handicap 
in  their  day? 

We  shall  save  them  the 
trouble  of  answering.  Handi- 
caps were  handicaps  when 
Grandpa  was  a  boy.  Blind- 
ness meant  all  that  the  word 
implies.  And  complete  with- 
drawal from  the  world  was 
the  usual  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim. 

Today's  young  person  is 
wiser.  He  fights  afflictions, 
even  sightlessness  He  trains 
his  mind  and  sees.  He  knows 
that  in  the  gray  matter  be- 
hind the  eyes  reposes  the 
only  real  sight. 
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BLIND  YOUTHS 
BECOME  COOKS 

Four  blind  youths,  students  at  th( 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown,  will  be  ci'aduated  to- 
day, and  amorvg  other  things 
all  will  be  efficient  cooks,  but  none 
will  ever  work  as  a  chef,  except  for 
themselves. 

The  youths,  all  members  of  the 
senior  class,  are  George  Lahti  of 
Chester,  who  wants  to  be  a  gym- 
i  na^ium  instructor;  Emery  Cliche  of 
I  Waterville,  Me.,  who  believes  he 
[should  be  a  salesman;  Charles  L. 
Brothers  of  Worcester,  who  desires 
to  be  a  home  teacher  in  industrial 
j  arts,  and  Robert  T.  Fox  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  who  insists  that  his 
calling  is  that  of  an  economic  in- 
structor. 

It  is  the  only  class  of  its  kind  in 
j  the  country.  ' 

j  The  youths  asked  to  be  taught ' 
cooking  in  order  that  they  could 
prepare  their  own  meals.  So  many 
of  the  students  i-equested  that  they 
be  taught  the  essentials  of  culinary 
art  that  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
course  of  12  lessons  to  the  seniors. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Murphy  in- 
structed the  quartet,  and  she  taught 
them  how  to  cook  everything  from 
boiled  eggs  to  a  full  course  dinner,  i 
However,  the  only  meals  the  youths  ! 
will  ever  prepare  is  what  they  will  j 
I  make  for  themselves.  For  none  of 
them,  care  sufficiently  about  cook-  ' 
ing  to  make  it  their  life  work. 

The   cooking    class    will    continue 

,  next  year,  but  again  w.ill  be  limited 

to  seniors. 


PERKINS  ALUMNI 

MEET  TOMORROW 


A  half  century  of  service  will  be 
commemorated  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Alumni  at  its  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  school,  tomorrow, 
the  day  following  graduation. 

For  half  a  century  graduate  of 
the  school  have  been  strengthened 
through  association  one  with  another 
in  this  organization.  Many  of  the 
Uraduates  have  been  helped  along 
their  way  by  the  association  and 
each  year  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers have  returned  for  the  reunion. 

Members  of  the  Perkins'  staff  re- 
maining for  the  summer  and  boys 
taking  the  farming  course  will  live 
in  one  of  the  cottages.  Teachers 
are  to  return  Monday,  Sept.  13,  and 
pupils  the  folowing  day.  School 
will  reopen  with  chapel  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  15. 
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Perkins  BUnJUnstitution 
V    Gives  Diplomas  To  17  Today 


Ex-Speaker      Soltonstall 

Speaker  At  Senior 

Class   Program 

Graduation  exercises  were  held 
this  afternoon  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Blind  wiTh  Robert 
H.  Ha  Howell  of  Dedhani,  presi- 
dent of  the  Perkins  Corporation, 
presenting  diplomas  to  17  blind 
boys  and  girls. 

The  commencement  speaker 
was  Leverett  Saltonstall,  former 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  trustee  of  the 
school. 

Invocation  was-  given  by  the 
Rev.  Marshall  S.  Jenkins,  pastor 
of  the  Union  Church,  "Water- 
town,  and  the  Perkins  chorus  of 
100  voices  rendered  several  num- 
bers. 

Heading  the  list  of  graduates 
is  Miss  Kyriake  Nicolaidou,  w-ho 
has  been  guest  pupil  from  Greece 
at  the  school  for  the  past  five 
years.  She  will  said  for  Greece  on 
'.June  20  to  take  up  work  for  the 
blind  in  that  country. 

Among  Ihe  graduates  are  four 
blind  youths    who   have   not   only 

f completed  the  academic  require- 
ments of  the  school  but  have  also 
qualified    as   efficient   chefs. 

They  are  Emery  Cliche  of  Wa- 
terville,  Maine;  George  Lahti  of 
Chester,  outstanding  athlete  at 
the  school;  Charles  L.  Brothers 
of  Worcester;  and  Robert  T.  Fox 
of  Elizabeth,  New.  Jersey, 

Despite  their  abilities  in  the 
culinary  art,  the  youths  all  frown 
on  the  suggestions   that  they  be- 


come cooks.  Clinche  Itas  ambi- 
tions to  be  a  magazine  salesman, 
while  his  chum,  Lahti,  wants  to 
be  a  gym  instructor.  Brothers  as- 
pires to  be  a  home  teacher  in  in- 
difstrial  arts  and  Fox  an  econom- 
ic  instructor. 

The  boys'  cooking  class,  Avhich 
was  started  last  year  by  Dr.  Gab- 
riel Farrell,  director,  at  the  re- 
quests of  the  students,  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents seeking  admittance  to  the 
class  Dr.  Farrell  restricted  it  to 
four  members  of  the  senior  class. 
The  class  will  be  continued  next 
year,  but  again  will  be  restrict- 
ed to  seniors. 

The  instructor  is  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy S.  Murphy  who  taught  the 
quartet  how  to  make  everything 
from  ice  cream  to  a  full  course 
dinner. 

Other  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  are  Clyde  E.  Richard- 
son, Plymouth,  New  Hampshire; 
Arthur  J.  Gambardelli,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Francis  A.  Soutier, 
Pittsfield;  Annie  L.  Accorsi, 
Franklin;  Mary  Bedrosian,  W^""" 
cester;  Frances  A.  J.  Buckley, 
Attleboro;  Doris  E.  Chelifou, 
AVorcester;  Carmella  Pepc,  East: 
Boston;  Bern  ice  Younie,  Quincy;| 
Evelyn  M.  Grossman,  Brimmfield; 
Angelina  Corse,  Providence,  R.I.; 
and   Eileen  V.   McNamara. 

Promotion  exercises  were  held 
this  morning  in  the  Lower  School 
when  certificates  were  presented 
to  seven  boj's  and  girls  who  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Upper 
School.  Three  girls  received  spec- 
ial  manual  training  certificates. 

Class  day  exercises  were  held 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  school 
campus.  A  fareAvell  dance  will  be 
held  tonight  in  Dwight  Hall  by] 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  class.! 


HOPKINS  -  GOODWIN 
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We  are  pleased  to  publish  herewr 
a  brief  account  of  a  very  unique  wed- 
ding ceremony  taking  place  in  HoUis, 
N.  H.,  on  Saturday  last  the  details  of 
which  are  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Webb  (Princie  Dodge),  who  was  one 
of  the  wedding  guests,  the  bride  be- 
ing Miss  Helen  Goodwin  of  Hollis,  a 
close   friend   of   Mrs.    Webb,   a  very 
talented  young  lady  and  totally  blind 
j  from  early  childhood.    She  will  be  re-  i 
jmembered   by   many   in   Manchester,! 
j  having  been  a  visitor  here  some  two 
,  years  ago  when  she  took  a  prominent 
I  part  in  a  program  given  in  the  Con-  i 
gregational    chapel,    accompanied    by: 
her    blind    young    lady    friend,    Miss 
Kyriaki  Nicholeau>of  Athens,  Greece^] 
Mrs.  Webb  writes  of  the  wedding: 
"The  wedding  of  Miss  Goodwin  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  took  place  on  the  bride's ' 
22nd  birthday  at  the  Congregational 
church    in   Hollis,   N.    H.,   whic'h   was 
filled  to  overflowing,  about  250  being 
present.  » 

"The  wedding  service,  whic'h  was  at 

4    o'ctock,    was    performed    by    Rev. 

George  Sipe,  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 

!  tional    church    in   Hollis,    the    double 

ring  service  being  used.     The  organ- 

I  ist  was  Mr.  Whitefield,  a  friend  of  the 

j  groom  and  organist  of  the  First  Con- 

I  gregational  church  in  Cambridge. 

"The  groom  took  Mitzi,  the  bride's 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog  to  the  altar  and 
there  Mitzi  waited  to  greet  her  mis- 
tress. When  the  bride  ari'ived  at  the 
altar  Mitzi  was  given  over  to  her  and 
she  was  a  most  faithful  attendant. 
After  the  ceremony  when  the  bride 
left  the  altar  Mitzi  walked  beside  her 
never  taking  her  eyes  from  her  mis- 
tress. 

"The  dog  was  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion,  having  a  splashing  white 
satin  bow  attached  to  her  collar  and 
her  leash  was  made  up  of  white  satin 
ribbons. 

The  bride  had  her  sister.  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Goodwin,  as  her  maid  of  honor  and 
there  were  four  bridesmaids  one.  of 
these  being  Miss  Kyriaki  Nicholeau, 
her  Greek  blind  friend  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  from  which  Miss 
NichWeau"^i?a3u^e^this  week  and  on 
Sunday  next  sails  for  Greece  where 
she  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
in  a  school  if)X  the  blind  in  Athens. 

"The  best  man  was  Robert  Hop- 
kins, a  brother  of  the  groom.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hopkins,  the  groom,  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of  1933. 
He  has  been  studying  at  Harvard  and 
received  his  A.M.  degree  last  year. 
This  year  he  has  been  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  and  has  been  an  instructor  in 
Sociology  at  Harvard. 


"After  the  wedding  a  most  attrac- 
tive reception  was  held  on  the  spa- 
cious grounds  of  the  Goodwin  farm, 
the  bride  and  groom  with  Mitzi  stand- 
ing beneath  a  rose  arbor  to  receive. 
This  was  attended  by  about  150,  the 
beautiful  June  day  adding  greatly  to 
the  attractive  setting  for  the  recep- 
tion. One  of  the  guests,  who  is  totally 
blind,  came  with  her  "Seeing  Eye" 
dog  so  Mitzi  had  a  companion  during 
the  receiving. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  leave  next 
week  for  the  west  coast  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer  on  Puget 
Sound   and   in  the   fall   Mr.   Hopkins 

will  study  and  teach  at  the  University 
of  Washington  where  his  uncle  is  dean 
of  the  University.  Mrs.  Hopkins  will 
also  continue  her  course  of  study  at 
the  University.  She  completed  her 
junior  year  at  Radcliffe  this  month." 
"So,"  concludes  Mrs.  Webb,  "my 
mind  and  thoughts  are  just  permeated 
with  the  memories  of  this  beautiful 
and  unusual  wedding." 


Ine   Uirector  and  ijraduates 

invite   you  to   attend 
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Lower  School  Promotion    - 
Upper  School  Graduation 


11:00  A.M. 
2 :00  P.  M. 


Speaker 
The  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall 
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Saltonstall  Addresses  Graduating 

O        Class  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


GRADUATION    DAY    AT     PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

At  Watertown   yesterday.      Robert   H.   Hallowell,   president  of   the   corporation,   is   shown   presenting   diploma   to 

Kyriaki  Nicolaidore,  as  she  passed  in  line.     Leverett   Saltonstall,  in   rear,   made   the  graduation   address. 

: + — • 


Personality  is  a  winning  factor  in  the 
race  to  succeed,  but  the  most  varying 
and  unlike  personalities  have  won  out 
in  the  battle  of  life,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, former  Speaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  told  the 
17  members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  at  its 
graduation  exercises  yesterday  after- 
noon  in   Watertown. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  said  that  personality 
was  never  denied  to  any  individual 
whatever  the  obstacles  in  life  might  be. 
"It  is  there  for  you  to  use,  and  you 
develop  your  personality  only  by  using 
it.  It  is  a  quality  that  can  be  defined 
la  men  who  hav*  developed  It  t»  a  high 


degree.  We  see  a  fully  developed  per- 
sonality in  a  number  of  young  people." 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  listed  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
of  unlike  but  outstanding  personalities. 

He  said  that  each  young  man  and 
woman  should  develop  an  interest  in 
government  and  assert  a  forthright  and 
honest  view  in  the  affairs  of  Slate.  '"It 
j'ou  are  willing  to  work  hard,  call  upon 
your  common  sense  in  difficult  moments, 
apply  patience  and  tolerance  when  put 
to  the  test,  then  and  only  then  will 
you  be  able  to  exert  the  will  lo  win. 
For  character  is  the  basis  of  all  worth- 
while success." 

Among  the  graduates  were  Kyriaki 
Kicolaldou*  who  has  been  a  guest  pupil 


at  the  school  from  Greece  for  five  years 
and  sails  on  June  20  to  take  up  worlB 
for  the  blind  in  that  country.  Miss  Mary, 
A.  Downey,  who  is  totally  blind,  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  manual 
traininij  department.  She  wove  tha 
material  and  then  cut,  designed  S.nd 
sewed  her  own  dress,  which  she  wore 
yesterday  at  the  graduation.  Paul 
Giulianna,  who  played  the  organ  .selec- 
tions at  the  exercises,  received  his  di- 
ploma this  June  from  the  New  tOngland 
Conservatory  of  .Music.  .\ngplinH  Corsi 
sang  Henschiel's  "Mornins  Hymn." 
The  Rev.  Marshal  S.  .Jenkins  gave  th» 
invocation  and  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 
president  of  the  corporation,  presented 
the  diplomas  to  the  eight  young  wvm«H 
and  seven  young  men. 


n 
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;  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
FOR  BLIND  HONORS  17 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  former 
speaker  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  the  commencement 
speaker  yesterday  at  the  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Watertow^l  Diplomas  were 
'  awarded  the  17  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  by  Robert  H.  Hallowell 
of  Dedham,  president  of  the  corp- 
oration. 

'  In  his  talk  on  "leadership,"  Salton- 
stall cited  Wilson  as  a  scholar, 
Coolidge  for  his  common  sense  and 
President  Roosevelt  for  his  ability 
to  make  friends 

Among  the  six  girls  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  all  of  whom  made  their 
own  commencement  dresses,  was 
Miss  Kyriake  Nicolaidou  of  Greece, 
who  has  been  a  guest  pupil  at  the 
school  for  the  last  five  years. 

Today,  the  Perkins  Alumhi  Asso- 
cia.tion  will  observe  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  their  organization  with  a 
dinner  dance  meeting  in  Dwight 
haU. 
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Blind  Graduates 
Make  Own  Gowns 

Six   blind   girls   who   graduated 
'  yesterday    afternoon     from     Per- 
kins   Institution     for     the     Blind 
made     their       own       graduation 
,  dresses. 

r}ry  Downey  not  only  wove 
e'cloth  but  made  her  two  piece 
tailored  suit.  The  others  are 
Evelyn    Grossman,    Mary    Bedros- , 


ian,    Eileen     McNamara,     Frances ; 
Buckley   and   Miss   Kyriake   Nico- 
laidou  of    Greeca,    who   has    been 
'a   guest   pupil   at   the   school   for 
the  past  five  years. 


of    out-of-twrn 


Wedding. 

With  hosts  of  out-of-fTh#n  friends 
as  well  as  townspeople  present  in  the 
church  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Helen 
Jeanette  Goodwin  and  Prof.  Carl  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  were  married  by  Rev. 
William  C.  Sipe,  using-  the  double  ring 
service  from  the  book  of  common 
prayer.  "Mitzi,"  Helen's  seeing  eye 
dog,  who  has  been  her  constant  com- 
panion and  guide  for  two  years,  wait- 
ed impatiently  at  the  altar  with  the 
new  master  and  after  the  ceremony 
escorted  the  couple  down  the  aisle  in 
(the  recessional.  The  bride  dressed  in 
white  mousseline  de  soie  and  carrying 
a  large  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  vallley, 
was  given  in  mari-iage  by  her  father, 
Daniel  H.  Goodwin.  The  mother,  Mrs. 
Anne  J.  Goodwin,  wore  periwinkle 
georgette  and  a  corsage  of  yellow 
roses. 

The  bridegroom's  mother,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond A.  Hopkins,  from  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  was  dressed  in  beige  lace  and 
also  wore  yellow  roses.  Miss  Phyllis 
Goodwin,  a  sister  of  Helen,  was  maid 
of  honor  and  there  were  four  brides- 
maids. Miss  Louise  Hills  of  Hollig, 
Aliss  Kyriake  Nikolaidon  of  Athens, 
Greece,  Miss  Dorothea  Evans  of  Ar- 
lington, Mass.,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Winter 
of   Hinsdale,   111. 

The  attendants  were  dressed  in  yel- 
low ^nd  carried  bouquets  of  daisies 
and  yellow  roses.  Robert  E.  Hopkins, 
brother  of  the  bridegroom,  was  best 
man  and  ushers  were  Robert  W'ilson 
of  Belmont  Mass.,  Arthur  Hills  of  Hol- 
lis,  Joseph  Perry  of  Belmont  and  Dana 
Goodwin  of  Hollis. 

More  than  200  guests  were  present 
at  the  reception  which  was  held  at 
the  bride's  home.  The  officers  of  the 
i  Field  and  Forest  elub  of  Boston,  with 
which  Mrs.  Goodwin  is  allied,  were 
present  with  other  guests  from  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  bride,  though  blind  from  birth, 
has  been  a  high-rankirtg  student  both 
in  scholarship  and  music  in  the  schools 
she  has  attended.  She  is  a  graduate 
from  Perkins  institute  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  Northfield  seminary  in 
Northfield,  Mass.  This  year  com- 
pletes her  junior  term  at  Radcliffe 
where  the  two  bridesmaids,  Miss  Ev- 
ans and  Miss  Winter,  were  her  friends. 
'Miss  Nikolaidon  graduates  this  week 
from  Perkins  and  wuU  return  this 
summer  to  Greece.  Miss  Hills,  a  cous- 
in of  the  bride,  is  a  student  at  Sar- 
gent's school,  Boston. 

The  bridegroom  is  a  graduate*from 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard  and  has  been 
a  professor  of  sociology  in  Tufts  col- 
lege this  year.  His  brother  Robert 
graduates  from  M.  I.  T.  this  year. 

The  couple  will  reamin  in  the  east 
until  next  month  when  they  will  start 
west  for  Fox  Island,  Puget  Sound, 
Washington,  where  (both  plan  for  a 
year's  st;udy  toward  higher  degrees. 
They  will  stop  in  Tennessee  to  visit 
Prof.  Hopkins'  home  in  Knoxville. 
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Kyriarki    Nicolaon,     Greek 

Girl,  Adopted  by  Queens, 

To  Sail  For  Greece 


MarLboro-^Miss  Kyriaki  Nice- 
laou,  twenty-year-old  Greek  girl, 
whom  tho  Queens  of  Avalon  adopt- 
ed as  a  sister  shortly  after  she 
came  to  the  United  States,  was 
graduated    from    the    P^rkiiis    Jn- 

itown  yesterday. 

I  'Attending  the  exercises  was 
(Miss  Eleanor  Mildon,  organizer 
and  councillor  of  the  Queens  who 
was  responsi'ble  for  the  adoption 
t>£  Miss  Kyriaki  and  who  has  tak- 
pn  the  lead  for  more  than  three 
ye^ars  in  caring  for  the  young  wo- 
man's wardrobe  and  otherwise 
bringing  her  happiness.  Accom- 
panying Miss  Mildon  were:  Miss 
(Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs  Annabelle 
Girard  and  Mrs  E  B  MoLeod. 

Miss   Kyriaki     made     her     own 

graduation  dress  and  was  given    a 

great  ovation  by  delegations  from 

•Greek   church   societies  of   greater 

Boston.    She     received,     niyiieroiis 

gifts    to'  take    back    lo    her    native 

country   when   she  sails    tomorrow 

[from   Boston   on   the   S  S.    "Satur- 

nia"  to  !each  her  countrymen. 

■    A  delegation  of  Queens     will  go 

:to   Boston   to    see     their     adopted 

[Sister  sail  but  as  only  two  passes 

are  availahle   owing  to  the     large 

'number   of  passengers    it   has    not 

'been  decided  who     the      fortunate 

ones  will  be. 

Miss  Kyriaki  will  sail  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs  Miller,  wife  of 
I  the  New  York  treasurer  of  the 
INear  East  Relief.  She  carries  with 
her  a  complete  wardrobe  furnished 
iby  the  Queens. 

.  In  speaking  of  her  future  she 
said  she  was  returning  to  her  ua-  , 
five  Greece  to  carry  forward  the 
torch  of  learning  to  her  blind 
countrymen.  She  is  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent and  her  rapid  progress  at 
Peikin.s  Insntute  iias  been  care- 
fully watched  by  both  teachers 
and  friends. 

Incidentally,  Miss  Kyriaki  serv- 
ed as  bridesmaid  last  week  at  the  ! 
•wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  , 
junior  at  Radcliffe  college,  whose  I 
marriage  in  Hollis,  New  Hamp- ' 
shier,  was  featured  by  pictures  in  ' 
Boston  papers. 
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Perkins  School 
Alumni  Group 
Meeting  Today 

Memorial    Honor     Roll 
To  Be  Presented 
To  Institute  f^ 

0 

Educators  from  throughout 
th  estate  are  today  attending  the 
50th  anniversary  meeting  and 
banquet  of  the  Perkins  Instit- 
ution for  the  Blind  Alumni  as- 
sociation   at    the    school. 

A  business  session  was  held  at 
10  o'clock  this  morning.  This  af- 
ternoon there  will  bo  a  special 
program  in  Dwight  hall,  feamr- 
ling  the  presentation  of  a  memor- 
I  ial  honor  roll  album,  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  outstandmg 
blind  persons  connected  with  Per- 
kins. It  will  be  presented  to  the 
school  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  di- 
rector. 

The  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Gab- 
riel Farrell,  Merle  E.  Tracy,  re- 
presenting the  alumni  association, 
nationally  known  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  and  commentator 
Robert  Hallowell,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, will  deliver  an  address. 
The  state  will  be  represented  by 
the  Governor  or  his  represent- 
ative. A  history  of  the  alumni  as- 
sociation will  be  delivered  by  one 
of  its  two  charter  members.  The 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  will  be  represented  by  its 
director,  William  H.  McCarthy.  , 
The  various  organizations 

throughout  the  state  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  blind  will 
send    representatives. 

There  will  also  be  a  musical 
program.  Following  these  exercis- 
es a  banquet  for  members  and 
their  friends  will  be  served  at  6 
o'clock  and  the  day's  festivities 
will  be  closed  by  a  dance  in 
Dwight  hall.  Members  of  the  as- 
sociation are  located  throughout 
the  country  and  Canada. 
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SATURNIA  SAILS  WITH  1275, 
^EARLY  HALF  EMBARKING  HERE 


Comm  Guido  Segre,  Italian  Con- 
sul General  in  Boston,  with  Mrs 
Segre  and  their  children,  sailed  for 
a  holiday  visit  to  Italy.  Miss  Ky- 
riaki  Nicolaou.  a  former  student  at 

Ts  en  route  to  Greece,  where  she 
will  teach  the  Braille  system  to 
blind  Greek  children  at  "schools 
(maintained  by  the  Near  East 
Foundation. 


-       * , — 


,  Embarking  this  afternoon  in  the 
Saturnia  will  be  Kyriaki  Nicolaou, 
blind  and  a  former  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Watertw  i— i  ^^'ho  will  teach  the 
Braille  system  to  blind  children  in 
Greece. 
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News  Of  The  Day  In  Watertown 

Dr.  Farrell  Stresses  Need  Of    I     ^ew?  School  Building  At  Inst. 


Speaks    At    Anniversary 

Banquet  There 
jiJ     On  Saturday 

The  need  of  a  new  school  for 
he  retarded  blind  was  emphasized 
.7  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 

cvkins  Institution  for  the.- Blind. 
':    Lhy    [lUtii    ilUll'VyPMrV    meeting 

id  banquet  of  the  Perkins 
vlumni  Association  on  Satui'day 
t  the  school. 


"We  hope  to  form  such  a 
school  in  the  near  future,"  de- 
clared the  "well  known  educator 
who  added  that  it  would  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,  members  of 
the  Alumnae  attended  the  meeting 
as  the  guests  of  the  Alumni. 

The  day's  program  opened  at 
10  o'clock  Saturday  morning  with 
a  business  session.  The  presenta- 
tion to  the  school  of  a  Memorial 
Honor  Roll  Album,  which  contains 
the  names  of  outstanding  blind 
graduates  of  the  school,  featured 
the   afternoon  pi-ogram. 


Merle  E.  Tracy,  a  member  of  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  Association  and  nationally  ^"js  year.  They  played  several 
known  newspaper  correspondent ^^^^ctions  on  the  organ,  which  was 
and  commentator,  outlined  th^  PJ'esented  to  the  institution  at  its 
progress  the  Association  has  made  centennial  observance  by  the 
since  it  was  organized  up  to  the^lumni. 
present  time.  Violin  selections  were  rendered 

Other  speakers  were  William  H./oy  Cnarles  Little,  accompanied  by 
McCarthy,  director  of  the  Massa-;  Mrs.  Anna  Chamberlain,  a  gradu- 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind;  ate  of  the  school.  Madeline 
and  Robert  Hallowell.  president  of  Brooks,  accompanied  bv  Marjorie 
the  board   of  trustees  of  Perkins.  Johnson    of     the     faculty,      .sang 

A  musical  program  was  present-'  several  selections. 
ed  by  Edward  Jenkins,  a  member  A  banquet  and  dance  brought 
of  tlie  Perkins  Institution  faculty,  the  day's  festivities  to  a  close, 
and  Papl  Giuliani,  who  will  re-! -l  he  Association  is  composed  of 
ceive  his  degree  from  the  NeW^^i^mbers  from  all  over  the  United 
"      "  States  and  Canada. 
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Blind  Girl  Wins  ^ 
Honor  Degree  At 
Radcliffe  College 

Dorothy  Daniels  fulfills  thisi 
month  a  promise  made  to  Helen 
Keller  several  years  ago.  Receiving  ' 
today,  from  Radcliffe  Collese.  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  magna  cum  laude, 
she  will  be  the  first  young  woman 
since  Miss  Keller's  graduation  from 
Radcliffe,  in  1900,  to  have  proved 
that  blindness  was  no  real  obstacle 
to  availing  herself  of  the  educational 
opportunities  at  the  noted  Cam- 
bridge institution. 

Could  she  do  as  Miss  Keller  had 
done,  she  inquired  while  she  was  in 
her  ,teens,  studying  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  MassachusetfSnSchool 
for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown,  Mass.  | 
Miss  Keller  assured  her  that  she 
could.  So  Miss  Daniels  entered  North 
High  School,  Worcester,  where  she 
was  graduated  first  in  scholarship  in 
a  class  of  271  boys  and  girls. 

Her  extra-curricular  activities  met 
with  as  much  success,  evidently,  as 
her  studies.  She  was  chosen  histo- 
rian of  her  class,  wrote  the  high 
school  class  song,  and  was  active  in ' 
dramatic  clubs.  Tracing  what  she : 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  teachers, 
across  the  pages  of  her  Braille  text- 
books she  achieved  a  scholarship 
standing  which  enabled  her  to  enter 
Radcliffe  without  examinations.        j 

She  asked  for  no  exemptions  dur- 
ing her  college  years.  The  Radcliffe 
catalogue  contains  a  statement  that 
students  must  pass  a  proficiency  test 
in  swimming  to  be  eligible  for  a 
degree.  She  had  not  learned  to  swim. 
She  signed  on  for  three  lessons  a 
week  and  very  soon  passed  the  test! 
Majoring  in  English,  she  wrote  her 
papers  on  the  typewriter. 
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Blind  Girl  Wins 

Radcliffe  Degree 

A  bachelor  of  arts  degree  magna 
cum  laude  today  was  awarded  at 
the  Radcliffe  commencement  exer- 
cises to  Miss  Dorothy  Daniels  of 
Auburn,  blind  since  she  was  10 
months  old. 

Mrs.  Daniels  is  a  protege  of 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  in  1904.  When  Miss 
Daniels  was  graduated  from 
Worcester  North  High  school,  she 
ranked  first  in  a  class  of  271.  She 
won  her  scholastic  honors  by  the 
aid  -of  Braille  and  readings  by 
classmates  and  professionals  sup- 
plied by  the  state  commission  for  ' 
the  blind.  She  wants  to  be  a  short 
story  writer. 

"People  like  to  have  me  pitied  or 
admired.    T~made  up  my  mind  to 
.^  admired,"  she  said.  ^ 


Blind  Artist  Wins 
Conservatory  Prize 

Graduation  exercises  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  included  a  concert  yester- 
day by  the  Conservatory  orches- 
tra in  Jordan  Hall,  where  sixty- 
six  students  received  diplomas 
and  degrees.  Wallace  Goodrich, 
director  of  the  conservatory,  also 
directed  the  orchestra.  A  feature 
was  the  award  of  a  prize  to  a 
blind  student. 

Musical  exercises  included 
Guilmant's  symphony  in  D 
minor,  in  which  George  Hunsche, 
of  Wilmette,  111.,  was  soloist. 
Leigh  Elder,  'cellist,  of  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  was  heard  with  the  orches- 
tra in  Florent  Schmidt's  "Chant 
Elegiaque."  The  orchestra  gave 
an  original  composition  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Walters,  of  Forty  Fort, 
Pa.  Frances  B.  Brockman  of 
Eugene,  Ore.,  received  an  ovation 
for  her  solo  violin  performance, 
while  Mildred  Messer,  soprano, 
of  New  London,  N.  H.,  received 
marked  approbation  for  two 
Debussy  renditions.  Esther  Asher 
pianist,  of  Portland,  Me.,  winner 
of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  prize  of 
a  grand  pianoforte,  appeared  as 
soloist  in  the  first  movement  of 
a  Rachmaninoff  concerto. 

The  address  to  the  graduating 
class  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Andre 
Morize,  professor  of  French  lit- 
erature at  Harvard,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  members  to  broaden 
and  mellow  their  art  by  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  scope  of 
their  general  culture. 

Director  Goodrich  announced 
awards  of  the  Philip  R.  Allen 
prizes  in  music  composition  to: 
Arnold  Chaitma.  for  a  suite  for 
string  quartet;  Knar  Boyajian, 
for  a  group  of  piano  pieces;  and 
to  Paul  Guiliana,  blind  organist 
and  composer,  and  former  stu- 
dent of  PedaB&Jjjstitution,  for 
a  song  and  Iwo  choral  numbers. 


90  . 


Radcliffe  College  awarded  217  degrees 
yesterday  at  exercises  presided  ove-r  by 
Pre«iident  Ada  L.  Camstock  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  as  the  commence- 
ment speaker,  Professor  Samuel  E. 
Morison,  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  re- 
counted the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Radcliffe,  once  known  as  the  Harvard 
Annex,  and  sketched  some  events  of 
the  life  of  Ann  Radcliffe,  Harvard's 
"first    woman    benefactor." 

The  persistent  and  courageous  strug- 
gle, to  be  "admired,  not  pitied,"  of 
Dorothy  Daniels  of  Worcester,  blind 
since  she  was  10  months  old,  was 
crowned  with  success  as  she  received 
her  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  was  awarded  the  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  $50  prize  for  the  best 
written  examination  in  English.- 


Jcfiiih^  %fa^j_^y^- 
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r  observe  that  repairs  are  being  made 
on   some   of   the   buildings  of   th©   Per- 
kins     Institution      and      Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in   Watertown. 
It  seems  that  old  material,  through  es- 
I  -posure,    had    been    weakened. 
(      An    official    of    the    institution    infonn- 
1  me    that   a    retaining    wall    i.s    al:.o    heinK 

]»uiii  to  liovlil  Oie  baa^  vlxere  U  6liM 

down  toward  th«  Charles  River  behind 
the  power  plant  of   the   school 
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WATERTOWN  '    ^^ 

Traffic  lights  are  being  installed  at 
the  intersection  of  North  Beacon  st 
and  Beechwood  av,  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  entrance  to  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  lights 
will  be  equipped  with  a  push  button 
arrangement  so  pedestrians,  and  par-  | 
ticularly  studsnts  at  Perkins,  may- 
cross  the  street  in  safety.  Director 
Gabriel  Farrell  of  the  institution  has 
long  sought  to  have  lights  erected 
near  the  main  entrance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pupils.  A  number  of  ac- 
cidents have  happened  at  this  inter- 
section and  at  the  gate.  Three  or 
four  lights  are  in  place  and  the  sys- 
tem will  be  in  operation  in  a  few 
days. 
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Traffic  Lights 

Are  Installed  Near 

Perkins  Institute 


In  a'.'cordance  with  the  kppropria- 
l.ioii  made  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing, traffic  signals  equipped  with 
pedestrian  controls  have  been  in- 
stalled on  North  Beacon  st.,  near 
llie  main  entrance  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  for  the   Blind. 

The  red  and  yellow  lights  go  on 
when  the  button  attachment  at 
either  s.de  of  the  intersection  is 
pressed,  and  will  remain  on  long 
enoii,'.vh  to  allow  pedestrians  to  cross 
the  sireet. 

For  the  benefit  of  blind  studputs 
tit  Perkins  Institute  a  bell  rings 
while  the  lights  are  set  for  foot 
lialTic. 
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KINS  ALUMNI 
HOLD  BANQUET 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Perkins  Alumni  Associaiion, 
both  men  and  wK)men  graduates  at- 
tended the  banquet  of  the  association 
held  at  Perkins  Institution,  Satur- 
day. 

Citing  the  need  of  a  new  school 
for  sightless  persons,  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  the  institution, 
stated  that  he  hoped  such  a  schoo'l 
would  be  erected  soon.  Accordinf 
to  Dr.  Farrell,  it  would  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  day's  program  opened  at  10 
.  o'clock  Saturday  morning  with  a 
business  session.  The  presentation 
to  the  school  of  a  Memorial  Honor 
llpll  Album,  which  contains  the 
names  of  outstanding  blind  g-adu- 
ates  of  the  school,  featured  the  af- 
ternoon   program. 

Merle  E.  Tracy,  a  member  of  the 
association  and  nationally  known 
newspaper  correspondent  and  ccnv- 
mentator,  outlined  the  progress  th« 
;  associatioja  has  made  since  it  wa« 
organized  up  to  the  present  time. 

Other  speakers  were  William  H. 
McCarthy,  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind;  and  Ro- 
bert Hallowell,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Perkins. 

A  musical  program  was  presented 
by  Edward  Jenkins,  a  memhtr  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  faculty,  and 
Paul  Giuliani,  who  will  receive  his 
degree  from  the  *Wew  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  this  year.  They 
played  several  selections  on  the  or- 
gan, which  was  presented  to  the  in- 
1  atitntion  at  iis  centennial  observance 
by  the  alumni. 

Violin    selections    were    rendered 
by    Charles    Little,    accompanied    by 
Mrs.  Anna  Chamberlain,  a  graduate 
of  the  school.    Madeline  Brooks,  ac- 
companied   by    Marjorie   Johnson    of 
the  faculty,  sang  several  selections. 
I      A  banquet  and  dance  brought  the 
i  day's  festivities  to  a  close.     "The  as- 
sociation   is    composed    of    members 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
!  Canada. 
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aii/to  the  blind      ^ 

Regarding  aid  to  the  blind  the 
commission  recalled  that  for  the 
past  12  years,  through  legislative 
appropriation  and  enactment, 
tools  equipment  and  instruction 
have  been  furnished.  An  act 
passed  during  the  special  session 
of  1936  provided  for  payments  of 
benefits  to  needy  blind  persons 
in  the  state.  Funds  were  provided 
state  and  Federal  on  a  matching 
basis.  In  addition,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $28,000  is  available  an- 
nually for  the  tuition  and  care  of 
blind  pupils  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  at  the  Austine  School 
in  Brattleboro.  Approximately  60 
children  at  these  institutions  have 
been  helped  each  year. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
missioner of  public  welfare  has 
supervision  over  indigent  tuber- 
cular persons  and  administers 
funds  providing  for  the  care  of 
such  patients  at  the  Washington 
County  Sanitarium  and  the  Ver- 
mont Sanitoriiun  at  Pittsford. 


lij.ute    iO    \^^1. 


Lowell  50  Years  Ago 

-T-rr — ^-  ~7 

Miss  Julia  Burnham,  daughter 
of  Dr.  A.  W.  Burnham,  was  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  from  the 
Fraraingham  Normal  school,  be- 
ing  the  first  blind  pupil  to  be  so  i 
graduated.  ■.  -  .  .--    .«p.! 
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BOSTON  EDUCATOR 
HONORED  IN  EPIRUS 

fv'  , ■ 

Dream  of  Michael  Anaguos  Comes  True  in 
School  For  Boys  of  His  Native  Land 


SCHOOL    FOUNDED    BY    ANAGNOS 
Buildings  in  foreground  at  Konitza, 


Upon  a,  wooded  hill  in  ancient 
Epirus  a  reverent  ceremony  one 
day  last  week  paid  tribute  to  an 
adopted  son  of  Boston  whose  life 
made  a  link  between  one  of  the 
older  institutions  of  the  New 
World  and  one  of  the  newest  in 
the  Old  World. 

The  remains  of  Michael  Anag- 
nos   were   transferred   to    a   spot 

that  overlooks  a  new  agricultural 
school  at  Konitza  which  Anagnos 
established  for  the  sons  of  the  vil- 
lage farmers  of  his  native  land, 
out  of  his  life-time's  savings  as 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institutiqn 
for  the  Blind.  [ 

Tended   Goats  as   a  Boy 

This  year  marks  the  centennial 
of  Anagnos'  birth  in  the  same  pic- 
turesque district  of  northern  Greece 
which  is  now  served  by  the  school 
that  bears  his  name. 

Anagnos  himself  had  tended  goats 
as  a  boy  on  one  of  the  pastoral 
slopes  from  which  come  today  the 
boys  who  are  learning  a  more  pro- 
ductive agriculture  in  a  new  type 
of  Greek  schoo],  under  the  man- 
agement of  Boston  trustees. 

Some  of  these  present  trustees 
of  the  Anagnos  School  were 
friends  of  the  Boston  banker  whose 
shrewd  advice  to  Michael  Anagnos 
in  the  investment  of  his  savings  en- 
abled this  teacher  of  the  blind  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  $350,000  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  his 
native  land  out  of  a  salary  that 
never    exceeded    $60    a    week. 

Anagnos    was    fortunate    in^Jiis 


Boston  friends.  The  first  of  them, 
and  the  one  who  opened  to  the 
Greek  youth  his  American  career, 
was  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  Bos- 
ton physician  who  fought  with 
Lord  Byron  for  the  freedom  of 
Greece  and  came  home  to  marry 
.Julia  Ward  Howe  and  to  become 
the  first  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

V/hen  Dr  Howe  returned  to 
Greece  to  direct  American  relief 
for  the  Greek  revolutionaries, 
young  Michael  Anagnos  was  se- 
lected as  Howe's  secretary.  The 
Bostonian  was  impressed  with  the 
qualities  of  young  Anagno;;  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  Boston. 

For  30  Years  Head  of  School 

Only  a  few  years  before.  Anagnos 
had  left  his  Epirean  hills  afoot, 
carrying  his  shoes  in  the  same  pack 
that  held  his  rations  of  hard  wheat  en 
bread,  ^o  that  he  should  not  wear 
out  his  only  presentable  footwear  on 
his  long  trek  to  the  nearest  school. 
Sweeping  out  a  bookshop  for  his 
schooling,  he  went  on  to  the  uni- 
versity, to  a  brilliant  place  among 
Greek  schokr.?,  and  became  editor 
of   a    revolutionary   newspaper. 

In  Boston  Anagnos — he  had  short- 
ened his  name  from  Anagnostopho- 
loc — became  Dr  Howe's  assistant  at 
Perkins  Institution.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gridle.y  and 
.Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  upon  Dr 
Howe's  deaih  in  1876  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  to  the  directoi-ship  of 
Perkins  Institution.  For  30  years 
he  was  its  head,  and  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  successful  of  educa- 
tional executives  in  raising  fund.s 
for  the  development  of  his  institu- 
tion. 

He,.i>.ecame   a   leader   among  the 


Greek  people  in  Bbjjton  and  Lowell 
and  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  building  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
Church   and   school  in   Boston. 

Anagnos  early  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen*  but  he  never  lost  his 
youthful  fervor  for  his  native  land 
and  practiced  the  utmost  economy 
in  his  personal  living  in  order  to 
be  able  to  endow  the  school  where 
he  began  his  own  education. 

But  after  many  years  on  his  small 
salary  he  had  amassed  less  than 
$25,000. 

Caught   the   Copper   Boom 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  Bos- 
ton banker  who  had  helped  in  fund- 
raising  for  Perkins  Institution  ad- 
vised Anagnos  tCrtllTest  his  own 
savings  in  copper,  then  a  new  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Boston  investment 
community.  Knownig  nothing  about 
business,  Anagnos  let  his  friend  han- 
dle  the   investment  of  his   savings. 

Copper  boomed  and  Anagnos,  to 
his  surprise,  was  suddenly  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  that  his  modest 
hoard  had  swelled  to  $350,000.  That 
meant  he  could  fulfill  his  dream 
for  education  in  Epirus.  He  voyaged 
to  Greece  and  offered  his  mo^ey  to 
his  old  school  at  Yanina  for  its  en- 
largement  and    development. 

But  he  insisted  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  his  Boston  financial 
friends.  This  the  Greek  trustees  re- 
fused. So  Anagnos  gave  up  his  proj- 
ect and  decided  to  leave  his  money 
to  Perkins  Institute.  But  in  his  final 
years  he  changed  his  mind  and 'es- 
tablished a  bequest,  in  the  hands  of 
Boston  trustees,  to  found  a  classical 
gymnasium  in  Epirus. 

In  1906  Anagnos  went  to  Greece 
for  the  Olympic  games.  He  was  ac- 
companied on  that  tour  of  Greece 
by  a  friend,  a  Boston-born  son  of 
Greece,  John  Parmenides.  They  dis- 
cussed Anagnos'  plan  and  Parmen- 
ides urged  upon  his  friend  a  prac- 
tical modification  of  the  idea,  to 
u.',e  his  money  for  the  sorely  needed 


MICHAEL  ANAGNOS 
Director  for  years  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution,     founder      of     Agricultural 
School  in  his  native  Greece. 


improvement   of  agriculture   in   his 
part  of  Greece. 

Anagnos  died  on  his  return  voyage 
and  the  trustees  of  his  bequest,  Rob- 
ert H.  Gardiner,  Wallace  Pierce  and 
Walworth  Pierce,  all  of  Boston, 
turned  to  Parmenides  to  put  Anag-"l 
nos'  dream  into  effect  in  Greece.       | 

After  Years  of  Turmoil 

Years  of  turmoil  for  that  part  of  I 
the   world   postponed   the    carrying 


out  of  Anagnos'  plan.  Epirus  was 
then  under  Turkish  rule.  Parmeni- 
des  carried  on  years  of  negotiations 
with  the  Turkish  Government,  to 
get  authority  to  establish  a  school 
at  Konitza,  within  sight  of  Anagnos' 
native  village,  only  to  have  war 
break  out  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key before  the  school  was  started. 

The  province  passed  to  Greek 
rule,  but  then  war  with  Bulgaria 
broke  out,  then  a  revolution  in 
Epirus,  and  after  that  the  World 
War.  It  was  finally  1920  before 
Parmenides  began  to  build  Anagnos 
School  and  it  was  1925  before  it 
was  ready  to  open. 

It  became  at  once  a  unique  in- 
stitution. Its  students  were  limited 
to  the  sons  of  native  farmers,  and 
their  three-year  course  was  direct- 
ed to  training  them  to  return  and 
be  better  farmers  than  their  fathers. 
Seventy  percent  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  the  land  to  improve  it. 

Emphasis  from  the  beginning  has 
been  placed  upon  the  principles  of 
cooperative  organization  for  market- 
ing, for  credit  and  for  production. 
The  school  owns  extensive  farm 
lands,  and  partly  by  gifts  from 
American  friends  and  associates  of 
the  Near  East  Foundation  it  has 
acquired  fine  types  of  livestock  for 
teaching  and  for  the  development 
of  the  farm.  Orchards  have  been 
planted  and  grazing  land  developed. 

The  school  program  divides  be- 
tween the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  three  hours  of  lecture 
and  five  hours  of  field  work  consti- 
tuting a  day's  task.  Each  pupil  has 
his  own  plot  of  land  to  plant  and 
cultivate.  They  buy  their  own  seed 
and  fertilizer  through  a  Pupils'  As- 
sociation, organized  on  the  coopera- 
tive principle.  By  this  device 
American  methods  of  farm  cooper- 
ative organizations  are  being  dis- 
seminated among  the  Epirean  vil- 
lages. 

Missionaries  to  the  District 

Under  the  guidance   of  the  Near 

East  Foundation,  which  has  been  a 

close    associate    of    the    school,    its 

graduates    and    students    carry    on 

extension      work      in      agricultural 

education  among  the  five  villages  in 
the  district  around  Konitza. 

A  modern  cheese  factory  and  a 
canning  factory  are  among  the 
school  enterprises  that  serve  the 
agricultural  community  around 
Konitza. 

Improved  strains  of  seed  are  sup- 
plied by  the  school  to  the  farming 
villages,  and  the  farmers  are  en- 
couraged to  breed  their  livestock  to 
the  pure-bned  sires  of  the  Anagnos 
School  herds. 

John  Parmenides,  the  Boston  cot- 
ton broker  who  transferred  his 
energies  to  Greece  to  carry  out 
Anagnos'  will,  died  a  few  months 
ago.  His  launching  of  the  school 
had  consumed  nearly  25  years  and 
had  identified  him  throughout  that 
period  with  the  struggles  of  that  oft- 
torn  sector  of  so  many  wars. 

He  had  joined  as  a  Government 
leader  in  its  revolution  and  served 
as  finance  minister  for  northern 
Epirus  during  a  period  when  poli- 
tical prominence  ,  carried  the 
maximum  of  danger.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  sent  him  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  to 
discuss  with  the  Great  Powers  the 
question  of  Northern  Epirus. 
*     *     * 

The  50  farm  pupils  of  the  Anagnos 
School  stood  one  day  last  week  upon 
a  pleasantly  wooded  mound  that 
looks  upon  the  village  of  Michael 
Anagnos'  birth  in  the  Epirean  hills, 
as  the  remains  of  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
Greek  son-in-law  were  transferred 
to  this  spot  that  he  consecrated  to 
prepare  his  own  people  for  a  better 
life. 


Swampscott 

Blind  Musicians 
To  Present  Program 

I      Greater      Lynn        music      lovers 
I  will    hear    an      unusual      program 
I  Tuesday      afternoon,    August      17, 
j-when    a    company    of    blind    musi- 
cians  graduates   of      the      'Porifing 
■  Tnsti<-^|fP     ^rw    the    Blind    and     the 
Net^TjEngland       Conservatory      of 
Music  give  a  varied  two-hour  per- 
formance at   the  Hotel  Preston   In 
this  town. 
j       The    company    is   led    by   Robert 
I  Craig  Barrett,  baritone,  an   associ- 
ate   of   the    famous    Helen    Keller, 
blind  authoress  and  lecturer,  with 
whom    he   has    appeared   on    many 
programs  as  vocalist. 

Barrett  began  his  concert  sing- 
ing in  1929,  upon  his  graduation 
from  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  He  has  sung  at  a 
command  performance  for  Jap- 
anese royalty  in  Boston,  and  has 
appeared  on  many  radio  programs. 
Emmanuel  Rubin,  blind  concert 
pianist,  will  also  be  featured  in  a 
classical  repertoire.  Upon  his 
graduation  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  in  1929  he  was  ac- 
corded the  highest  rating  In  the 
school  because  of  his  fine  tech- 
nique, and  wide  knowledge  of 
concertos,  whose  scores  he  mem- 
orized and  has  ready  at  all  times 
for  performance. 

Charles  Little,  is  another  stellar 

light  of  the  blind  troupe.     He  was 

formerly   with    the    Kieth    Clrfuit, 

and  has  appeared  on  the  Ben  Ber- 

I  nie  radio  programs. 

Two  women,  Madeline  Brooks, 
soprano  and  Anne  Chamberlain, 
pianist,  female  artists  of  the  < 
troupe  have  also  won  considerable 
fame  in  the  music  world,  despite 
i  their  handicap,  upon  their  muslcnl 
I  Interpretive  ability  alone.  r 


Most  Blindness  Has 
Preventable  Causej 
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Fireworks,  Heredity 
Take  Their  Toll 


;[early  three  fourths  of  all  the 
blindness  in  this  country  is  pre- 
ventable, Gabriel  Farrell  points 
out  in  "The  Right  of  Sight,"  now 
appearing  in  the  July  Hygeia. 
Because  so  few  persons  give 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  los- 
ing their  sight,  little  is  done  to 
prevent  accidents  to  the  eyes. 

Industry  accounts  for  500,000 
eye  accidents  annually,  with  100 
persons  made  totally  blind  every 
year.  Fireworks  cause  23  per 
cent  of  the  eye  accidents  among 

j  children  each  year.  Heredity  too 
transfers  blindness  to  an  appal- 
ling number  of  infants  annually. 

I  Blindness  from  all  these  sources 
can  be  wiped  out  with  precautions 

j  and     safeguarding     devices     and 

I  medicines. 

Each   person    is   endowed    with 

!  certain  rights,  one  of  which  -is. 
the  right  of  sight.  This  right  de-" 
mands  that  drops  be  administered 
at  birth  to  every  child ;  that  the 
eyes  of  all  children  be  regularly 
and  periodically  examined  and 
tested  and  that  corrective  glasses 
be  scientifically  prescribed  and 
treatments  given  as  needed. 

Sight  saving  classes  should  be 
organized  for  childi-en  with  de- 
fective vision;  children's  sight 
must  be  safeguarded  from  acci- 
dents, especially  from  fireworks; 
campaigns  for  safety  in  industry 
must  be  waged,  and  explicity  ob- 
servance of  rules  must  be  reJ 
quired  of  all  workers;  avoidanc/ 
of  marriage  or  at  least  of  parer 
hood  by  persons  with  transmis- 
sible causes  of  blindness  w<3mld 
reduce  blindness,  as  wouj 
blood   test   before   marriage. 
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WM  Assist  Local  Red  Cross  ] 

In  Braille  Service  for  Blino 


MISS  EVELYN  MAE  GROSSMAN 


Miss  E\elyn  Mae  Grossman  of  this 
city,  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  Red  Cross 
chapter  by  Mrs  Mary  C.  Dwinell.  e\- 
ecniive  seci-etary.  Miss  Grossman 
took  up  her  duties  at  the  chapter 
house  Moiidav. 

Miss  Crossman's  appointmf-nt  was 
occasioned  by  the  marked  increase  in 
the  extensive  Braille  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  local  Red  Gross,  She 
will  serve  ns  secretai-y  in  the  Braille 
service,  which  is  headed  by  Mrs  Wal- 
Inio     \'.     ("amp.     chairman,     and     will 


proofread  the  Braille  copy  transcribed 
by  the  volunteer  workers.  Miss 
Grossman  is  a  ti'ained  transcriber,  and 
during  the  12  years  which  she  spent 
at  Perkins  before  her  graduation  last 
month,  she  became  proficient  in  typ- 
ing, operating  a  telephone  switch 
board  and  general  secretarial  work. 
During  the  few  days  that  she  has 
been  at  the  Ghapter  house,  Mi.ss 
Grossman  has  aided  in  the  varied  pro- 
gramsof  Ghapter  work,  and  her  as- 
sistance has  greatl.v  facilitated  the 
duties  of  the  office  secretar.\',  whom 
she  will  a.s-sist. 
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Dr.  Stafford  o^ 
Holidays  Abroad 

Rev.  Russell  Henry  Stafford, 
D.D,,  minister  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Copley  square,  has  left 
for  his  summer  holidays,  to  be 
spent  in  England  and  France. 
Rev.  Robert  Putsch  of  Hancock 
Congregational  Church,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Donald  Morgan,  instruc- 
tor at  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Wa^l'lU  Wfir^illH^e  his 
traveling  companions. 

Rev.  James  Hodges  Perkins, 
associate  minister  of  the  Old 
South,  will  be  in  charge  during 
the  summer.  Mount  Vernon  and 
Union  Churches  will  unit  with 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Sunday 
morning  services.  Mr.  Perkins 
will  preach,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  Aug.  1  and  8,  Rev. 
Dwight  J.  Bradley,  D.D.;  Aug.  15 
and  22,  Rev.  Carl  Heath  Kopf. 


Travelers  Aid  Unit 
Helps  Young  People 

More  Than  600  Assisted 

furing    Month    of 
June 

Fifty-three  active  cases  received 
the  attention  of  the  Bangor-Brewer 
Travelers  Aid  society  during  the 
month  of  June,  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Helen  R.  Boutilier,  executive  secre- 
tary, revealed  yesterday.  General 
information  was  given  417  persons, 
and  information  to  139,  making  a 
total  of  609  persons  a.ssisted.  Coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  and  giv- 
ing of  information  were  also  in- 
cluded in  Mrs.  Boutllier's  work  dt>'.** 
in^  the  month. 

Seven  ca.ses  required  more  atten- 
tion than  travel  service,  which  waS 
liven  to  46  others.  Nearly  as  many 
different  types  of  service  as  therf 
n'ere  persbns  were  given  in  the  varl- 
Dtis  cases.  These  services  ranged 
from  emergency  medical  care  to 
ooking  after  children  under  16  who 
were  traveling  alone. 

Two  special  requests  were  re- 
::eived,  one  from  the  Pexkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  asking  for 
"Yavelers  Aid  cooperation  in  re- 
turning handicapped  children  to 
;neir  homes  in  northern  Maine  fr? 
;he  summer  vacation;  and  the  of*". 
;rom  the  Department  of  Justice, 
vhich  was  seeking  aid  in  locating 
nissing  persons  who  might  come  to 
;he  attention  of  the  society  as  mem- 
oers  of  the  traveling  public. 

"Children  traveling  alone  have 
been  the  outstanding  .service  given 
this  month,  as  th,ey  were  leaving 
schools  and  city  homes  for  vaca- 
tions in  the  countrv  with  relatives 
or  travel  to  summer  camp,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Boutilier  in  her  report. 
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Seeing-Eye  Dog  Leads  Youth 
Abroad  for  Graduate  Study 


Although  Donald  Morgan,  26 
years  old,  is  blind,  he  sails  from 
Montreal  today  for  a  three-month's 
course  of  studies  at  Geneva  with 
complete  confidence.  Guarding  him 
aboard  the  boat,  and  through  France 
and  Switzerland,  will  be  a  comely 
and  quiet  young  miss  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  Donald.  She  is  a 
German  shepherd  dog— his  Seeing 
Eye. 

Donald  has  won  a  scholarship  to 
the  School  of  International  Studi&s 

at  Geneva,  and  the  course  will  con- 
tinue until  September.  He  sails  only 
a  few  days  after  the  anniversary  of 
the  accident  in  which  he  lost  hit. 
sight — a  Fourth  of  July  prank  th 
went  wrong. 

It  was  shortly  after  he  had  moiJfed 
with  his  parents  from  Highland 
Pai'k,  his  birthplace,  to  his  father's 
ranch  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  he 
and  a  group  of  youths,  just  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  came  upon 
some  dynamite  caps  left  by  a  blast- 
ing gang.  An  explosion  occurred, 
blinding  Donald  and  injuring  oth- 
er youths  in  the  group. 

Got  High  Marks  at  Cornell. 

Donald  went  through  Cornell  uni- 
versity, reiying  on  the  aid  of  friends 
to  lead  him  through  corridors  and 
across  a  campus  he  never  saw.  His 
interests  centered  on  the  social 
sciences,  and  his  marks,  in  spite  of 
hi5  handicap,  were  high. 


On  graduation  from  Cornel]  he 
accepted  a  teaching  position  at  the 
Perkins^iHStTfute  for  the  Blind  at 
Wateftown,  N.  Y.  Then  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Morgan,  .heard 
of  the  Seeing  Eye  Foundation,  and 
last  summer  Donald  went  to  the 
Morristown,  N.  J. ,  home  of  the 
foundation,  for  his  month's  course 
in  learning  to  follow  one  of  the 
dogs. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  in  Highland  Park 
today  visiting  friends,  told  Donald's 
story.  "I  gave  Donald  the  dog," 
she  said,  "but  I  could  never'  have 
afforded  it  if  it  were  not  for  the 
public's  gifts  to  the  foundation.  The 
dogs,  and  the  training  course,  would 
be  much  too  expensive  for  the  av- 
erage person  without  public  sup- 
port. 

Troubles  Over  Now. 

I'm  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  Don- 
ald go  to  Europe  alone.  I  don't 
worry  a  bit  since  he  got  the  dog  ! 
At  first  he  had  some  trouble  here 
in  Chicago — restaurants,  street  cars 
and  what  not  refused  to  let  Donald's 
dog  in  with  him.  But  that's  all 
changing  now,  everyone  knows 
what  a  Seeing  Eye  is. 

"Donald  is  a  changed  person,  of 
course;  much  more  independent, 
since  he  doesn't  have  to  wait  for 
someone's  arm  whenever  he  wishes. 
to  go  from  place  to  place." 

Donald  expects  to  enroll  at  Har- 
vard university  next  fall  for  grad- 
uate work,  she  said,  and  to  teach 
at  a  ^college. 
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"One  man  siiflferine  from  an  in- 
fected hand  injured  in  n  woods  op- 
eration wa."!  given  medical  treatment, 
at  midnight  through  cooperation 
with   the  police  department. 

"An  elderly  man,  blind  and  seri- 
ously ill,  was  met  and  as,sisted  in 
reaching  friends  and  relatives  in  a 
nearby  town,  to  whom  he  was  eji 
route  after  receiving  treatment  ifi 
a  hospital  in  a  distant  city. 

"A  middle-aged  woman  called  to 
Bangor  by  the  illness  of  a  brother 
became  stranded  and  was  returned 
by  us  to  her  home  in  Aroostook 
county.  Meeting  a  friendly  person 
or  the  street,  she  was  directed  to 
the  Ti-avelers  Aid  society  in  Unicv 
station.  She  approached  the  worker 
with  little  hope  of  being  returned 
home  and  was  greatly  relieved  t* 
find  she  would  be  cared  for  and 
safely  returned   hopie." 

The  1937  budget  of  the  Ti-avelerfe 
Aid  society  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely raised,  and  donations  may 
be  mailed  to  Mrs.  Harry  Littlefield. 
Norway  road,  Bangor. 
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Mrs.  James  C.  Carmack  was  host- 
ess to  the  executive  board  members 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Division,  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society,  at  the 
Snake  Meadow  Club  in  South  Kll- 
lingly.  Conn.,  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Eli  Aylsworth,  president  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Division,  who  at- 
tended the  International  Convention 
at  Dayton,  O.,  in  May,  brought  back 
honorable  mention  cards  to  the  fol- 
lowing Rhode  Island  branches  for 
outstanding  sunshine  work  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year:  Cran- 
ford  Branch.  Cranston,  Hope.  Massa- 
soit,  Narragansett,  Pawtucket,  Prov- 
idence and  Warwick.  Merit  cards  for 
100  per  cent,  payment  of  per  capita 
tax  were  awarded  to  Warwick 
Branch,  Hope,  Narragansett  and  Lit- 
tle Compton. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Millspaugh  re- 
ported on  work  done  by  the  blind  by 
the  Sunshine  Society  and  announced 
that  two  blind  boys,  who  attend  Per- 
k ill &.  Institute,  were  being  boarc[?a 
during  the  summer  months — one  By 
the  Warwick  Branch  and  the  other 
by  the  Damon  Circle  of  the  Provi- 
dence Branch. 
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Marjorie 

Friendships  Often  Born 
On  Long  River  Trips 

Purser  Keefe's  brother,  Paul  Fritsch,  owns 
the  Elk  tnd  is  at  the  wheel.  She  seats  the 
[passengers,  discourages  rowdyism,  collects  the 
jfares.  Several  times  a  week  the  Elk  runs  as 
far  as  Watertown.  It's  almost  a  cruise,  and  she 
j  knows  a  number  of  close  friendships  and  a  ro- 
mance or  two  that  started  on  the  trip. 

The  Elk  is  a  seagoing  boat,  brought  up  from 
Newport,  and  once  was  part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
It  has  been  on  the  river  10  years.  Before  that, 
Mrs.  Keefe  was  purser  on  two  other  river  craft. 
She  likes  it  when  the  passengers  sing  and  make 
merry.  It's  nice,  she  says,  when  passengers 
"mix,"  provided  they  are  nice  passengers. 

She  gets  her  biggest  kick  out  of  life  on  the 
river  twice  a  year,  when  she  and  her  brother 
play  hosts  to  the  children  from  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  That  is  a  red  letter  day 
for  her  as  well  as  for  them. 
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Rev^R.  W.  Putsch 

{\  to  Visit  Europe 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Putsch  of  the 
Hancock  Congregational  Church  is 
accompanying  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell 
Henry  Stafford,  minister  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald Morgan,  instructor  at  the  Perkins' 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  a  summer 
vacation  to  be  spent  in  England  and 
France.  They  sailed  on  Friday,  July 
9th,  aboard  the  "Aurania"  for  South- 
ampton, England.  Mr.  Putsch  plans 
to  spend  a  week  each  in  London,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Paris  and  will  return 
about  September  1st. 

Through  an  error,  it  was  reported 
that  Mrs.  Putsch  had  also  sailed  with 
Mr.  Putsch.  Mrs.  Putsch  and  chil- 
dren, Caroljm  and  Henry,  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  Mrs.  Putsch's 
mother,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Eckles  at  Lake 
I  Ponto,  Backus,  Minnesota. 
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$30,00d  GIFT 
3  TO  HARVARD 

Left    for   Scholarship   in 
Mrs.  Sprague's  Will 


Harvard  University  Is  given  $30,000  for 
a    scholarship    under   the    term's    of    the 

'wHi  Qf  the  late  Mrs.  Charlotte  S. 
Sprague  of  Boston,  a  wealthy  resident 
of  the  Back  Bay.  The  instrument  was 
filed  yesterday  with  Arthur  W.  Sullivan, 
register  of  probate  for  Suffolk  County. 
The  residue  of  the  large  estate  is 
given    in    equal    shares    to    the    Perkins 

j  Institution  and  Massachusetts  scnool 
for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital    and    New    England    Home    for 

ll/ittle  Wanderers.     Other  outright  gifts 

totalling  $52,300,    including   that   to  Har- 
vard,   are    also    made. 

The  gift  to  Harvard  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fund  in  memory 
of  Henry  Harrison  Sprague  and  the  in- 
come is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship 
for  a  student  who  is  a  native  of  New 
England  and  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
New  England  Colonial  descent.  The 
one  to  receive  the  gift  is  to  have  suf- 
ficient income  to  relieve  him  of  the  need 
of   outside    work. 
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$30,000  BEQUEST'' 
LEFT  TO  HARVARD 

Will  of  Mrs.  Sprague  Estab- 
lishes Scholarship 

A  bequest  of  $30,000  to  Harvard 
University  to  provide  a  scholarship 
for  students  who  are  natives  of  New 
England  and  of  New  England  Colo- 
nial descent  was  contained  in  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  Sprague  of 
33  Fairfield  street,  Back  Bay,  which 
was  filed  yesterday  with  Arthur  W.j 
Sullivan,  register  of  probate. 

The  scholarship  fund,  from  which] 
the  interest  would  be  used  and  the 
recipient  have  enough  to  relieve 
him  of  the  necessity  of  outside  work, 
was  in  memory  of  Henry  Harrison 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Sprague's  husband, 
who  was  president  ofthe  state  sen- 
ate and  chairman  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan water  commission.  He  died  inl 
1921. 

The  residue  of  the  large  estate  was 
left  In  equal  shares  to  the  ^figskins  j 
InsUtytipn  and  Massachusetts  school  ] 
lor  trie  Dlind,  Massachusetts  General  i 
Hospital,  and  the  New  England  j 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers.  The  \ 
residuary  gift  to  the  hospital  is  to 
be  a  trust  fund,  with  the  interest , 
used  for  the  hospital's  social  ser-  j 
vice  department. 

Other  public  gifts  Included:  Bos-! 
ton  City  Hospital,  $2000  for  books 
and  other  articles  for  patients'  com- 
fort; Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In-' 
firmary,  $10,000  in  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth J.  Ward  for  a  free  bed,  its  oc- 
cupancy to  be  determined  by  the 
rector  of  Emmanuel  Church;  Volun- 
teers of  America,  $2500  for  their  work 
in  Boston;  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Club,  $5000;  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Warren  library,  $1000;  So- 
ciety of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
$2000. 

Among  many  private  bequests  were 

$500  to  Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell;  $2000 

to  Mrs.  Hazel  Draper;  $5000  to  th? 

Rev.  William  H.  Dewart,  close  friend 

of  Mr.  Sprague.  and  $100  to  Elizabeth 

W.  Reed,  librarian  of  the  Wan-en 

!  library.    The    New    England    Trust 

I  Company  was  named  executor  and 

I  trustee. 
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Under  terfos  of  the  will  of  the  late' 
Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  Sprague  of  Boston, 
wealthy  woman.  Harvard  University 
is  given  $30,000  for  a  scholarsiiip. 
Residue  of  the  estate  is  given  in  equal 
shares  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Mas^aclius^ltS  Ufefieral 
Hospital  and  New  England  Home  for  j 
Little  Wanderers.  The  gift  to  tne 
college  is  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  f imd  in  memory  of  Henry 
Harrison  Sprague  and  the  income  is 
to  be  tised  for  a  scholarship  for  a 
student  who  is  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land and  in  whole  or  part  of  New 
England  Colonial  descen 


jnd  Since  Birth,  Sanf ord  Boy 
Graduates  From  Boston  University 


,^ster  Wilfred  Stott,  Trained  To  Be  Independ 

ent,  Has  Overcome  All  Handicaps?  Never 

Asked  Favors  Of  College  Professors 


Special  Desnatcb   to   SnndaT   TeUsram 

Sanf  ord.  .July  1" — "^Vhere  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  ^^"ay,'  Is  an  adage  which 
has  certainly  proven  true  in  the  case 
of  a  Sanf  ord  youtii,  Lester  Wilfred 
Stott,  son  nf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
Stott  of  Jackson  Street. 

The  fact  that  he  has  been  blind 
since  birth  h_as  not  kept  this  young 
man  from  obtaining  an  education 
gi'eater  than  the  average  young  man 
today.  At  the  64th  annual  com- 
mencement at  Boston  University  this 
year,  he  received  his  B,  S,  degree  and 
now  plans  to  take  up  the  study  of 
law.  At  college  he  ma.jored  in  so- 
ciology and  he  hopes  eventually  to 
sopure  work  In  this  line  In  his  ox^n 
State  of  Maine.  If  such  an  opening 
is  not  available  in  the  near  future  he 
expects  t/)  be  engaged  a-s  technical  ad- 
viser at  Perkins  Institute  where  he 
was  a  student  for  16  years.  If  em- 
ploj'ed  in  Ma5sa<:husetts,  he  plans  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law  evenings. 
Trained  To  Be  Independent 

The  story  of  the  school  life  of  this 
lad  indeed  read.s  like  a  story  book.  It 
was  at  the  age  of  five  he  began  his 
studies  at.  Perkins_Iaatitllt&>  »nd  with 
the  except!8!rtJr*9SR^eparated  from 
his  parents  during  the  school  year, 
j'his  life  was  much  the  same  as  other 
children  of  iiis  age.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  trained  to  be  independent  and 
by  the  time  he  was  fitted  for  the  uni- 
versity, four  "ears  ago,  was  able  to 
find  his  way  about  Boston  as  well  as 
any  of  the  rpsident«!.  During  his  four  1 
years  at  the  university,  he  made  hi."; 
home  in  Wafertown  and  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  change  cars  twice 
before  arriving  at  .school.  Not  only 
was  he  able  to  look  aft«r  himself,  but 
assisted  other  students,  not  familiar 
with  the  city,  in  finding  their  way 
about. 

At  the  university  he  was  shown  no 
favors  by  the  professors,  his  work  be- 
ing given  just  the  same  as  other  .«tu- 
dents.  The  fact  that  he  was  unable 
t-o  see  the  illustrations  which  were 
used  on  the  blackboards  did  not  keep 
him  from  an  understanding  of  his 
studies  howe\'er  for  he  completed  his 
course  and  received  his  degree  in  the 
same  time  as  other  students  of  the 
class.  Perhaps  the  hardest  study  to 
master,  without  sight,  was  trigonom- 
setry,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  see  the  triangles  illustrated 
he  had  the  will  to  master  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  did.  In  fact  in  all  his 
school  years  he  has  never  had  an 
academic  failure  of  any  kind.  His 
knowledge  was  gleaned  by  attending 
classroom  lectures  to  which  he  paid 
the  strictest  attention,  takmg  Braille 
notes  in  the  classroom  and  by  hav- 
ing friends  read  to  him  from  text- 
books used  in  his  various  courses, 
Member    Of    Several    Clubs 

At  the  university,  the  young  man 
Txas  active  in  extra  curricula  activi- 
ties. He  was  a  member  of  the  Beta 
Chi  Sigma  fraternity,  of  poetry  club, 
art  society,  Deutcher  Varein,  the  lat- 
ter organization  for  students  of  tl-,e 
German  language;  Current  History 
Club,  American  Student  Union,  and 
the  Social  Action  Committee,  com- 
posed of  uni^er^ity  students  through- 
'out  the  United  States  sponsored  by 
the  Y,  M.  C    A.  and  the  v.  W.  C.  A. 


Lester    Wilfred    Stott 


Mr.  Stott  has  studied  voice  culture 
and  piano  music.     He  was  prominent  j 
in  dramatics  at  Perkins  Institute,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  school  olays.  He  Is  es-  | 
pecialbL  fond     of  soorLs  of  aJl   kind.<; 

With  a  friend  by  his  .side  at  a  a  base- 
ball game,  he  can  get  as  much  pleas- 
ure from  the  sport  as  any  one  and 
following  the  game  ran  give  a  het- 
t.er  description  of  the  pla.ys,  than  the 
one  who  had  de.scribpd  them  to  him 
at  the  time  tjiey  were  made.  He  has 
the  rlearest  rtnderstanding  of  hockey, 
football,  baseball,  polo  and  is  especial- 
ly fond  of  horse  and  dog  racing. 
However  the  only  .sport  in  which  he 
can  Indulge  is  swimming. 

Has   Done   Some   Writinir 

Mr.  Stott  has  done  some  writmg  in- 
cluding poetry  and  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Boston  University  pa- 
per, "The  Beacon."  An  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Stott  describing  Braille. 
the  system  of  reading  and  writing  for 
the  blind,  which  appeared  in  'The 
Beacon."  shows  how  thts  young  man 
was  able  to  keep  up  his  college  work. 

The  article  began  with  the  quip- 
/'Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall 
hear,  not  of  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
but  of  that  perking  .sound,  a  tale: 
My  system  of  reading  and  writing: 
Braille ! 

"I  know  many  of  my  fellow  C.  L. 
A-itcs,  hearing  a  curious  sound  like 
a  hen  pecking  at  dry  mash  in  a  hop-, 
per,  have  looked  around  and  dis- 
covered a  short,  stout  fellow  bending 
over  a  funny-looking  contraption,  and! 
with  a  black-handled  pm  attemptmg 
to  punch  holes  through  paper.  Some 
of  you  ha\e  asked  the  user  of  this 
contraption  what  he  was  doing,  and 
he,  to  the  best  of  his  abihty,  has  in- 
formed you;  but  the  m.ore  timid,  and 
they  are  the  majority,  have  seen 
wondered,  and  remained  silent.  Now 
know  that  unsatisfied  curiosity  is 
never  good  for  the  health,  and  kno^'- 
Ing  also  that  you  are  rightly  curi- 
ous, I  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  en-  Inf^^-h^ 
lighten  you  in  the  matter  of  the  pin  i  y-^-^"^-^  ^ 
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points.     You  Sily  consifler     yourself 
honored!" 

63  Combinations  Possible 

"My  punching,     fellow  students,     is 

not  as  aimless  as  it  appears  to  be.     It 

i£  a  very  logical     system   kno'wn     a« 

Braille,    a   m.ethod     of   reading     and 


writing  for  the  blind.  It  is  based  on 
a  cell  of  six  dots,  each  combination  of 
which  makes  a  letter,  word-sign,  or^ 
punctuation  mark.  E^lxty-thres  com-j 
binations  are  possible.  You  can  see, , 
therefore,  that  there  are  more  than  | 
enough  combination-s  to  make  the  25 1 
letters  of   the   alphabet. 

"Now,  these  combinations  are  not 
in  the  shape  of  printed  letters.  They 
are  small  lumps  put  together  in 
shapes  which  have  been  logically  de- 
vised, and  which  the  trained,  sensi- 
tive fingers  of  the  reader  can  quickly 
and   easily   compr^end, 

"Before  Braille  was  known,  those 
people  who  had  not  the  u.se  of  their 
eyes  had  to  read  book.?  which  were 
written  for  them  in  regular  print  let- 
ters raised  so  that  the  sense  of  touch  j 
could  discern  them.  This  was  bettef ! 
than  not  reading  at  all,  but  under 
this  system  one  could  not  write  any- 
thing which'  he  or  others  without 
sight  -.ould  be  able  to  read  themselves. 
It  was  for  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman 
without  sight,  to  devise  the  system 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Braille 
knew  that  people  In  hi,s  condition 
would  get  along  much  better  if  they 
might  read  things  which  they  them- 
selves had  written.  He  knew  also 
that  the  reading  of  raised  letters  was 
a  slow  process  and  that  many  would 
rather  wait  for  someone  to  read  aloud 
than  try  to  read  raised  letters  them- 
selves. So  he  conceived  of  the  pin- 
pftlnts  which  may  bs  read  so  much 
fe.8ter  than  raised  letters.  His  sys- 
tem completely  revolutionized  reading 
and  writing  for  those  who  do  not 
see, 

"By  means  of  the  Braille  system, 
the  blind  may  write  theii-  own  letters 
to  other  blind  people,  and  know  that 
only  those  to  whom  the  letters  are  '< 
addressed  will  read  them.  (Of  course ; 
we  use  a  typewriter  when  writing  to 
a    sighted    person.)      They    may    also^ 


scallops,  six  altogether,   correspondiag 
to  the  six  indentations  in  the  cell  be- 
low.   Paper    is    placed    between      the 
two  sections  of  the  slate  and  i.s  held 
there   by   pins.    The   dots    are    made 
with  a  sharp  little  in.strument  known 
3*  a  stylus.     The   writer  presses     the 
."tylus   through   the   holes   in   the   top 
of   the   slate,   guided    by    the   scallop,? 
on  the  sides  into  the  indentations  be- , 
low.     As  you  can  readily  see.  any  of . 
the  63  combinations  may  be  made  in  j 
this  way.    Braille  is  written  from  right  ■; 
to    left,   so   that   when    the    paper    is 
turned  over   It  may  be  read   in     the ; 
usual  manner,  from  left  to  right.         • 
"Braille  may  also  be  produced  on  a  ' 
Braille   writer,     A     Braille    \»Titer    is 


smaller  than  a  tjijewrit^r,  with  six 
keys  and  a  spacer,  each  key  repre- 
senting a  dot.  A  person'  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  one  can  wTite  much' 
faster  than  on  a  slate.  However,  if 
any  of  you  mind  the  slight  sound  of 
the  pecking  of  the  Braille  slate,  you 
may  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  I 
don't  use  a.  Braille  writer  in  class. 
The  noise  of  a  typewriter  is  nothing 
compared  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  dri^'en  from  the  room  by 
the  racket. 

"There  are  thousands  of  books  be- 
ing put  into  Braille  each  year.  Most 
of  these  are  not  done  by  hand,  but  by 
a  Braille  printing  press  known  as  a 
stereotyping   machine. 

"Please  understand  that  tho.se  who 
read  and  write  Braille  are  not  doing 
anything  remarkable  at  all.  Do  you 
remember  the  first  time  you  were 
.shown  a  print.ed  'a'  when  you  were  a 
child?  It  took  quite  a  lot  of  drilling 
to  teach  you  the  difference  betw-een 
•a'  and  "b'.  did  it  not?  And  weren't 
you  drilled  and  drilled  in  order  that 
j-ou  might  recognize  the  word  'blue' 
instantly  without  calling  It  'flag'"'  So, 
beginning  with  one  dot  and  progress- 
ing very  gradually  to  three  and  four, 
are  blind  children  drilled  in  the 
reading  of  Braille.  You  could  do  it  If 
you  had  been  drilled  from  childhood 
to  read  with  your  fingers  as  you  have 
been   drilled   to  read   with   .vour   eyes. 


read  many  books  for  themselves.  The 
Perkins  Library  in  Watertown  con- 
tains many  of  the  classics  as  well  as 
a  few  textbooks  and  a  good  bit  of 
light  reading  matter.  A  weekly  news- 
! paper  for  the  blind  is  published  by  a, 
printing  pre.ss  in  South   Boston.    Un-. 

fortunately,  few  college  t/cxtbooks  are 
in  Braille,  and  we  must  either  findj 
someone  to  read  them  to  us,  or  haACJ 
them  put  into  Braille  by  some  sight-j 
ed  person  who  has  learned  the  sys-J 
tern.  L 

■Written  on  a  Slate 

"Braille  \&  written  on  a  slate,  an 
oblong  piece  of  metal  in  two  .sections 
joined  together  at  one  end.  The  bet 
torn  section  has  two  or  more  line-s  of 
sihall,  oblong  c^lls:  each  cell  contains 
six  indentations,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  cell.  The  top  section  has  two 
or  four  lines  of  holes,  each  hole  fit- 
ting over  a  corresponding  cell  in  the 
bottom  section  of  the  slate;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  hole  are  three  small 


I  have  heard  so  many  people  say:  The 
dots  all  look  alike  to  me,'  Well,  how 

do  you  suppose  a  page  of  ink-print 
would  look  to  me  if  I  were  suddenly 
to  regain  my  sight? 

"No,  the  students  without  sight  In 
Boston  University  are  neither  gen- 
iuses nor  morons.  They  are  possessed 
of  quite  the  average  college  intellect. . 
But  just  as  you  are  obliged  to  devise  I 
ways  of  meeting  your  particular  diffi- 
culties, so  they  are  obliged  to  devise 
ways   of     meeting    theirs.     Braille    is 

steiply  ft  method  which  has  been  de- 
vised that  those  without  sight  may 
not  depend  too  much  for  help  on  those 
who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes." 


w^ays  for 
Blind  Near  as 
^^s'  Arrive 


rpmlfnt  of  Canines  From 
innesota  Means  Help 
For   Sightless 

With  German  shepherd  do^s 
newly  arrived  from  Minnesota  to 
!  guide  them,  three  blind  persons  in 
;the  Soutliland  today  prepared  to 
enter  upon  a  new  life. 

They  are  Betrand  Chombeau,  or- 
ganist of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Coronado;  Earl  Houk, 
state  adjudicator  for  the  blind  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  Mrs. 
Aimee  Pieodella,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Houk  is  a  popular  member  of 
Elks  Lodge,  No.  99  and  an  enthusi- 
astic baseball  fan. 

Four  German  shepherd  dogs  were 
in  the  shipment  which  arrived  yes- 
terday at  the  Union  Pacific  station. 
I  They  have  undergone  intensive 
training  at  the  Minnesota  training 
j  kennels  of  Prof.  Lambert  Kreimer, 
originator  of  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind  and  who  was  with  the  Ger- 
Iman  government  for  10  years  as  a 
[dog  trainer. 

Sponsors  Listed 

Sponsors  of  three  of  the  dogs  are 
the  San  Diego  Woman's  Club  Jun- 
iors, a  Pasadena  group,  and  Mrs. 
iAlcott  Tuckerman,  of  Carpinteria. 
I  The  fourth  dog  is  Pristo  Fritz 
(Almo,  Second)  as  understudy  for 
Dr.  W.  A.  Christensen's  Almo,  11 
years  old.  Dr.  Christensen  is 
founder  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Eye  Dog  Assn.,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  618  N.  Syca- 
more Ave.,  which  arranged  for 
trainijig  of  the  dogs.  It  is  a  non- 
profit   blind    welfare    organization. 

The  dogs  are  capable  of  leading 
blind  persons  through  traffic,  in  and 
out  of  buildings,  up  and  down 
stairs  and  perform  other  duties  to 
help  blind  persons  lead  more  nor- 
mal lives. 

With  the  dog's  training  period 
ended,  Kreimer  now  has  to  devote 
two  weeks  to  teaching  the  new 
masters  of  the  dogs  the  intricacies 
of  handling  them. 

Dog's  Work  Eased 

Pristo  Fritz,  which  came  from 
Germany,  four  miles  from  the 
former  home  of  Almo,  is  to  relieve 
the  latter  dog  of  much  of  his  stren- 
uous work,  Dr.  Christensen  said. 

The  dogs  will  be  presented  pul>- 
licly  to  their  new  owners  at  a  bene- 
fit dance  for  the  National  Eye  Dog 
I  Assn.  Aug.  30  at  the  Palomar  Ball- 
room with  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  the  city  officiating.  Also 
present  will  be  Bin  Tin  Tin,  Jr.,  and 
Buck,  dog  star  in  "Call  of  the 
Wild,"  together  with  their  masters, 
Lee  Duncan  and  Carl  Spitz. 

The  proceeds  from  the  dance  will 
be  placed  in  the  foundational  fund 
to  be  used  to  purchase  grounds  to 
centralize  the  headquarters  and 
training  grounds  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Persons  desiring  to  further  this 
'ork ,  are  invited  to  contribute.       .^ 
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Seeing  Eye  Dog's  Best  Accomplishment 
Said  To  Be  Intelligent  Disobedience 
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Former   Reynolds,  N.   D. 
Blind  AVoman  Owns  Fa- 
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iiiuus  A'Himkl  Guide 


Peppy,   Seeing   Eye   dog,    and   hiss^ind   mistress,   Mrs. 
Edward  Waterhouse,  former  North  DaK(!TUii.     Piypji   UUides 


her  safelj'  any  place  she  wants  to  go,  offers  her  every  door- 
way as  they  walk  along  a  street,  takes  her  around  mud  pud- 
dles and  obstructions  and  gets  her  out  of  crowds,  even  in 
church  and  theaters,  faster  than  if  she  could  see.  He  is 
especially  fond  of  dime  stores. 

j  Morristown,    N.    J.,    where    Seeing 
The    outstanding    difference    be-»    Eye  dogs  are  trained.  | 

tween    one    of    the    famous    Seeing  ^  ^g^,    GERMAN   SHEPHERDS 

Eye  dogs  and  the  ordinarily  intelli-  ^^^^  (German  shepherds  are  us- 

gent  dog  is  that  the  former  learns  ed      mostly)      are      trained      three 

intelligent     disobedience — in     other  months  alone,  then  the  prospective 

words,  his  judgement  can  be  relied  blind    master    comes    and    the    two 

on  to  avoid  danger.  work    together   for   a   minimum    of 

Thus  blind  Mrs.  Edward  Water-  ^our  weeks  and  as  much  longer  as 

house  of  Watertown,  Mass.,   form-  necessary, 


BEGINS    AFTER   WAR 

The  Morristown  school  has  its 
background  in  work  that  began 
after  the  war  in  Germany  and  was 
taken  up  by  a  wealthy  society, 
woman  at  her  home  in  Switzerland. 
A  magazine  story  on  success  of  the 
dogs  was  read  by  Morris  Frank  of 
Tennessee,  lately  blinded.  He  took 
the  training  in  Europe  and  brought 
back  Buddy,  first  Seeing  Eye  dog 
in  the  United  States.  The  Morris- 
town school  is  supported  by  popular 
subscription. 

Cost  to  the  school  per  dog  is 
about  $1,000,  including  mainten- 
ance of  master  while  training.  The 
master  pays  $150  as  he  is  able,  and 
is  definitely  obligated  to  pay  some- 
'l  time.  Mrs.  Waterhouse  says, 

EMPHASIZE   CHARACTER 

Success  came  in  the  training  of 
the  dogs  when  character  was  con- 
centrated on  rather  than  intelli- 
gence alone,  the  judgment  of  the 
dog,  shown  is  disobeying  a  com- 
mend, frequently  saving  the  life  of 
the  master. 

He  leai-ns  to  respond  to  a  certain 
vocabulary.  Fairness  and  kindness 
are  used  exclusively  in  the  training, 
the  dog  being  rewarded  with  an  ap- 
preciative word  after  obeying  each 
instruction. 

Training  for  the  master  is  very 
strenuous,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  says, 
the  pair  traveling  at  a  minimum  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  speed  being 
necessary  as  the  dog  is  more  easily 
distracted  at  a  slower  pace. 


erly  Sina  Fladeland  of  Reynolds, 
N.  D.,  describes  her  dog.  Peppy,  and 
other  Seeing  Eye  dogs  used  by  the 


To  see  Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  Pep- 
py work  together  is  to  understand 
something  of  what  this  comparat-  ARE  NOT  PETS 


MASTER  MUST  RULE 

The  master  must  be  master  at  all 
times  or  the  dog  soon  rules.  Even 
though  he  knows  what  to  do,  he 
awaits  a  command  as  in  going  for- 
ward, for  instance.  At  corners, 
steps,  and  so  on,  he  checks  to  warn 
the  master. 

As  they  walk  along  a  street. 
Peppy  indicates  every  doorway  to 
his  mistress,  guides  her  around  mud 
puddles  and  all  obstructions,  gets 
her  out  of  crowds,  even  theaters  and 
church,  faster  than  if  she  could  see. 
He  is  especially  fond  of  dime  stores. 


blind   throughout  the   country.    She    ively  new  aid  to  blind  people  means. 


and  her  husband  were  guests  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Owens,  33  Tenth  st  N.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Fladeland. 


Training  of  the  dogs  in  this  country 
began  in  1929  and  since  hundreds  of 
blind  persons  have  been  benefitted. 
So  important  are  the  dogs  consid- 
ered that  a  law  now  permits  them 


The  independence  which  comes  to  i"  Pullman  cars  with  their  masters. 
a  bUnd  person  with  such  a  dog  is  It  is  only  rarely  that  they  are 
like  being  reborn,  Mrs.  Waterhouse    questioned    about    entering    hotels, 


says.      She    has    had    Peppy    since    restaurants      and 
last  September  and  they  are  a  "safe    Waterhouse  says, 
unit"  as  master  and  dog  must  be 
before  they  can  leave  the  school  at 


theaters,      Mrs. 


The  dogs  are  not  pets,  are  allowed 
to  play  very  little  and  friendliness 
with  other  people  is  not  encouraged. 

Peppy's  standard  vocabulary  is 
"come,  sit,  down,  rest,  fetch,  out, 
forward,  right,  len,  hop-hop  (for 
run),  steady  (to  slow  down),  pful 
(for  shame)  and  that  a  girl  (for 
thank  you). 

He  is  fed,  as  are  all  Seeing  Eye 
dogs,  so  he  will  be  acceptable  any- 
where. He  gets  a  shin  bone  as  a 
treat  on  Sundays. 
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Mrs.  Waterhouse  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Bathgate  School  for  Blind  and 
Jamestown  college.  She  teaches 
corrective  speech  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  Watertown  and  her  hus- 
band also  is  on  the  faculty.  They 
recently  have  adopted  an  eight 
months  old  baby  girl,  Mary. 
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Starter  Helps 
Blind  Lady  Out 
Of  Traffic  Jam 


Prevents    Trage<ly    When 
Lead  Dog  Follows  Mis- 
guided Signal. 

The   quick   action   of     Connecticut 
Co.  Starter  Charles  A.  Lee  yesterday 
afternoon  about  4:30  prevented  what 
might  have  been  a  major  tragedy  in 
the  history  of  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs  in 
this  locality,  when  the  canine  guard- 
ian of  Miss  Ethel  M.  Stevens,  of  269 
Lenox   street,   led     her     against   the 
light  at  Church   and   Chapel   streets, 
directly  into  a  stream   of  traffic,  in  i 
I  response  to  a  call  from  either  a  mis- 
I  guided     person     or     '"New     Haven's 
'  meanest  man." 

Miss  Stevens,  when  questioned  last 
night  about  the  near  accident,  said 
so  far  as  she  was  able  to  ascertain, 
as  she  was  standing  at  the  corner 
waiting  to  cross  so  that  she  could 
board  a  trolley  car,  some  person 
either  too-k  hold  of  the  special  har- 
ness or  called  the  dog,  who,  thinking 
the  person  wished  to  aid  Miss  Stev- 
ens, answered  by  following  the  per- 
son. As  a  result.  Miss  Stevens  said, 
when  the  person  disappeared  she  was 
left  with  the  bewildered  dog  in  the 
midst  of  a  strearfi  of  traffic,  and  was 
saved  only  by  the  quick  action  of 
Starter  Lee,  who  stepped  into  the 
street  and  guided  her  to  the  side- 
walk. 

.  Miss  Stevens,  who  is  a  teacher  of 
.he  blind,  requested  that  in  the  fu- 
ture persons  wishing  to  help  her  or 
any  other  person  equipped  with  a 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog  should  speak 
directly  to  her,  and  not  to  the  dog, 
because  the  dog  is  acting  by  instinct 
only,  and  becomes  confused  when 
given  directions  which  conflict  with 
what  training  has  taught  her  to  do. 


4r^   19^7. 


Aiding  The  Seeing -Eye 

The  seeing-eye  dog  guide  which  led  its 
charge  into  the  stream  of  traffic  should. serve 
as  a  lesson  to  humans  interested  in  this  new 
experiment.  Luckily  a  starter  for  the  Con-  . 
necticut  company  was  on  hand  and  led  the 
blind  person  to  the  curb  in  time  to  avert  an 
accident.  Generally,  too,  of  course,  even  in 
city  traffic,  motorists  are  cautious  enough  to 
notice  such  deviations  from  the  usual  accu- 
racy of  the  canine  guides.  But  accidents  will 
happen,  and  particularly  when  something 
occurs  to  break  the  discipline  of  habitual 
conduct  which  keeps  the  dogs  in  their  ac- 
customed work.  It  is  these  which  human.s 
with  all  their  faculties  must  avoid. 

For  miraculous  as  the  work  of  the  seeirg- 
eye  dogs  unquestionably  is,  it  must  be  re- 
membered they  are  after  all,  less  than  hu- 
man. They  lack  the  reasoning  jsowers  which 
permit  humans  to  orient  themselves  ia 
strange  circumstances  for  their  self-protec- 
tion. A  call,  a  whistle  or  a  gesture  may 
throw  one  of  them  off  the  track  of  its  care- 
fully conditioned  routine;  and  once  that  hap- 
pens very  serious  consequences  may  ensue 
before  it  gets  safely  back  on  the  even  course 
of  instinctive  attitude.  The  best  way  to  ex- 
press admiration  for  a  seeing-eye  dog  on 
duty  is  to  keep  still  and  let  it  do  its  work. 
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PERKINS  FETBS^ 
IN  WATERTOWN 


Alumni     Association     Is 

Celebrating  Its  50th 

Anniversary 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  Alumni  Association 
was  observed  today  In  Watertown. 
The  program  opened  with  a  busi- 
ness session  at  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing.  The  principal  speakers  for  the 
I  day    Included    Dr.    Gabriel    Farrell, 
;  director  of  the  institution;  Merle  E. 
Tracy,  representing  the  alumni  as- 
sociation;   Robert   Hallowell,   presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
William    H.    McCarthy,    director   of 
the   Massachusetts    division   of   the 
blind.    A  history  of  the  association 
by  Frank  Washington  of  Providence, 
one   of   the    two   charter   members, 
^nd    presentation    of    a    memorial 
"lonor  roll  album  were  included  in 
he  program. 

Also  therp  were  organ  selecticnr 
by  Edward  Jenkins,  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  Paul  Giuliani,  who  will 
receive  his  degree  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  this 
year;  vocal  selections  by  Madeline 
Brooks,  graduate  of  Perkins,  accom- 
ipanied  by  John  Martwell  of  the  fa- 
jculty,  and  violin  selections  by 
Charles  Little,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Chamberlain,  a  graduate. 

A  banquet  for  members  and  their 
friends,  followed  by  a  dance,  was 
scheduled  for  this  evening. 
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Psychology  Test  For  Blind 

<>♦<>  o^o  o^o  o^o 

Study  of  Children's  Intelligence  Introduced  Here 
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Yaeko  AJama,  7,  and  teacher,  Miss  Janet  Cairns. 


By  MAY  DAY  LO 

Little  Yaeko  Ajama  examines  a  doll  with  her  hands. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  doll?"  asks  Miss  Janet  Cairns,  psychologist  for 
the  blind. 

"No  more  head,"  replies  Yaeko  pnomptly,  as  her  eager  fingers  find  the 
hole  where  the  doll's  head  should  be. 

She  is  given  other  dolls  and  is  spending  six  weeks  in  the-; 
through  feel  she  tells  when  an  arm  is>a"ds.  Her  tests  are  adaptations 
or  leg  is  missing.  She  counts  coins  "*  ^^e  Hayes-Binet  tests, 
and  differentiates  between  weights  Yaeko,  who  is  7  answered  other 
and  sizes  of  blocks.  She  chooses  Questions  about  the  time  of  day, 
the  longer  of  two  raised  lines.  defined    words    as   best    she    could 

Yaeko  was  taking  a  test  to  meas-  a"d  tried  unsuccessfully  to  tie  a 
ure  her  innate  intelligence.  She  is  bow  knot.  More  difficult  questions 
one  of  400  blind  children  and  adults  and  performances  are  asked  of 
being  tested  by  the  department  of  older  persons.  Although  the  blin^l 
sight  conservation.  adults  are  not  required  to  be  ex- 

I  This  is  the  first  time  psychologi-  amined,  they  are  all  eager  to  see 
leal  tests  have  been  given  to  the  ^o^  they  measure  up. 
blind  in  Honolulu,  said  Mrs.  Grace  With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Stan- 
C.  Hamman.  The  results  will  be  ^e^  D.  Porteus  of  the  University  of 
used  to  compare  the  intelligence  of  Hawaii,  Miss  Cau-ns  is  also  giving 
the  blind  with  that  of  persons  who  1*^  mformational  test  made  out  by 
can  see.  ^^-  Porteus  for  local  conditions. 

-,.      '     .        .    .         a,     ,;r         ,  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  com- 

Miss  Cairns  IS  from  the  Massachu-  ^j,g  ^^^^^  ^lind  children  with 

setts  School  for  the  Blind  and  has  ^hose    of   the   mainland,   said   Miss 
been  doing  research  m  Psychologi-  cairns.   She  finds  that  persons  here  i 
cal  tests  in  the  eastern  states.    She  ^^^  handicapped  by  the  language.     ' 
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Clipping. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  of  July  15: 

Do  miracles  still  happen?  A  moot 
question,  but  after  being  privileged 
to  watch  while  optometrists  fitted  a 
blind  boy  with  telescopic  eyeglasses, 
and  then  having  witnessed  that  boy 
read  newsprint  and  distinguish  small 
objects  across  the  room,  this  reporter 
is  inclined  to  believe  the  perform- 
ance measured  pretty  close  to  the 
real  McCoy  in  miracles. 

All  this  happened  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Fred  H.  Gathercole  yesterday. 
The  boy  is  a  Fitchburg  lad.  for  sev- 
eral years  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute. Virtually  blind  since  infancy, 
this  boy  learned  the  Braille  systejn  of 
reading.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
telescopic  glasses,  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  read,  and  he  is  also  going  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  movies  and  to 
get  pleasure  from  any  other  things 
formerly   shut   out    of   his   life.  | 

Born  with  almost  no  vision,  this 
lad,  when  of  school  age,  had  improv- 
ed so  that  an  older  brother  was  able 
to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  Later,  his 
vision  failed,  he  was  unable  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  he  was  sentto 
Perkins.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
alphabet  is  going  to  be  of  great  help 
to  him  in  learning  how  to  read  the 
printed   word. 

Dr.  Gathercole  made  it  clear  that 
the  telescopic  lens  cannot  aid  the 
totally  blind.  There  must  be  some 
small  percentage  of  vision  to  start 
with.  He  declared,  however,  that 
statistics  prove  that  52%  of  patients 
in  institutions  for  the  blind  have  suf- 
ficient vision  to  be  aided  by  the  tele- 
scopic lens.  This  means,  he  said,  that 
there  are  in  this  country  about 
150,000  persons,  now  virtually  blind, 
who  would  be  able  to  see  and  read 
with  the  use  of  the  telescopic  lens. 

Before  going  any  further  'with  this 
story  some  description  of  the  tele- 
scopic glasses  would  be  pertinent. 
They  are  just  what  the  name  implies 
— eyeglasses  equipped  with  telescopic 
lens,  both  convex  and  concave,  simi- 
lar  to   a    telescope. 

The  arrangement  gives  a  2.2  mag- 
nification.     Thus  a  patient   with   only 


10%  vision,  such  as  this  boy,  is  given 
22%  normal  vision.  For  reafding 
purposes  another  lens,  which  doubles 
the  magnification  is  fitted  over  the 
telescopic  lens  so  that  for  reading- 
purposes  the  patient  has  44  %'  of 
normal  vision.  With  the  paper  held 
ten  inches  from  the  glasses  the 
patient  is  able  to  read  normal  news- 
print. 

The  principle  of  the  telescopic  lens 
is  not  new.  It  was  used  with  indif- 
ferent success  in  Germany  for  some 
years,  but  its  new  and  greater  possi- 
JDilities  have  more  recently  been  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Louis  Feinbloom  of 
New   York. 

He  has  not  only  greatly  improved 
'  the  mechanics  of  the  old  lens  but  has 
also  developed  a  simple  technique 
and  a  psychological  treatment  of  pa- 
tients which  has  enabled  many  other 
doctors  throughout  the  country  to 
obtain    excellent    results. 

When  first  introduced  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  the  device  created  intense  public 
and  professional  interest,  but  this  en- 
thusiasm was  not  followed  by  exten- 
sive use  of  the  telescopic  spectacles. 
This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  instruction  facilities.  The 
originator  of  the  device  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the_further  problems  of  re- 
search, and  like  most  scientists  and 
inventors  he  left  the  developncient  of 
his  work   to    other   people. 

Present  and  assisting  in  the  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Gathercole's  patient  was 
Capt.  Chester  H.  Knowles,  formerly 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  corps,  with  a  fine, 
technical  background  in  military 
optics.  Capt.  Knowles,  interested  in 
the  new  device  because  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  a  relative,  has  silent  a  year 
in  the  laboratories  of  Dr.  Feinbloom, 
observing  and  assisting  in  the  care 
of  hu.ndreds  of  piatients  with  sub- 
normal vision.  He  has  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices, and  next  to  Dr.  FeinlDloom  he 
is  regarded  as  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  country  to  teach  their  use. 

He  has  given  courses  of  instruction 
at  Columbia  university  and  at  Ohio 
State  university.  His  visit  to  this 
city  followed  an  address  which  he 
gave  in  Boston  before  a  gathering  of 
professional  men  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
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Ralph  Lowell  (f> 
Is  Made  Red 
Cross  Official 


PoT^Sn?^°P1-^^'P^     Lowell     Of 
^Ho  l^-    ^^^    ^^6"    appointed 

,  chairman  of  the  special  gifts  co  "- 
mittee  of  the  Boston  1937-38  Red 
Cross  roll  call. 

,    Mr.  Lowell  graduated  from  Har- 
fvard  m  1912  and  is  a  partner  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Clark,  Dodge  &  So 
jHe  IS  also  a  trustee  of  the  Provident 
llnstitution    for    Savings,    treasurer 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal   church    in    Dedham,    treasurer 
and  trustee  of  the  Boston  Floating 
hospital,  trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive    committee   of    the    Mass 
School  and  the  Pedcioa-Institution 
Efi  ^?^'"^'  ti'e'asurer  and  director 
Of  the  Mass.  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  treas- 
urer and  trustee  of  Noble  &  Green- 
pugh  school  in  Dedham  and  connect- 
ed with  numerous  othe^  philanthro- 
pic and  business  organizations  Dur- 
(ing  the  World  War  he  served  in  the 
linfantry  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 


^^^^^^^^4^^^^^^^^ 
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A    friend    at    Perkins    In.stitution    •for^ 
the  Blind  tells  me  that  some  of  the  blind 
boys  can   tell  in  what  direction  a  baise- 
ball    is  hit,   while    they   are   at  the   ball 
game.  ■ 

The  boys  say  that  the  sound  of  the 
ball  meeting:  the  bat  seta  up  different 
echoes. 

Thus,   by  the  sound,   they  are  able  to 

determine  jn  what  direction  the  ball  has 

gone,    as    they'  are    familiar    with    the 

echoes    from    all    sections    of    the    field. 

4.    +    4.    + 
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MTIO!^ ALEVE  DOG  BOUGHT 
THROUGH  EFFORTS  OF  JUmOR 
CWpOMEf^  ARRIVm  TODAY 

Byrnhardt,  beautiful  black  German  shepherd  dog  Avhich  has 
been  trained  by  the  National  Eye  Dog  association,  and  his  new 
master,  Bertrand  Chambeau  of  Coronado  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive here  today  from  Los  Angeles,  where  Mr.  Chambeau  has 
been  taking  a  course  of  lessons  in  raising  the  funds~A^ll  be  presented 
learning  to  work  with  the  dog.     It  ^^    ^^     Chambeau.      A    feature    of 
has  been  given  him  through  the  ef-  ^]^^  afternoon  will  be  a  recital  by 
forts    of    the    San    Diego    Woman  s  ^^    chambeau,   who  is   an  accom- 
'=^"^'.  ^^I^]?''  .  "membership      which  ^^^^^^^  ^-^^-^^   ^^^   ^   graduate   of 
raised   $500   at   a   charity   dance   in  ^^e  New   England  Conservatory   of 
March    to    purchase    the    blind-aid  j^ysic 
;  ani™^!- ■  "     ■ ,      The  guests  will  see  the  new  dog, 

Accompanying  Mr.  Chambeau  said  to  be  the  most  distinctive  of 
will  be  Lambert  Kreiner,  trainer  of  this  class  trained  by  the  association 
the  dogs;  Dr.  W.  A.  Christianson  ofl  by  virtue  of  its  coal  black  color.  Its 
Los  Angeles,  vice  president  of  the  sire  is  Bendix  von  Weinbergecke, 
National  Eye  Dog  association,  and  acclaimed  international  champion 
Mrs.  Christianson.  Mr.  Kreiner  at  the  Chicago  World's  fair, 
will  assist  Mr.  Chambeau  in  becom-  Through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
ing  accustomed  to  walking  with  Eleanor  Wilson,  who  directed  the 
Byrnhardt  in  his  own  community,      charity   dance,   a  special  street  car 

The  junior  clubwomen  are  plan-  pass    has    been    granted   for    Byrn- 
ning  a  large  reception  for  Sunday,  hardt  through  courtesy  of  the  San 
Aug.    29,    in   House    of   Hospitality,  Diego  Railway  Co. 
when   those   who   assisted  them   in 


zfe^i#^^^^:^^/7^y.i. 
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Mr.  Innis  rasises  rabbits  for  a  hobby.  Here  he  stands  by  a  hutdi.  { 
He  has  been  blind  since  he  was  14.  "Vhow**  ' 
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Talking  Books[  Prove  Boon  to  Blind, 
C.  A.  Innis  of  Bellflower  Declares 


BY  H.  CLAY  TATE* 

BELJ,**LOWER.  —  Slow  paralysis 
if  the  optic  nerve  stole  the  eight 
of  *  14  jjear  old  lad  some  40  years 

ce  Jftiat  time  C.  A.  Innis,  56, 
las  liot  Been  the  faces  about  him, 
he  BBauty  of  flowers,  trees  or  mod- 
in  iivention. 

Yet  C.  A.  Innis  has  trod  Har- 
11  yard's  hallowed  halls  as  honor  stu- 
dent; he  holds  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois;  he  talks  of 
the  thrush's  cell,  of  Wagner,  of 
Grone  With  the  Wind"  ae  one  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  art  of  living. 

He  was  "reading"  "Studies  of  the 
Great  Composers"  when  visited  by 
the  reporter.  Hie  method  of  "read- 
ing" was  what  prompted  the  visit 

While  Mr.  Innis  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  braille  (he  writes  it 
rapidly  and  learned  to  read  it  un- 
assisted) he  usee  a  newer  method 
of  reading  today— "talking  books." 

ElfTortless  Beading. 

This  "talking  book"  method  of 
eading  for  the  blind  has  been  in 
i:se  for  about  two  years  but  it  is 
brand  new  to  Central  Illinois.  It 
is  available  to  practically  every  one 
of  the  1,000  blind  persons  in  this 
area,  yet  Mr.  Innis  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  who  haa  made  use 
oi  it. 

"Talking  books"  are  nothing  more 
than  the  recorded  readings  by  stage 
and  radio  stars  of  the  best  liter- 
ature. It  takes  about  14  records  on 
tboth  sides  to  record  an  average 
length  book  and  about  40  minutes' 
to  play  one  record  on  both  sides.' 
One  can  read  William  James'  "Will 
to  Believe  and  Other  Popular  Phil- 
osophy" in  this  manner  in  approxi- 
mately 10  hours.  An  average  "talk- 
ing book"  costs  $14  to  $15. 

For  Blind  Only. 
'  Or  if  he  prefers,  he  could  choose 
"Journey's  End"  in  dramatic  form 
.with  a  different  character  for  each 
part;  "Years  of  Grace,"  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  World,"  "Queen  Vic- 
toria," "Cappy  Ricks  Comes  Back," 
"Plutarch's  Lives,"  "In  Old  Mex- 
ico by  Auto,"  or  any  or  all  of  more 
than  200  of  the  world's  best  books 
— and  the  number  is  increasing  year 
by  year. 

How   does   one   go   about  getting 
these    books     which    "read     them- 
selves" while  the  "reader"  sits  idly 
'by  in  a  cozy  chair  with  arms  folded 
and  eyes  closed? 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  first 

requirement  is  that  he  must  be 
blind.  Those  with  eyes  must  use 
them  in  absorbing  the  printed  word. 
He  must  be  of  good  character  and 
must  promise  to  use  the  books  for 
his  own  good,  to  take  care  of  the 
equipment,  not  to  give  public  ap- 
pearances with  the  books.  He  must 
get  a  county  officer  to  attest  as  to! 
his  need  and  character.  | 

This  done  any  blind  person   canj 


C.  A.  Innis  of  Bellflower  is  shown  "reading"  "Studies  of  the  Great  Composers"  on  his  "talking  book" 
machiue. 


PANTAQSAPH 
P»<0TO 


,  ,,  ,«„„(■  o  T.O-'       "I  think  it  is  the  greatest  thing 

borrow  from  the  government  a  re-   ^^^   ^^^   ^^.^^   ^.^^^    «^^   ^^^^^^   ^^ 


cording    machine    which    he    may 
keep   as  long  as   he   uses   it  prop 
erly. 


the  braille   system   100   years  ago." 


_       ,  V.  ,.  f f  fiT/^    Mr.  Innis  said.    I  keep  it  right  with 

He  also  can  borrow  from  the    ^^   ^^  ^  ^^^   ^.^^^   J^^  ^^^   ^.^^^_ 


overnment    any    book    which    hes  ^  ^^  .^ 

been   recorded.    It   is   sent   to   him 


without    cost    and    he    returns    it 
without  cost. 

The   talKing   book   program  is   a 
WPA  project  sponsored  by  the  Li- 


a^  much  as  I  do."   Mr.  Innis  is  mar-. 

ried.    Mrs.  Innis  sees  well  but  says  | .  _,.,,,,,,.  ,        , 

she  joins  her  husband   in  praising  '^^e'i  ^^h    the    handicaps   already 


work,  Mr.  Innis  was  one  of  12  cho- 
sen among  Harvard's  1,506  educa- 
tion students  for  admission  into 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  national  educa- 
tional honorary  society.  He  was  in 
competition  with  students  who  had 
good  vision. 
Fate,  it  seemed,  still  was  not  sat- 


the  value  of  talking  books. 
It  was  late  in  life  that  Mr.  Innis 


bi-ary   of   Congress    and   supervised         .■,,.  .•  •..       j i.:^„ 

I.      Ti-       A         •  T7.       j,>f;^A    */^,.  decided   to  continue   his   education 

by    the    American    Foundation    for      .,      ,,.,  i.j^         j,.-      * 

^  after  blindness  had  forced  him  from 


the  Blind.  Copyrights  confine  talk- 
ing books  to  use  for  the  blind.  At 
present  there  are  some  5,000  re- 
cording machines  for  talking  books. 
The  books  are  available  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  at  any  one  of 
25  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Innis  gets  his  books  from 
the  Department  of  Visitation  for 
the  Blind,  1200  Marshall  boulevard, 
Chicago,  or  from  Illinois  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jackson- 
ville. He  received  his  recording  ma-l 
chine  from  the  Chicago  organiza-! 
tion.  I 

Praises  New  Method. 

Since  he  received  his  recording 
equipment  April  1,  Mr.  Innis  has 
read  about  25  volumes.  He  selects 
everything  from  Dickens'  works  to 
modern  detective  thrillers;  from 
O'Henry's  stories  to  ponderous  his- 
torical volumes. 


the   public   school   system   when   a 
lad.  He  learned  the  braillie  method, 


heaped  upon  Mr.  Innis,  Just  &s  hei 
was  about  to  finish  his  work  afc 
Harvard  for  hie  master's  degreeji 
and  with  a  permanent  teaching  po« 
eition  in  sight,  he  was  stricken  with 


became  a  competent  typist  and  rna-  pneumonia.   Then  followed  years  of 

ill  health  which  drove  him  back  to 
his  native  Bellflower  to  fight  foi; 
the  right  to  live. 

Here  in  his  homestead  garden, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  he 
has  regained  his  health  and  is  oper^* 
ating  a  successful  business.  For  di^ 
version  he  raises  rabbits,  writes 
fiction  and  poeti'y. 


triculated  at  the  university  in  his 
30's  as  a  special  student.  In  eight 
years  he  was  graduated  from  the 
school  of  education.  He  paid  his 
own  way  by  selling,  lecturing  and 
acting  as  stenographer.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  often  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  dropping  out  to  earn 
more  money. 

No  GaJnel's  Back. 
Immediately     upon     completing 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois . 
Mr.   Innis   went   to   Harvard    as    at 

graduate  student  in  the  college  ofl 
education.  While  there  he  taught 
at  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  to  ©am  ex- 
penses. In  spite  of  the  double 
handicap  of  blindness  and   outsidej 
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kiss  Evangeline  Dur gin,  daughter  of ; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Durgm  of  Lee, 
New  Hampshire,  became  the  br^d^ 
last  Saturday  afternoon  of  Edwm 
Pprkins  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  oarixon 
PerSSs  of  Essex  at  a  very  pretty 
weddTng  Srformed  by  Rev.  Tremayne 
Copplestone  of  Suncook,  N.  H.,  m  tne 
garden  of  the  bride's  home  m  ILee. 

The  bride  was  given  away  m  mar- 
riase  bv  her  fathlr,  and  was. gowned 
in  a  beautiful  white  satin  dress 
?im5>ed'  Sh  real  lace  and  jWor^^^h 
veil,  cut  en  trame,  and  caught  witn 
Grange  blossoms.  She  earned  an  old 
fashioned  bouquet  of  white  mixea 
flowers  The  bridesmaid.  Miss  Lucuie 
Thompson  of  Lee.  her  cousin,  was  at- 
ti?S^in  a  blue  chiffon  gown  with  a 
hat  of  a  matching  color  bhe  aisu 
canried  an  old-fashioned  bouquet  of 
cirnations  The  flower  girl  was  Kath- 
prine  Joseph  niece  of  the  groom,  whc 
wo?e  a  gown  of  pink  organdy.  Carol 
fi?irlin  If  iSe  the  bride's  niece,  who 
Sorl  blue  ofgandy,  and  Priscilla  Jos- 
eph? also  a°n'ece)f  the  iroom  Y^|[- 
inc  Dink  organdie,  were  the  tram 
belrers  Charles  Lee  of  Essex,  a  close 
fr^nd   of   the   groom,   was   the   best 

"^A^'receotion  attended  by  members 
nf  thf  iSSnediate  family  and  close 
frieSds  iTlSld  in  the  garden  at  the 
J.in«.  of  the  ceremony,  following 
wh!?h  Mr.  aSd  Mrs.  Parkins  left  for 
their  wedding  trip.  . 

On  their  return  they  will  resme  m 
Melrose  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  graduate  of 
WentwortYlnstitute  ^-^^T^'ocftS?  irs 
Tt  the  Atlantic  Works  in  Boston^  Mis^ 
Perkins  was  graduated  from  i-ne  J-New 
wlmnshire  State  University,  and  has 
Sen^eaching  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute of  the  Btod  in  Watertown.        ^ 
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f  i  HARLOW,  Miss  Gertrude,  teach-, 
er  at  the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  has  been  attending  sum- 
mer   school    at    North    Adams,    re- , 
turned  Saturday  to  Plymouth,  and) 
is   the  guest  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  AI- ! 
fred  Giflford,  Sagamore  street.  ! 


Man   Dies 
After  2nd 
Story  Fall 


Injuries    sustained    when    he    fell 

* 

from  a  second-story  window  early 
yesterday  morning  resulted  in  the 
death  of  John  Gallagher,  74,  of  111 
Irving    ?t.,    Watertown.      The    aged 

man  passed  away  at  the  Cambridge 
Hospital   at   6:40   this  morning. 

Patrolmen    Stead,    Long   and    Fla- 
herty were  sent  to  the  scene  follow- 
ing a  report   of   the   accident   made 
to  police  hadquarters  at  4:15  a.  m. 
yesterday.    The  officers  removed  the 
I  injured  man  to  the  Cambridge  Hos- 
j  pital,  where  he  was  found  to  be  sut 
I  fering  from  several  cuts  and  bruises 
about  the  body. 

Members  of  Mr.  Gallagher's  family 
1  at  50  Oxford  St.,  Arlington,  stated 
\  this  forenoon  that  funeral  arrange - 
j  menls  had  not  been  completed. 
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BliniD^af,  She  Cooks 


Dinner  For  20  Guests 


FeXiic 


NefvUfersey's  "Helen  Kel- 
ler" Does  Fancy  Work, 
Fishes,  Writes  Husband's 
Business  Letters. 


Leamington,  N.  J.— IJP)^— Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Grant  Hayes— blind  and  deaf- 
laid  aside  her  fancy  work,  her  fish- 
ing, and  her  husband's  business  let- 
ters today  to  cook  dinner  for  20 
guests. 

"New  Jersey's  Helen  Keller"  keeps 
house  for  three,  so  the  task  of  lay- 
ing out  a  country-style  spread  for 
the  visitors,  most  of  them  officials 
working  with  the  blind,  held  no 
terrors  for  her. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  ill  as  well 
an  deaf  and  blind,  the  then  7-year- 
old  Helen  Schultz  could  speak  only 


./J 
German,  learned  during  the  fii'st  six 
years  of  her  life  when  she  had  her 
sight.  She  never  learned  to  write 
it  and  her  teachers  have  described 
the  foreign  tongue  as  more  hindrance 
than  help  in  teaching  her  English. 
This  was  started  by  placing  the 
girl's  hands  on  the  teacher's  throat 
while  a  sound  was  enunciated,  then 
placing  her  hand  on  her  own  throat 
as  she  tried  to  form  similar  vibra- 
tions. 

She  now  talks  clearly  in  the  lan- 
guage she  has  never  heard  herself 
speak. 

Her  family  addresses  her  in  the 
finger  code  common  to  the  deaf. 

Mrs.  Hayes  "sees"  with  her  hands 
and  nose.  Her  fingers  identify  her 
three  all-but-identical  kittens.  She 
explained  she  could  tell  botli  color 
and  sex  of  an  adult  by  his  odor. 
Rub  an  apple  and  she  can  find  it. 
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Dog  Guides  Blind  Man, 
Former  Holyoke  Resident 


Albert  Gagnon  and  his  "Seelng-Eye"  dog. 


Blind  for  27  years,  Albert  Gagnon 
f  Lowell,  formerly     of     252     East 
Jwight  street,  this  city,  is  now  able 
0  go  where  he  pleases,  led  by  his 
Jerman     shepherd     dog,      "Maidi," 
vhich  was  trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
Training  School  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Losing  his   eyesight   while   a  stu- 
dent of  the  second  grade  in  grammar 
school    here    shortly    after    he    had 
been   inoculated   against   small  pox, 


he  was  almost  helpless  until  he  re- 
cently purchased  "Maidi." 

Mr.  Gagnon  is  now  able  to  go 
thru  the  heaviest  of  city  traffic 
while  going  to  and  from  his  duties 
as  manager  of  the  state  workshop  for 
the  blind  in  Lowell,  without  the  least 
fear  of  being  misled  by  his  dog. 

Mr.  Gagnon  made  his"Tiome  in 
Holyoke  until  1924.  He  is  now  vis- 
iting his  sister,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Dean  of 
Davis  street. 
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The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady 


49  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

•       •       •       • 

BBV.  JOHN  J.  CONNOLLT,  Director 


KNOTS  AND  NOTCHES 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
very  modern  workshop  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  about  five  stories  of  fire- 
proof construction.  Large  w  i  n  - 
dows  opening  on  the  sea  welcome 
the  fresh  sea  breezes.  The  various 
:  departments  are  organized  with  an 
eye  to  service  and  efficiency  based 
upon  an  experience  of  a  hundred 
years.  In  one  department  you  will 
find  mattresses  being  made  and  re- 
made, in  another  pillows  and  puffs 
are  made  over.  In  still  another  you 
will  find  the  men  happily  engaged 
in  caning  chairs,  or  restringing 
tennis  raquets. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  the  man- 
ager of  the  shop,  graciously  served 
as  our  guide  and  it  was  truly  an  in- 
spiration to  see  what  the  Blind,  be- 
cause of  their  training,  are  able  to 
accomplish.  Some  of  them  sat  at 
electric  sewing  machines  operating 
them  with  an  ease  and  eflRciency 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  sighted 
person. 

All  about  them  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  and  content- 
ment because  they  were  at  work. 
We  realize  that  work  is  a  pleasure 
when  your  heart  is  in  it,  and  surely 
these  earnest  workers  found  pleas- 
ure in  their  tasks. 

When  I  saw  the  joy  they  derived 
from  their  labors.  I  resolved  that  I 
would  tell  my  friends  all  about  It 
with  a  hope  that  they  might  add  to 
their  enjoyment  by  sending  their 
work  to  the  shop.  We  would  be 
happy  to  care  for  your  orders. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  process  of  mattress  trans- 
formation and  so  I  am  going  to 
quote  below  a  little  pamphlet  of 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
that  appeared  sometime  ago  in  the 
Town  Crier  of  Newton.  It  is  en- 
titled "Knots  and  Notches".  As 
you  read  you  will  see  the  reason 
for  this  odd  title. 

While  It  is  generally  known  that 
the  blind  through  their  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  touch  have  a  skill 
which  enables  them  to  make  and 
remake  mattresses  with  unusual 
ability  many  people  have  wondered 
how  they  are  able  to  tell  one  mat- 
tress from  another  or  how  they 
can  see  that  the  right  hair  goes 
into  the  right  ticking.  That  ques- 
tion was  asked  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan, 
who    for    twenty-three     years     has 


been  in  charge  of  the  workshop  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at   South  Boston. 

"Oh,  that's  simple,"  he  replied. 
"It's  a  system  of  knots  and 
notches." 

''Knots  and  notches?"  we 
queried. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  rephed  Mr. 
Bryan.  "When  a  mattress  arrives 
in  one  <if  our  trucks  it  is  unloaded 
at  the  receiving  room  by  Joe 
Chalieu  who  has  been  receiving 
mattresses  steadily  since  1886,  even 
though  he  has  never  seen  a  single 
one,  because  he  has  no  sight.  The 
instruction  coming  with  the  mat- 
tress, or  the  letter  concerning  it,  is 
taken  by  a  clerk  who  has  sight  and 
she  makes  a  record  for  the  office 
and  places  a  tag  on  the  mattress. 
Joe  then  reaches  for  two  short 
pieces  of  string  with  safety  pins  on 
them  which  he  h?s  hanging  nearby. 
One  is  for  ticking,  the  other  for  the 
hair  stuffing.  On  these  strings  Joe 
ties  a  series  of  knots  which  indicate 
to  the  blind  workers  the  number  of 
the  job — one  on  the  ticking  and  one 
on  the  hair.  So,  you  see,  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  the  wrong  hair 
into  the  wrong  ticking,"  concluded 
Mr.  Bryan. 

"But  we  don't  seel"  we  ex- 
claimed. 

"That's  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
Bryan.  "You  don't  have  to  see. 
You  feel.  Now  take  this  string 
which  is  going  on  this  mattress. 
What  do  you  feel  ?" 

We  ran  our  fingers  along  the 
string.  "Oh,  here's  a  knot,  now  a 
space,  now  eight  knots  close  to- 
gether, now  a  space,  now  six 
knots." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  manager. 
"The  number  of  that  job  is  156. 
Simple,  isn't  it?" 

"When  Joe  places  these  tags  on 
the  job,"  continued  Mr.  Bryan,  "the 
mattress,  which  has  been  resting 
en  a  metal  table  so  as  not  to  get 
dust  from  the  floor,  after  being 
weighed,  goes  on  the  elevator  to 
the  fourth  floor.  There  it  is  pulled 
apart,  the  ticking  saved  if  it  is  to 
go  on  the  mattress  again  or  re- 
turned as  indicated  on  the  tag.  The 
hair  is  sent  to  the  bin  room  where 
it  occupies  a  bin  separate  from  any 
other  mattress.  When  its  turn 
comes  the  hair  is  placed  in  the 
sterihzer  if  so  ordered  and  then 
sent  to  the  picking  machine.  This 
I  combs  the  strands  of  matted  hair 
making  it  soft  and  fluffy.  As  this 
-ir.achine  has  dangerous  prongs  re- 
i  volving    it    is    operated    by    Homer 


Ferron,  who  has  partial  sight,  and 
as  it  is  very  noisy  it  is  doubly  con- 
venient that  Homer  is  also  deaf. 
The  refreshed  and  cleansed  hair 
then  is  stored  in  a  separate  bin 
preparatory  to  being  dropped  down 
a  chute  to  the  third  floor  where  the 
remaking  of  the  mattress  takes 
place." 

Mattress  Plant 
If  one  were  to  visit  the  workshop 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston,  where  this  kind  of  work 
has  been  done  by  blind  labor  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  Mr. 
Bryan  would  take  him  immediately 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  new  build- 
ing which  is  one  of  the  finest 
slants  for  the  making  of  mattresses 

in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  new  shop  has  complete  facili- 
ties of  the  finest  kind.  Every  table, 
chair  and  other  equipment  is  of 
pressed  steel,  and  as  the  building  is 
of  concrete  and  brick  construction 
it  is  absolutely  fireproof.  This  not 
only  affords  safety  to  the  blind 
workers  but  also  eliminates  fire 
risk  on  the  many  mattresses,  chairs 
and  other  articles  of  furniture 
which  are  in  process  of  renovation 
there. 

The  room  in  which  the  mat- 
tresses are  made  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  It  is  a  large 
room  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
floor  of  the  structure,  the  other 
third  being  where  the  separate 
bins  for  the  hair  and  other  sup- 
plies are.  The  long  side  is  all  glass 
affording  a  view  over  Dorchester 
Bay  which,  strange  to  many;  the 
workers  enjoy  as  well  as  the  visi- 
tors. The  cool  sea  breezes  which 
come  into  the  building  during  the 
summer  months  can  be  fully  en- 
joyed by  those  without  sight.  In 
this  room  under  the  most  ideal  con- 
ditions the  mattress-making  is  done 
by  totally  blind  men,  many  of  whom 
have  worked  for  Perkins  most  of 
their  adult  lives. 

Looking  down  the  length  of  the 
room  one  sees  several  tables  at 
which  men  are  working  on  mat- 
tresses. The  tables  are  high  enough 
so  that  the  men  work  comfortably  i 
standing  up.  They  arc  of  green 
pressed  steel  and  the  tops  are  made  ' 
of  slats.  Mr.  Bryan  is  quick  to  ' 
point  out  that  that  aspect  make's 
these  tables  different  from  tables 
on  which  sighted  workers  make 
mattresses.  Seeing  men  reach  under 
the  mattress  and  on  top  of  the  ta- 
bles to  run  through  the  threads 
which  tuft  down  the  mattress,  but 
the  blind  reach  under  the  table  and 
run  their  needles  up  through  the 
slots  between  the  table  slats.  This 
enables  them  to  keep  the  tufts  in  a 
straight  line,  and  is  less  disturbing 
to  the  rebuilt  mattress. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  where  the  made-up  ticks  come 
from,  for  we  have  followed  the  pro- 
cess from  the  hair  treatment.  They 
are  made  up  partly  by  blind  women 
operating    power    sewing    machines. 
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Seeing  women  run  the  cutting  ma- 
chines and  some  of  the  sewing 
machines.  One  might  say  that  be- 
cause of  that  it  should  not  be  said 
Ihft^  the  mattresses  are  entirely 
made  by  blind  labor.  But  that  is 
hardly  fair  for  the  preparing  of  the 
ticks  is  only  like  the  assembling  of 
materials,  even  as  the  bridgemaker 
has  his  steel  fabricated  for  him  and 
the  artist  buys  the  elementary  col- 
ors for  his  creation. 

The  art  of  mattress-making  lies 
in  the  skill  of  its  construction  and 
the  evenness  of  its  stuffing.  And  it 
is  in  this  art  that  the  blind  excel. 
This  is  due  first  of  all  to  their 
highly  developed  sense  of  touch. 
Many  people  think  that  the  blind 
lacking  one  of  the  senses  have 
compensation  through  a  natural 
keenness  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  not  so  but  it  is  true  that  the 
alert  blind  use  their  other  senses, 
especially  the  sense  of  touch,  more 
effectively  than  seeing  people  do. 
This  is  not.  however,  a  natural  gift 
but  the  result  of  long  practice  and 
development.  The  blind  mattress- 
maker  who  can  do  a  superlative 
job  is  able  to  do  so  because  he  has 
developed  a  sense  of  touch  far  be- 
yond the  normal  seeing  person. 
Highly  Developed  Sense 
With  this  highly  developed  sense 
of  touch  the  blind  worker  takes  the 
hair  bearing  the  string  marked  186 
by  knots  and  places  it  in  the  tick 
marked  186  and  begins  to  build  a 
mattress. 

"Oh,  yes,"  we  said,  "that  ac- 
counts for  the  knots;  but  what 
about  the  notches?"  we  asked 
Mr.  Bryan, 

"This  is  just  where  they  come  in," 
smiled  the  genial  manager. 

When  the  hair  and  the  ticking 
are  assembled  on  the  make-up  ta- 
bles the  blind  worker  finds  on  the 
ticking  the  tag  placed  on  it  at  the 
receiving  room.  This  is  an  ordinary 
tag  about  three  inches  by  six 
inches.  At  least  it  looked  ordinary 
until  one  noticed  queer  notches  all 
along  the  edges.  As  we  look  closely 
we  see  the  notches  but  the  blind 
worker  feels  them  so  we  have  a  me- 
dium of  instruction  which  both  the 
seeing  and  the  blind  can  read.  The 
system  of  notches  is  a  little  more 
complicated  than  the  system  of 
knots  but  when  understood  it  is  an 
infallible  guide  to  the  blind  work- 
ers. For  example,  one  notch  on  the 
lower  edge  means  to  make  the  mat- 
tress soft,  while  two  notches  mean 
make  it  hard.  So  the  housewife 
I  gets  the  mattress  just  as  she  wants 


it.  Three  notches  mean  that  the 
size  or  shape  is  to  be  altered.  A 
notch  on  the  end  means  to  add  hair 
to  that  which  came  in  the  mattress, 
to  replace  that  wasted  in  picking. 

A  notch  on  the  string  enc^  of  the 
tag  means  that  the  mattress  is  be- 
ing made  for  a  hospital.  Hospital 
mattresses  differ  from  other  mat- 
tresses in  that  they  are  tufted 
nearer  together.  This  prevents  mat- 
ting from  becoming  hard  because  of 
almost  constant  use  without  turn- 
ing. Perkins  has  done  over  mat- 
tresses for  many  hospitals  in  New 
England.  It  has  done  work  for  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  for  many 
years.  The  City  of  Boston  has  al- 
ways been  generous  in  its  employ- 
ment of  blind  labor  from  Perkins 
Institution,  for  the  piano  tuners 
from  Perkins  Institution  have  kept 
the  many  pianos  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools  in  tune  for  fifty  years. 

One    more   intereeting   mark  on 

the  tag  is  the  clipping  of  the  lower 
right  hand  corner.  That  means,  to 
the  blind  worker,  Mr.  Bryan  In. 
formed  us,  "see  me".  When  the 
worker  feels  that  clipped  corner  he 
sends  for  the  manager  for  it  indi- 
cates that  special  instructions  are 
needed  before  proceeding  with  the 
work.  When  he  had  explained  this 
last  sign  Mr.  Bryant  added,  "well, 
now,  you  see  how  simple  it  all  is  be- 
cause of  the  knots  and  the  notches." 
"Yes,"  we  replied,  "now  we  see 
how  the  right  hair  goes  in  the  right 
ticking,  and  also  how  and  why 
Perkins  blind  workers  have  sus- 
tained a  reputation  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years."  But,  we  added  to 
ourselves,  in  order  that  all  may  see 
and  understand,  there  ought  to  be 
a    tag    at    the    front    door    of    the 

South  Boston  Workshop  with  the 
lower  right  corner  clipped  off.  For 
the  way  to  see  all  this  is  to  "see 
Mr.  Bryan". 

We  are  happy  to  receive  as  new 
members  for  the  past  week: 

Perpetual  Memberships  —  D.  B., 
Cambridge;  J.  B,,  Cambridge;  M.  B., 
Cambridge;  M.  B.,  Cambridge. 

Annual  Memberships — C.  C,  Dor- 
chester; M.  C,  Somerville;  M.  E.  C, 
Dorchester;  L.  C,  Cambridge;  W.  S., 
Charlestown;  J.  B.,  Medford. 

*  J:  «  « 

Kindly  address  all  contribu- 
tions and  communications  to 
The  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  49  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Our  office 
is  open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.    Saturday  until  1  P.  M. 


State  Proposes  To 
Aid  Blind  Student 

High  School  Textbooks  To  Be 

Transcribed  Into  Braille 

For  Girl 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Auy.  14    (U.  P.)  — 

The  Wj'oming  state  department  of  ed- 
ucation has  outlined  a  project  in- 
volving transcription  into  Braille  of 
several  high  school  textbooks  which 
are  to  be  uj^ed  by  an  almost  sight- 
le.ss  girl,  and  ha.s  hired  a  blind  man 
to  carry  out  the  work. 

Jack  Shields  and  Major,  his  "See- 
ing Eye"  dog  arrived  here  several 
days  ago  to  start  the  project  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mildred  An- 
derson, in  charge  of  education  fon 
the  deaf  and  blind. 

The  books  is  to  be  translated  will  be 
read    to   Shields,    she    said,    while    he  I 
operates    a    special    Braille    typewriter 
whirh    embosses    the    Braille   symbols  | 
on  sheet-s  of  soscial  paper.  -j 

Miss  Fleda  Chamberlain  of  Topeka, ! 
K?s.,    a   former   instructor   at   Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,   will  proof- 
read  the   transcriptions. 

Major,  one  of  the  few  do:~.  trained 
by  the  famous  Seeing  Eye  Institute 
to  bs  brought  to  Wyoming,  was  put 
through  his  paces  by  Shields  upon 
their  arrive!  here. 

The  alert  animal  conducted  Shields 
safely  from  the  train,  into  a  taxicab 
and  through  the  intricate  corridor 
system  of  the  state  house  to  the  de- 


partment   of    education    office.    The ' 
mutual    harmony    and    understanding ' 
exhibited  by  the   man   and  dog   pro- 
vided z  situation  of  great  interest  top 
onlookers. 

Shields'  home  is  in  Sheridan.  Wyo.. 
I 

where  he  has  followed  a  musical  pro- 
fession for  a  livelihood. 


??. 


How  Blind  Person  Tells 
>QTime  Explained  to  Globe 

vj      by  Perkins   Institution 

A  question  asked  of  the 
Globe:  "How  does  a  blind 
person  tell  time?"  brings  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  School 
for  the  Blind  this  interesting 
response. 

A  blind  person  buys  an  or- 
dinary watch.  On  some  of 
them  the  hour  is  marked  with 
a  heavy  dot  and  the  minute 
by  a  light  line.  The  crystal  is 
removed  and  by  feeling  the 
face  of  the  watch  the  blind 
person  can  tell  the  time.  If 
the  dots  are  not  raised  on  the 
face  when  he  purchases  a 
watch,  dots  are  placed  on  it 
for  him. 


ijajailTl— P' 


^  "^    Girls   work   at   caining   chairs   and 

GALA  FIESTA   AT  irunnlng    high    powered    sewing    ma- 

/"^         RR-OOTC^    PAT? IT  chines.     Fifty  looms  are  in  operation 


for  the  making  of  bed  spreads,  bags, 
clothing  and  other  articles. 
COLORFUL   PAGEANT,  The  pet  show  was  another  special 

"THE  MARCH  OP  TIME"  feature  in  charge  of  Miss  Adele  Bas- 

sett  of  Pleasant  Lake  and  New  Bri- 

The  gala  all-day  fiesta  in  Brooks  tian,  Ct.,  Miss  Neta'F.  Eldredge  and 
Park  Saturday,  was  well  attended  Mrs.  Calvin  Eldredge.  During  the 
and  generously  patronized  iby  a  large  bazaar  Mrs.  Leland,  a  talented  for- 
crowd   throughout  the  afternoon   and  tune  teller,  occupyed  a  small  tent. 


evening.  The  fete  was  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ECarwich  iCJongregatilonal 
Church,  with  'Mrs.  Arthur  Of.  Gaboon 
as  general   chairman. 

The  program  opened  with  a  doll 
carriage  parade  in  charge  of  Miss 
Caroline  Crosby.  The  prize  winners 
were  Sylvia  Baker,  for  the  youngest, 
and  Charles  Phillips  Smith  and 
Elizaibeth  Ann  Smith,  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Smith  of  Melrose 
inn,  for  the  most  original.  June  Bas- 
sett  received  the  prize  for  the  pret- 
tiest carriage  of  the  jolder  group. 
Others  in  the  parade  were  Shirley 
Bevans,  Eleanor  Tripp  and  Annette 
Dodge.  The  judges  were  Mrs.  Court- 
land  Fitzsimmons,  Hollywood  and 
Harwich,  and  Miss.  Gladys  Crosby 
of   New    York. 

As  the  next  feature  on  the  pro- 
gram, Editor  Harry  B.  Albro  intro-j 
duced  William  H.  Macarthy  of  Rock- 
land, commissioner  of  the  blind  in 
Mass.,  who  had  served  in  the  legis- 
tature  with  him.  The  "seeing  eye" 
dog  and  his  master,  Mr.  Lombard, 
gave  a  wonderful  demonstration  and 
most    interesting    performance. 

Both  were  on  the  band  stand  six 
isteps  from  the  ground.  At  the  com- 
mand, "'straight  ahead  Tige,"  the  dog 
stepped  down  and  lifted  his  nose  to 
ishow  there  were  steps.  At  the  com- 
mand, "left  Tige,"  the  dog  pressed 
his  sholder  to  the  man's  knee  to  the 
left  and  both  walked  around  the  park 
between  cars  and  around  the  bleach- 
ers. 

Mr.  Maccarthy  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  activities  carried  on  in 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  witb 
its  buildings  afi^T  campus. 

Music  is  taught  by  the  Phipps 
itTnit,  a  small  box  with  a  ibrass  knob 
which  is  placed  on  the  bone  back  of 
the  child's  ear,  or  between  its  teeth, 
and  attached  to  a  victrola  or  radio. 
In  this  way  deaf  children  enjoy 
jmusic.  The  sole  of  the  feet  and 
back  of  the  neck  are  most  sensitive 
to  vibration. 

iBoys  work  at  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  rugs  and  brushes.  In 
the  past  year  15,000  dozen  brooms 
and  an  equal  number  of  mops  were 
made. 


Luncheons  were  served  in  the 
Chinese  Gardens,  presided  over  toy 
Mrs.  Addie  Handren,  Mrs.  Roger  Til- 
Ison  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  LeClaire,  as 
hostesses.  The  waitresses  were 
dressed  in  Chinese  costumes,  !by 
Misses  Lucille  Tobey,  Esther  Bassett, 
Rosemary  Crowell  and  'Lorraine 
Crowell. 

Sports  concluded  the  afternoon 
program.  Lucius  P.  Jones,  Newton 
High  coach,  Mrs.  Gershom  D.  Hall 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith  were  in 
charge.  "Winners  in  the  midget  50 
yard  dash  were:  Charles  Munroe, 
Lawrence  Joslyn  and  Ralph  Bevan; 
base  ball  throw,  Richard  McCom- 
mack,  Robert  Billings  and  Joshua 
Ryder;  broad  jump,  Richard  Mc- 
Commack,  James  Larkin  and  Josh- 
ua Ryder;  50  yard  dash,  James  Lar- 
kin.   William    Doherty    and      Donald 


^e 


esibitt;  potato  race,  Audrey  El- 
^edge,  Edna  Stowe  and  Ruth  El- 
dredge,   balloon    race,    Harriet    HalL 

The  evening  program  opened  with 
a  band  concert  by  the  Junior  Com- 
munity Band  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Nassi.  Among  the  spec- 
ialty numibers  were  a  trumpet  solo  by 
Miss  Phyllis  Sampson  of  Chathom, 
and  the  trombone  soloists.  j 

The  concert  was  followed  by  the 
splendid  pageant,  "The  March  of 
Time",  with  its  colorful  and  beauti- 
ful costumes,  was  a  fine  perfomanoe 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Stanford. 

Announcers,  Mary  Bassett  and  Lil- 
lian Suhonen;  introduction,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Marian 
Munsey  in  her  white  doe-skin  appear- 
ed and  gave  the  Indian  Love  Call 
which  was  answered  by  Roger  Mun- 
sey from  the  nearby  woods.  Sing- 
ing he  walked  up  to  the  outdoor 
stage.  Mrs.  Arthur  May  and  Paul 
May  as  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  took 
their  places  on  the  stage  in  their  fine 
old   costumes. 

The  Colonial  Garden  Party,  with 
Mrs.  Norman  Holmes  as  Mistress 
Mary  Martin,  divided  honors  with 
Robert  Small  as  Pompey.  The  splen- 
did acting  of  both  delighted  the  aud- 
ience.   Mrs.  Holmes  in  her  lovely  old 
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fashioned  gown  and  Mr.  Small  as  the 
darkey  butler  garbed  in  his  red  col- 
onial suit  received  many  plaudits. 
Mrs.  Lucius  Jones  as  Mistress  Ann 
Jefferson  gave  a  fine  performance, 
wearing  a  pink  period  gown.  Miss 
Esther  Bassett  as  Susan  Livermore 
was  charming  in  a  brown  period 
dress  and  her  violin  solo  was  well 
recieived.  Mrs.  Fred.  Eldnedge  ^was 
accompanist.  Prank|in  Clark  drove 
into  the  Park  with  his  horse  and  car- 
riage containing  Mrs.  Bradford  Pow- 
ell and  Lucius  P.  Jines  as  George  and 
Martha  Washington,  receiving  aji 
ovation  from  the  audience  which  call- 
ed tbem  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
again  and  again. 

Miss  Anastasia  Joan  Kinby,  pro- 
fessional reader,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  Cape  iCod  aud- 
ience, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jomes  P. 
Pease,  noted  dancers  of  Springfield, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  old-time  dances. 

Arthur  May  gave  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  presenting  a  typical 
Southern  scene  with  darkies  and 
their  baskets  of  cotton  forming  the 
background.  "iEiChoes  of  the  World 
War"  by  Roger  W.  Tillson,  treasurer 
Of  the  Cape  Cod  Trust  Company,  and 
Elmer  L.  Bassett,  both  having  seen 
active  service  in  the  World  War, 
marched  to  the  tune  of  Over  There. 
Red  Cross  nurse,  Mrs.  Archie  Cahoon. 

Miss  Mildred  Long  appeared  in  the 
finale  as  tbe  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and 
•"America  The  Beautiful"  was  sung 
by  the  choir. 

An   outstanding   attraction   was    by 
little  Miss  Alice  Gould  of  West  Chat-  { 
ham    who    gave    a   fine    exhibitiin   of 
clever   riding   astride     her     beautiful 
calico   pony. 

The  lighting  effects  were  installed 
by  John  Knowles,  and  the  park  was 
very  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  by 
the  glith  of  the  moon,  the  effect  was 
marvelous. 

Others  in  the  cast  were:  Mary  Baa- 
sett,  Lillian  Subonen,  Emulius  Hall, 
Benjamin  Bassett,  Constance  Le- 
claire,  Sally  Leclaire,  Harriet  Hall, 
Lorraine  Crowell,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Le- 
claire, L.  B.  Robbins,  Dr.  Alfred  R. 
Atwood,  Marjorie  Hammond,  Miss 
R<isemary  Crowell,  Miss  Deborah 
Prktt,  Mrs.  Eva  Kelley,  A.  F.  Wixon, 
Jil  Henry  K.  Bearse,  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 


1- —  - —      J   / 


Blind  Organist,  Formerly  of  Law- 
rence, Has  Seeing  Eye  Dog 


In  San  Diego,  Cal.,  recently,  the 
city's  newest  dog  guide — Bernhardt 
— was  introduced  to  San  Diego  and 
Coronado  by  his  master,  Bertrand 
Chombeau,  blind  organist,  who  be- 
came owner  of  this  $500  German 
Shepherd  dog  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Juniors  of  the  San  Diego 
Woman's  Club. 

This  is  of  particular  interest  to 
many  local  people  who  know  the 
young  man,  who  previous  to  last 
year  made  his  home  in  Lawrence. 
He  is  26  years  old  and  the  son  of 
Joachim  Chombeau  of  82  Everett 
street.  He  was  born  in  France  and 
came  to  this  city  in  1921.  He  at- 
tended the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown  ana  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Mr.  Chombeau  Is  a  talented  pian- 
ist, organist  and  cellist.  He  was 
married  Aug.  1,  1936,  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  one  of  his  teachers 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  and  they 
moved  to  Coronado,  Cal.,  where  Mr. 
Chombeau  became  an  organist  and 
choirmaster  in  one  of  the  churches. 
The  valuable  dog,  Bernhardt,  came 
from  Hopkins,  Minn.,  and  is  two 
years  old.  It  came  to  Mr.  Chombeau 
through  the  ^Sfational  Eye  Dog  asso- 
ciation. When  interviewed  by  a 
Tribune  reporter  Friday,  his  father, 
Joachim,  Chombeau,  expressed  his 
gratification  that  his  son  had  re- 
ceived the  dog  guide  and  brought 
out  many  beautiful  handicraft  ob- 
jects which  his  boy  had  made  whle 
attending  school.  Although  he  spent 
most  of  the  school  year  at  the  in- 
stitute  in  Watertown,  he  came  home 
frequently  on  Holiday  week-ends 
and  spent  the  summer  vacations  at 
his  home  on  Everett  street. 

When  Bernhardt  and  his  master 
arrived  in  San  Diego  by  bus  recent- 
ly a  special  street  car  permit  for  the 
dog  awaited  his  master.  Blind 
people  who  have  dog  leaders  are 
permitted  to  take  their  dogs  with 
1  them  on  street  cars  free  of  charge.. 

"Don't  worry  about  us,"  Chombeau 
!  told  friends  and  interested  persons 


BERTRAND  CHOMBEAU 

who  had  assembled  to  hear  about 
the  dog  that  cost  $500.  "Tell  me 
when  a  No.  9  (street  car)  comes 
and  I  will  be  all  set  to  go." 

"You  can  tell  people  that  I'm  the 
happiest  person  in  San  Diego,"  said 
Chombeau.  "Bernhardt,  whom  I 
dearly  love,  has  brought  something 
into  my  life  that  I  never  expected 
to  experience.  He  has  given  me  « 
confidence  that  certainly  is  a  won- 
derful feeling  for  a  person  without 
eyes.  And  I'll  never  be  able  to  do 
enough  to  thank  the  Junior  women 
for  what  they  have  done  to  brinf 
me  such  a  joyful  experience." 

The  blindfold  was  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  a  few  months 
ago  when  President  Roosevelt  sign- 
ed a  bill  permitting  blind  persons 
to  take  trained  guide  dogs  with 
them  on  trains.  Reretofore  it  was 
as  if  the  seeing  person  had  to  wear 
a  blindfold  when  he  travelled  by 
train.  He  had  to  depend  on  the 
guidance  of  friends  for  he  was  not 
permitted  to  take  his  trained  dog 
with  him.  The  new  law  now  in  ef- 
fect enables  the  blind  to  travel  by 
train  in  company  with  his  "seeing 
eye" — a  trained  dog  that  does  his 
seeing  for  him. 


Cnase    and 
Lswton. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Chas.    N. 
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BLIND  MAN   ADMITS         , 
SLASHING  OF  FATHER 

V/ORCESTER,  Aug.  23  (AP)— John^ 
Wiezek,  37,  blirid  since  he  was  13, 
went  on  trial  today  for  slashing  his 
father  with  a  kitchen  knife.    He  was 
his  own  courusel. 

The  father,  Michael  Wiezek,  testi- 
fied the  son  slashed  him  when  he 
awakened  him  '.the  son)  from  an 
afternoon  nap.  He  also  swore  the 
son  had  attacked  him  previously. 

The  blind  man  admitted  the  slash- 
ing, saying  he  cculd  find  his  father 
in  the  room  bv  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  He  teotified  it  was  in  self- 
defense,  when  his  father,  who  he 
said  was  drinkinjr,  hit  him  first. 

Asked  whethpr  he  wished  to  cross- 
i  examine  his  father,  the  blind  man 
said:  "I  don'l;  wqnt  to  speak  to  him, 
much  less  quest.-on  liim." 

The  trial  .vas  ccntinued  to  tomor- 
row to  permit  tlie  mother  to  appear. 


WEBSfER  COLLEGE  HEAD 
i     ADDRESSES  LIONS'  CLUB 

Dr  George  F.  Donovan,  president 
of  Webster  College,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was 
a  speaker  at  the  regular  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Lions  Club 
at  the  Hotel  Touraine  this  noon. 
His  subject  was.  "New  England 
and  Western  Life— A  Contract." 

Dr  Donovan  was  born  in  Brock- 
ton and  is  an  alumnus  of  Boston 
College.  Harvard  University  and  St 
Louis  University.  He  has  been  in 
the  Middle  West  foir  the  past  10 
years. 

Kenneth  H.  Damren,  chairman  of 
the  club's  Camp  Allen  for  Blind 
Gii-ls  which  has  been  conducIecT'at 
Bedfjrd,  N  H.  announced  that  the 
camp  will  close  its  sixth  season  this 
week.  The  camp  is  believed  to  be 
unique.  Tomorrow,  he  announced, 
the  girls  will  visit  the  Benson  Ani- 
mal Farm  in  Nashua. 

Dr  Paul  S.  Finkelstein,  vice  pres 
of  the  club,  presided.  ^ 


lot, 
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ou'd  Scarcely  Think  This 


* 


She  Even  Lends  Hand 
to  Beeman  Husband 


To    watch    Mrs.    William     Grant 

Hayes   vacuum   the   rooms   of   her 

home   in  Lamington,   N.   J.,   you'd 

hardly  suspect  she  had  been  blind 

since  childhood. 


And  if  you  saw  her  at  work  with  her  husband,  who 

keeps    bees,    you'd    have    still    less    inkling    of    her 

handicap.      She     not     only     brings     him     whatever 

utensil   he    needs,    but   assists   him    in    packing    the 

honey  for  market. 


Needlework  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hayes" 
may  talents.  Slve  can  do  intri- 
cate embroidery,  darn  socks  or  re- 
pair a  lampshade  so  it  can  hardly 
be  detected. 
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Housewife  Is  Blind 


¥     * 


Her  Skilled  Fingers  Can 
Prepare  Food  Easily 


And     as     for     cooking!      Just     watch     hti     do     her  She    can   serve   with    the   best   of 

stuff    She  can  peel  a  potato,   string  a   bean   or  scrape  them.    Here    she    comes,    with    a 

a   carrot  with   the  best   of  them.     Her   only  conces-  loaded      tray,     sure     footed     and 

sion  is  the  use  of  an  electric  range  to  eliminate  pos-  speedy.     It's  hard  to  believe  Mrs. 

sibility  of  flame  burns.  Hayes'  can't  see. 
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Social  and  Personal  Events 
p      Of  Interest  to  Westfield  People 

Charlotte  Stile$  to  Leave  Soon  for  Work  at  Florida 
School  for  Blind  —  Helen  Jedlicka  to  Teach  at 
Southbridge— La  Point-Quinn  Wedding 


j  Westfleld,  Augr.  28— Misa  Charlotte 
j  holes,  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry 
jR.    St  lies    of    Dartmouth    street,    will 


Blind  at  St  Augustine.  She  was  grad- 
uated from  Westfield  high  school  in 
1932,    Bates    college    in    1936    and    the 


[Itlt    \   iv!^  S^ePtember  to  begin  her  i  Training  School  for  the  Blind  at  Per- 
>\'jiK   at   tne    inorida   School    for    the    kins  institnto   Watortnwn    in  ma?'--— 
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3-ALARM  FIRE, 
TWOJJURED 

jWoraen  Saved  From  Roof 
of  Downtown  Building 


Silver  Dollar  Bar,  Brigham's 
Palm  Garden  Damaged 


A  lodger  and  a  fireman  wete 
slightly  injured,  two  women  em- 
ployees were  trapped  on  the  roof, 
and  several  firemen  were  affocted 
by  smoke  early  yesterday  afternoon 
In  a  fire  in  the  building  at  642-644, 
j  Washingtoni  st,  occupied  by  the 
Silver  Dollar  Bar  and  Brigham's 
Palm  Garden. 

Daniel  Saunders,  48.  was  cut  on 
the   wrist   as   he  broke  through   a 

skylight  to  the  roof  in  an  effort  to 
escape  the  flames.  He  was  treated 
at  Boston  City  Hospital  and  re- 
leased. 

Julia  Bailey,   a  maid,  and  Mary 
Raymond,  housekeeper,  were  taken, 
to  safety  by  firemen  over  ladders  | 
from  the  roof.     William  Weston  of  | 
Engine  8  sustained  lacerations  of  a 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  ■ 

T'wo  blind  musicians,  Robert  Bar-  j 
rett,   241    West   Newton   st.    singer,  i 
and  Ralph  Cushman,  37  Prentiss  st, 
Cambridge,  were  led  to  safety. 
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r,--j  -  V  reception  will  be  held 
this  affernoon  from  2  to  4  in  the 
pati  »  o|  Jthe  House  of  Hospitality, 
Bal  )oa  park,  for  Bertrand  Chom- 
beat  and  his  dog  guide,  recently' 
bought  by  the  Juniors  of  the  San 
Diego  Women's  club  from  the  Na- 
tional    Eye    Dog    association,    at  V 

cost  ofryOO: — '^''''-^ *-^-L^ 

Chombeau,  blind  for  many  years, 
is  a  talented  pianist  and  organist! 
He  will  play  several  numbers  dur- . 
ing  the  afternoon  and  his  dog,! 
Byrnhardt,  will  demonstrate  his! 
service  to  his  master.  The  public  is  ■ 
invited,  l 


lO'i, 
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Fine  Housekeeper,  Though   Blind 


MRS.  WILLIAM  GRANT 
HAYES,  blind  and  deaf  housewife 
of  Lamington,  N.  J.,  finds  that 
housework  holds  few  terrors  for 
her.  She  is  actively  engaged  in 
running  her  home,  much  as  other 
women  manage  theirs,  except  that 
those  who  know  her  state  that  she 
is  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  aver- 
age person.  She  cooks  meals  for 
her  regular  family  of  three,  but 
has  no  qualms  at  preparing  a  meal 
for  20  guests,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables,  setting  the 
table,  laying  out  the  china  and 
setting  the  decorations.  This 
series  of  photographs  was  made  as 
Mrs.  Hayes  went  about  her  daily 
routine,  giving  a  clear  cross  sec- 
tion of  her  life  at  home.  Unable  to 
hear  any  one  talk,  Mrs.  Hayes  has 
trained  herself  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation by  means  of  her  hands, 
using  a  type  of  writing,  with  the 
palm  of  her  hand  as  the  "paper'* 
and  the  "writer's"  finger  as  pen. 
This  is  the  system  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  use  to  converse  when  they 
attend  the  movies. 


{(Knit) 
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HAVING  COMPLETED  her  own  chores, 
Mrs.  Hayes  assists  her  husband.  Here  she 
is  wrapping  some  of  the  honey  and  combs 
that   Mr.   Hayes   took   from  their   apiary. 


icm'it) 


lOb, 


ANOTHER  of  the  accomplishments  acquired  by  this  courageous  woman  is  the  ability  to  type.  She  is  shown 
at  the  machine,  as  she  made  up  the  list  of  purchases  she  had  to  make. 


COOKING  the  evening  meal  on  her  electric  range.  The 
stove  is  electrically  operated  for  the  sake  of  safety,  in 
order  to  prevent  fire  and  possible  explosions. 


•% 
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Boston  Lions  Club  Vacation  Camp 
P  Gives  New  'Sight'  to  Blind  Girls 


HERE  IS  a  favorite  spot,  rain  or  shine,  for  the  blind  girls 
who  enjoy  the  facilities  at  Camp  Allen,  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
supported  by  the  Boston  Lions  Club.  Unmindful  of  their 
handicap,  the  girls  are  shown  here  tossing  marshmallows 

irAUPTrnr     TnUI?!!?        There  are  few  adjustments.  Lifei 
r  Uliljllll       J.ll£jllv!at    the    camp    begins    at    seven    Inj 

XT  A  XiriTr^  A  "D     A  'P       '  *'^*   morning.   There   are  such   rou-  i 
11 AJM  UlvyAJr    AL        h'"^    camp    lessons    as    handicraft.! 

NXT     n'rhr\rr\  swimming,  dramatics  and  even  na- 

H    SrCl  I  *"^^  ^^"'^y 

•         •       ■*•         -^  There    are,    too,    the    lesser    Joys 

of  camp  life.  Washing  dishes,  mak- 
ing beds,  setting  tables.  But  it's 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  annual 
vacations  that  bring  a  new  sense 
of  freedom  and  a  new  "sight"  to 
afflicted  girls. 

NONE  TURNED  AWAY 

It  Is  the  boast  of  the  camp  that 
no  girl  who  has  applied  for  ad- 
mission has  ever  been  turned  away 
for  lack  of  money.  Starting  mod- 
estly, the  Lion::  Club  has  built  up 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  camp  that 
provides  the  wherewithal  for  girls 
unable  to  meet  tuition  fees. 


r. 


Bedford,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28— 
Paradise  alley!  That's  the 
name  that  21  blind  girls  have 

iven  to  their  dormitory   at 

amp  Allen  here. 


The  camp  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Club  In  Boston.  It  is  a  distinct 
experiment  in  providing  normal 
camp  life  for  girls  handicapped  by 
blindness. 


over  the  fire  and  enjoying  them  "red  hot."  In  the  group, 
from  left  to  right,  are  Adelaide  Feleciano,  Marian  McDon- 
ald, 01  ga  Falcone,  Doris  Nicholas  and  Eva  DelPadre. 

Boston    Sunday    Advertiser    Photos 

CAREFREE  SPIRIT 

The  spirit  of  the  camp  is  heart- 
warming. The  girls  are  full  of  fun, 
carefree,  and  refuse  to  admit  their 
handicap. 

On  an  excursion  the  other  night' 
to  the  local  theater,  two  girls  were 
separated  for  a  brief  moment  from 
I  their  counselor  and  the  rest  of  the 
1  group.     A  policeman  sighted  them 
I  wandering  around.  He  shouted: 
I       "Your    friends   went   down   the 
street.  Are  you  blind?" 
The  laughing  answer  was: 
"Yes,  we  are'." 
BIG  JOKE  TO   THEM 

When  the  officer  recognized 
them,  he  was  all  apology.  But  the 
girls  were  hilarious.  It  is  the  camp 
joke   today. 


The  beautiful  wooded  camp  site 
was  donated  by  a  Manchester  doc- 
tor. The  buildings  were  built  by  a 
Lion  Club  member.  Original  run- 
ning expense  were  guai-anteed  by 
a  baby  contest  in  Boston.  That's 
the  way  the  whole  amazing  proj- 
ect  was  launched. 

Camp  Allen  differs  from  other 
vacation  centers  for  the  blind.  Be- 
lieving that  teachers,  not  trained  to 
instruct  the  blind,  make  for  a  fuller 
life  at  the  playground,  no  profes- 
sional counsellors  are  engaged. 

It  is  an  unusual  departure.  In 
charge  of  crafts  this  season  is 
Elizabeth  Dove  of  Wellesley.  She 
has  been  known  to  assign  tasks  that 
a  trained  instructor  would  never 
venture  to  give  a  blind  girl.  But 
she  Is  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tions. The  girls  accept  her  instruc- 
tions and  strive  to  fulfill  them. 


/o^. 


One  of  this  year's  outstanding 
girls  at  the  camp  is  Stephanie 
Mierzewskl.  She  is  totally  blind. 
Following  her  graduation  from 
Perkins  Institute  she  attended  Wa- 
tertown  high  school.  There  she  was 
on  the  honor  roll  for  her  post- 
graduate work. 

This  fall,  Stephanie  will  take  the 
civil  service  examinations  for  a 
position  as  assistant  clerk  and 
stenographer  to  Father  Connolly  at 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

Guardian  "angel"  of  the  camp 
i6  Mrs  Cora  J.  Gleason  who  has 
served  as  a  social  worker  at  Per- 
kins Institute  for  50  years.  It  is 
under  her  experienced  guidance 
that  the  camp  has  thrived. 


DAILY  REPORTS  of  camp  activities  are 
furnished  the  girls  from  Eleanor  Robey,  of 
Auburn,  Maine,  at  the  extreme  right,  shown 


here  with  the  girls  gathered  in  a  circle  dis- 
cussing the  program  and  making  sugges- 
tions. 


y/lo^^uJtJyd.^^  Jf. H.  litau^JLLUpA  U 
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Rlchardson-Kles 

PLYMOUTH,  Aug.  29— The  parson- 
age of  the  Methodist  church  was  the 
scene  of  a  wedding  Saturday  night, 
when  Ruth  Kies  became  the  bride  of 
Clyde  Richardson.  The  single  ring 
service  was  performed  by  Rev.  A. 
Brownlow  Thompson.  Miss  Eunice 
Estabrook  of  Campton  and  John 
Archibald  of  this  town  attended  the 
couple.  The  bride  is  an  instructor  at 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  is  employed  here  by  Wil- 
liam Dearborn. 


e~ 
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BRAVE  JEST 


A  group  of  girls  attended  a  theater  at  Bedforc 
N.  H.,  on  a  recent  evening.  After  the  show,  when  the 
girls  came  out,  two  of  them  became  separated  from  the 
others  in  the  crowd.  They  wandered  around  searching 
for  their  friends. 

A  policeman  saw  the  two  strays  and  called  to 
them:  "Your  friends  went  down  the  street.  Are  you 
blind?" 

nrhe  officer  was  only  fvhaffing.  He  was  stunned 
when  the  two  girls  replied:  "Yes,  we  are  blind." 

And  they  LAUGHED  as  they  spoke.  The  police- 
man hurried  up  to  them  and  apologized  earnestly.  The 
girls  smiled  and  assured  him  it  was  all  right. 

It  is  related  that  all  the  girls,  staying  at  a  bjipd, 
girls'  camp  in  Bedford,  maintained  by  the  Lions  Club 
of  Boston,  thought  the  officer's  error  was  amusing. 
It  became  a  CAMP  JEST. 

There  is  a  brave  jest  for  you,  the  bravest  in  sheer 
courage,  in  refusal  to  be  downed  even  by  such  an  af- 
fliction as  blindness. 

Oh,  we  who  have  our  sight  and  good  health  gen- 
erally, yet  who  complain  at  trifles!  Think  of  these  blind 
girls  and  THEIR  PLUCK. 


/^?. 
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RICHARDSON-KEYES 


Miss  Ruth  Keyes,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Keyes  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  and  Clyde  Richardson,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Richardson  of 
Thurlow  street,  Plymouth,  were  uni- 
ted in  marriage  at  the  Methodist 
parsonage  Saturday  evening,  August 
28,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Thompson.  Only 
the  immediate  relatives  Avere  pres- 
ent. Attending  the  bride  was  Miss 
Eunice  Estabrook  of  Campton  and 
John  Archibald  of  Plymouth  was 
best  man. 

The  bride  is.  an  instructor  at  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 1 
ton  and"  at     the  present     time     the  : 
groom    is    employed    at    the    Texaco  ' 
Service  Station.     The  newly  married  i 
couple  enjoyed  a  short  trip  through 
the    mountains    and    later    expect    to 
make  their  home  in  Manchester. 


Perkins  School 
,     PlartTlo  Honor 

P  Laura  Bridsman 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Sept.  9  (/P) 
— Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  and 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  today  approved  plans  for 
observing  the  100th  anniversary  of 
admission  to  Perkins  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
person  to  be  taught  the  use  of 
language. 

_  A  tablet  will  be  placed  on  the 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  home  from  which 
Laura  came  to  the  school  Oct.  4, 
1837,  and  new  quarters  for  the  work  ] 
now  being  done  at  the  school  will 
,  he  dedicated. 

1  The  trustees  hoped  to  have  Helen 
Keller,  famous  student  of  the  insti- 
tution, join  in  the  dedication  of  the 
tablet.  They  are  now  awaiting  word 
from  her  before  finally  deciding  upon 
the  date. 

Laura  was  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  kindly 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whose 
pity  was  aroused  upon  hearing  of 
the  child,  who  besides  being  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  also  was  deficient 
in  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  ' 

Reaching  her  Imprisoned  mind 
and  instructing  her  in  the  use  of 
language  was  one  of  the  greatest! 
of  educational  achievements.  More 
important  than  the  progress  Lauraj' 
made  was  the  devising  of  methods! 
which  made  possible  the  education  of* 
others  deprived  of  two  or  more 
senses.  During  the  intervening  cen- 
tury such  progress  has  been  made 
that  pupils  now  at  Perkins  are 
taught  to  speak  fluently,  to  hear, 
through  vibration,  and  to  carry  onl 
regular  school  work. 
^Jharles  Dickens,  on  a  visit  to 
•Perkins,  was  so  impressed  by  Laura's 
work  that  he  devoted  many  pages 
describing  it  in  his  "American 
Notes."  The  reading  of  this  volume 
some  40  years  later  led  the  mother 
of  Helen  Keller  to  write  to  Perkins  i 
It  was  arranged  for  Anne  Sullivan 
graduating  that  year  from  Perkins, 
to  go  to  the  Kellers'  Alabama  home 
to  begin  the  relationship  between 
these  two  women  that  has  been  one 
of  the  most  notable  in  history. 


-^^/5X^. 


Readers  for 

a  Clark  Freshman 

WHKljI  Clark  University  opens 
for  the  Fall  term  there  will 
be    registered    a    young    and 
brilliant   scholarship    student   from 


undergraduate  readers.  His  course 
will  be  chosen  on  registration,  with 
an  advisor,  following  custom,  but 
young  Mr.  Hull  has  some  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  take  in  his 
first  year  at  Clark.  In  English  he 
Rockport,  Richard 'l.  Hull.  Why  ^''P^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^wo  books  assigned 
mention  one  young  man  among  so  ^"'^  analyzing.  Dickens'  "David 
many,  presumably  brilliant,  who  Copperfield"  for  the  first  semester, 
will  be  entering  the  portals  of  the'"^^^  Forsythe  Saga"  by  Galsworthy 
Worcester  institution  In  a  short  >"  ^^^  ^^^°"^-  "  ^^  ^"y  chance  he 
time?  Because  this  particular  i  c^^^^i  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  >"^'t»^  ^  ^nowl- 
student  has  graduated  fi'om    high   ^^^^  °^  <3erman  it  would  be  very 

school  and  won  'his  scholarship  ^^^^^^.''^  .1^."^^^!!  ^^ ,  ^"'"^" 
with  the  aid  of  Braille.  Sightless 
but  exceedingly  ambitious,  he 
wants  to  become  e  lawyer,  and  the 
Worcester  university  ia  another 
step  along  his  way.  At  nigh  school 
he  took  either  written  or  oral  ex- 
aminations (using  the  touch  sys- 
tem and  typewriter  if  the  former). 
His  letter  to  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Tib- 


readers  printed  in  Braille  but  these 
may  not  be  accessible.  The  process 
of  transcribing  it  Is  very  slow,  an- 
other reason  why  a  personal  read- 
er would  be  better.  European  his- 
tory will  probably  require  a  little 
more  time,  and  as  for  political 
theory,  the  prospective  student  is 
uncertain   whether  he  should   take 

betts,  president  of  the  Worcester  '^  "^  "°*-  ^^  ^"^^^^  "'^  ^  should 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  ^^^^  '*'  ^  ^'^^^  "°  '^^^  ^°^  """"'^ 
Inc.,  who  is  arranging  to  have  ^™«  '^  ^°"'^  "'i"''*^'  ^^^*"8^  ^*<^ 
readers  for  this  quiet,  unassum-  "°  Problems  In  the  past  quite  like 
ing  young  man,  is  typewritten,  and    ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^'^^  to  estimate.    I  am 

very  grateful  for  this  interest  for  , 
without   readers    it   would    be    im- 


beautifully   done.     About    his    only 
concession    to    sightlessness    is    in 

the  matter  of  readers  for  the  dif-  P°''^^^^  ^"^  "^^  *°  *"«"'^  ^^^^^  '>^ 

ferent  subjects  of  his  course.     He  ^"^  college."     In   the   class   of    28 

took   the   annual   graduating   class  S^'-aduated   last   June   no   reference 

trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  with  his  ""^   ""^^^    *°     *^®     y°""»     "^^"'» 

fellow    students    this    Spring,    and  achievement,  he. went  to  the  plat- 

was  in  the  class  pageant  (the  life  ^""""^  '°''  ^'«  scholarship  (from  the 

of  Horace  Mann).    The  Association  ^"^""^  ^^""^  «'  Gloucester)  and  to 
is  interesting  friends  in  getting  him  .""'''®  ^*»   diploma. 

la:il±.ui^U'>^   ^  1937 

kins  of  Laura  Brldgman,  the 
first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  per- 
son to  learn  tlie  use  of  words. 

A  tablet  will  be  placed  on  the 
Hanover,    N.    H.,    home    from 
which  Laura  came  to  the  school 
Oct.  4, 183",  and  new  quarters  for ! 
the  work  now  being  done  at  the ' 
school  will  be  dedicated. 

Helen  Keller,  famous  student 
of  the  institution,  was  expected 
to  join  in  the  dedication  of  the 


Perkins  Marks 
Centenary  of 
Famous  Pupils 

Laura      Bridgemaii      First 

Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  to 

Learn  Use  of  Words 


tablet. 

Miss 

to  the 

efforts 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
announced  plans  today  for  ob- 
serving the  one  hundredth  an- 
jniversary  of  admission  to  Per- 


Brldgman  .was  brought 
Institution  through  the 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  whose  pity  was  aroused 
upon  hearing  of  the  child,  who 
besides  being  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  also  was  deficient  in  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell. 


///. 


TTIE  100th  anniveniary  of  the  en- 
trane  of  the  first  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  person  to  be  taught  the 
use  of  language  will  be  celebrated 
in  mid-October,  it  was  announced 
today  by  trustees  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Elind  irT"  WaiWtflWa. 
Laura  Bridgeman  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
enrolled  as  a  pupil  Oct.  4,  1837,  at 
the  then  newly-established  institute 
in  South  Boston.  The  centenary 
program  will  include  dedication  of 
a  tablet  to  Laura  and  new  quarters 
now  under  construction  at  the  school 
for  doubly-handicapped  children. 
Charles  Dickens'  description  of  his 
meeting  with  Laura  Bridgeman  in 
1842  is  credited  with  bringing  to 
the  school  the  now-famous  Helen 
Keller.  Miss  Keller's  mother  ar- 
ranged for  Helen's  instruction  by  a 
Perkins  teacher  after  reading  Dick- 
ens' American  notes. 


BUND  MUSICIANS 
TO  GIVE  CONCERTi 

The  Connecticut  Blind  Muiscians 
Group,  directed  by  John  J.  Duffy, 
blind  musician  of  Hartford,  will  give 
its  first  concert  at  the  Hotel  Bond 
Friday,  Sept.  24,  at  8:15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Duffy,  best  known  through  hia 
appearances  in  recitals,  has  organized 
a  group  of  Connecticut  musicians  who, 
like  himself,  are  anxious  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  their  chosen  profession.  It  ja 
the  plan  of  this  group  to  give  concert'j 
In  the  larger  Connecticut  cities,  as 
^ell  as  some  cities  in  other  New  Eng^ 
land  states. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  graduated  from  tha 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  ia 
tills  city  in  1918  and  continued  hja 
musical  studies  at  the  Perkins  i>rti* 
tute  for  the  Blind  in  Wateirown,' 
Mass.,  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Music  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  Boston. 


HUNTINGTON  y 

Huntington,     Sept.     10— Miss     Betty 
Ohver,    daugrhter    of    Mr      and      Mrs 
Joseph    Oliver    of    Chester    road    has 
taken    up    her    duties    as    teacher    in 
^^^    P|liyaAwlpstitute    for    the    Blind 
I  at  Wiaffrtown.    She  resigned  her  posi-  ■ 
tion    as    teacher    in    the    Essex    high 
school  to  accept  her  new^  one.   While  I 
in    E^ssex    she    had    as    her    principal,  ' 
Charles    Taylor,    who      was      recently  ' 
principal  of  the  local  high  school.  Mr 
Taylor's  friends  will   be  glad   to   hear 
that    he    has    been    appointed    to    the 
position    of    supervising    principal    of 
all   the  schools  in   Nantucket,   ^■-'vp-- 


The  Seeing  Efe. 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Portland,  Ore. 

In  a  well-known  school  of  .musio 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Louis  was  a 
star  pupil.  His  talent  as  a  pianist 
charmed  many  an  audience,  and  a 
brilliant  future  seemed  to  await 
I  him. 

Yet  when  he  left  the  building  after 
his  daily  lesson  he  did  not  run  gaily 
across  the  street  dodging  the  traffic 
with  the  other  boys.  Instead  he  stood 
quietly  at  the  corner  whistling  a  lit- 
tle tune,  waiting  for  someone  to  lead 
him  across;  for  Louis  is  blind. 

One  day  as  he  stood  at  the  cor- 
ner, a  discerning  young  woman  ap- 
proached him,  and  putting  ner 
traveling  bag  in  his  hand,  she  said, 
"Louis,  this  bag  is  quite  heavy,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  can-y  it  across 
the  street  for  me."  With  a  smile  that 
rivaled  the  sunlight,  Louis  took  the 
bag;  and  together  they  walked 
across  the  street,  her  hand  resting 
lightly  on  his  arm. 

Louis  remembered  the  incident  all 
that  day,  and  many  days  after,  each 
time  .squaring  his  shoulders  with 
new  confidence.  And  a  bystander 
who  had  witnessed  the  little  drama 
resolved  to  use  the  "seeing  eye." 
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Perkins  Enrolls  ^ 
270  New  Pupils 

A  total  of  270  pupils  will  enter 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind 
this  week.  School  activities 
started  today  with  a  faculty  staff 
meeting  addressed  by  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director. 
I  New  members  of  the  teaching 
'staff  are:  Miss  Elizabeth  Oliver, 
Huntington;  Miss  Marjorie  Joice, 
Pittsburgh;  Miss  Edna  H.  Ennis, 
Hartford;  Benjamin  Smith,  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  Joseph  Cohn, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Rodger.  In  the  deaf-blind  de- 
partment there  are  to  be  two 
special  teachers:  Miss  N.  Mau- 
rlne  Nilsson  and  Miss  Ruth 
i^ankel,  graduate  of  Radcliffe. 


J^luLm^  / V  l^si-^ 

I  — John  F.  Hartwert,  chairman 
of  the  music  department  at  Per- 
Icins  Iastitut£.  and  Massachuseffs 
School  f W  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  will  be  guest  director- to- 
night when  the  choir  of  First  Bap- 
tist Church  holds  its  first  rehears- 
al of  the  season  in  the  church  at 
7:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Hartwell  will 
conduct  the  chorus  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  worship  seiA^ices  at  the 
church  next  Sunday.  In  the  open- 
ing- session  of  the  chorus  this  eve-| 
ning  there  are  to  be  remarks  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Carrol  0.  Mor- 
olig.  \ 


f  HELP  THE  BLIND 
1  HELP  THEMSELVES 

I       Subscribe    for   your   magazine^ 
throuo-h   R.   L.   Thompson,     local 
agent  for  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine  Agency   with   headquarters 
at   Perkins   Institution     for     the 
j.  blind.  Address,  R.  L.   Thompson, 
i  229  Cambridge  Road,  Woburn,  or 
\  Tel.  Wob.  0761.  9-18 


After  very  successfully  com- 1 
plating  the  Junior  High  work  at  \ 
Marshfield  High  School,  Stanton 
Hunt  has  resumed  his  studies  at 
the  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown. 
While  there  he  will  pursue  a 
course  which  will  enable  him  to 
become  a  teacher  in  that  Institu- 
tion. 
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Texas  Girl  at  Perkins 

WATERTOWN,  Sept.  17  (AP)  — 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
settr^chool  for  the  Blind  today 
had  the  largest  aggregation  ol 
doubly-handicapped  children  ever 
believed  fathered  in  one  place  with 
the  arrival  of  Dovie  Mae  Yocum, 
15,  of  Silvetown,  Tex. 

Dovie  Mae  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  when  she  was  11  but  be- 
cause she  had  her  faculties  until 
that  age  she  has  retained  her 
speech. 

When  she  wants  to  know  any- 
thing she  asks  a  question  followed 
by  the  command  "Hit  me."  She 
might  say  "If  this  is  Friday,  Hit 
Me."  Upon  being  tapped,  she 
knows  her  question  has  been  an- 
swered affirmatively. 

Youngest  of  the  15-deaf-blind 
children  at  the  school,  whose  first 
deaf-blind  student  entered  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  is  Ralph  Gantz,  4, 
of    Denver,    Col.     Rak^iT'  has    not 

learned  to  talk  yet  and  that  will 
be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  his  edu- 
cation. 


fi 
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DEAF,  BLIND  ^ 
GIRL  STUDENT 

15-Year-OId   Texas    Miss 

Enrolls    at   Pei^kins 

Institution 

Fifteen-year-old  Dovie  Mae  Yo- 
cum,  ■*ho  lost  her  sight  and  hearing 
four  years  ago,  but  retained  her 
speech  and  developed  her  own 
"touch"  sj'Siem  to  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  world,  arrived 
here  today  from  Silverton,  Texas,  to 
,  become  a  student  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

The  school  now  has  the  largest 
aggregation  of  doubly-handicapped 
children  ever  believed  gathered  in 
one  institution.  There  are  15  en- 
rollees  now  being  instructed  at  the 
school. 

When  Miss  Yocum  wants  to  know 
something  she  asks  a  question,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ccaimand  "Hit  me." 
If  she  is  uncertain  as  to  the  day 
she  says  "If  this  is  Friday,  hit  me." 
Miss  Yocum  was  brought  to  Boston 
by  Supt.  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Allen  of  the  ; 
Texas  School  fo^  the  Blind. 

The  youngest  of  the  deaf-blin<3 
children  at  the  school  is  4-year-old 
Ralph  Yantz  of  Denver,  Col. 


? 


DOUBLY  HANDICAPPED 


Davie  Mae  Yocum,  15-year-olds  Texas  deaf  and  blind  girl  who  arrived  here 

today  to  become  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind.    She  is  shown  with  Supt.  W.  E.  and  Mrs.  Allen  of, 

,    ,,.  ,  ,^  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  .     rt  i 
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DEAF-BLINn  PUPILS 
ENROLL  AT  SCHOOL 

Largest   G-roup   Ever   at 


1: 


Perkins  Institution 


WATERTOWN,     Sept     18— Dovie 

:  Mae  Yocum,  15-year-old  deaf-blipd 

girl  from  Texas,  enrolled  this  week 

1  at   Perkins   Institution   and   Massa- 

,  chusetts    School   for   the   Blind,   to 

I  make  the  largest  group  of  doubly 

:  handicapped  children  ever  gathered 

.together  for  instruction. 

f    All  such  instruction  started  here 

'just    100    years    ago,    when    Laura 

Bridgman,  the  first  ever  to  be  taught, 

enterad  Perkins  Oct  4,  1837. 

Dovie  Mae  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  four  years  ago  but  retains 
her  power  of  speech.  She  has  con- 
cocted an  unusual  way  of  communi- 
cating with  others  that  is  a  form  of 
the  "touch"  system.  For  instance, 
she  will  say,  "If  this  is  Friday,  hit 
me!"  Receiving  a  tap,  she  is  con- 
tented with  th^  answer. 

She  was  brought  here  from  her 
home  in  Silverton,  Tex,  by  W.  E. 
Allen,  head  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind.  Two  other  deaf-blind 
pupils  have  been  admitted  this  year. 
Gloria  Shipman  comes  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo,  and  is  9  years  old. 
Four-year-old  Ralph  Gantz  arrived 
Sunday  from  Denver,  Colo.  Neither 
of  these  children  has  learned  to  talk 
and  this  will  form  the  first  part 
of  their  instruction. 

A  feature  of  Perkins'  method  is 
that  children  of  this  type  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  understand  the 
speech  of  others  without  the  use  of 
the  sign  language  or  the  manual 
alphabet.  . 
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N.  rf;  Association  for  Blind 
To  Hear  Francis  Andrews 

CONCORD,  Sept.  21.— Francis  M. 
Andrews,  head  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  wffl'' tig' ffl^  ■grtfl- 
cipal  speaker  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  tomorrow  aft- 
ernoon at  2:30  in  Baker  Memorial 
chapel.  Dr.  Andrews  has  estab- 
lished a  national  reputation  by  ef- 
ficient management  of  his  school 
and  has  added  to  its  excellent 
standing  as  an  instrumentality  in 
aiding  the  blind. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Coulter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  will  pre- 
side and  reports  will  be  given  by 
the  various  committees.  One  of 
the  important  matters  to  be  consid- 
ered is  a  substantial  bequest  under 
the  will  of  Ida  Barnes  of  Henniker. 


3  BLIND  MUSICIANS 
WILL  GIVE  RECITAL 


Joiin  J.  Duffy  Will  Direct 

Singer  and  Violinist 

In  Program 

John  J.  Duffy,  blind  Hartford  mu- 
alclan,  will  direct  a  unit  of  his  Con- 
necticut Blind  Musicians  Group  in  a 
concert  Frday  evening  in  the  Old 
English  Boom  of  the  Hotel  Bond. 

Assisting  Mr.  Duffy  will  be  Antonio 
Martone,  blind  violinist  and  tenor, 
and  Frank  Rourke,  blind  singer  of 
lighter  ballads. 

I  ■  Mr.  Martone  ls  a  native  of  Water- 
btii-y  and  was  among  the  first  pupils 
of  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind  in  this  city.  In  1907,  Mr. 
Martone,  having  completed  his  course 
of  study  at'  the  school,  went  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  now 
located  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  and 
later,  to  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  Boston.  From  1912 
to  1914,  he  taught  piano  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  here,  but  has 
since    been    doing   musical    work     in 

,  Boston,    with   occasional   appearances 

1  In  concert  in  Hartford. 

I  Mr.  Rourke  is  a  native  of  New 
Haven,  where  he  still  resides.  He  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
a  person  who  loses  his  sight  in  later 
life.  He  attended  St.  Mary's  Raro- 
chial  School  in  New  Haven  until  his 
sight  became  so  badly  impaired  that 
he  was  obliged  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  here,  and  the  Peri^gs^In- 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 

Assisting  the  group  will  be  Philip 
Treggor  of  West  Hartford  who  will 
accompany  Mr.  Martone  at  the  piano 
in  his  group  of  violin  numbers,  and 
his  first  group  of  songs.  Mr.  Duffy 
will  accompany  Mr,  Martone  in  a 
group  of  four  of  his  own  songs,  and 
also  will  serve  as  accompanist  for 
Mr.  Rourke. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  is  leading  the 
Scout  work  at  Perkins  Institution  this 
season,  and  is  planning  even  more  ac- 
tivity  than  he    conducted  last   spring. 
The  Scouts  are  planning  a  "cook-out" 
on  their  own  grounds  this  coming  Fri- 
day evening,  and  the  week  following  a 
trip  to  the  woods,  Prospect  Hill,  Mid- 
dlesex Falls,  or  elsewhere.    During  the 
winter  Mr.  Smith  hopes  to  have  pa- 
trols of  Perkins  Troop  take  week-end 
outings  in  company  with  patrols  from 
other  troops  of  the  town. 


AJyt>\j 


An  opportunity  is  offered  for  several  j 
children  under  12  years  of  age  to  take  | 
piano  lessons  at  the  Perkins  Institution  I 
this    coming    season,     at     a     nominal ' 
charge.     Application  may  be  made  be- 
fore  Oct.   1st  to   John  P.  Hartwell   at 
the  Institution.    Parents  are  invited  to 
come  to  the  Institution  with  the  chil- 
dren and  learn  full  particulars. 


1 14. 
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Stanley  Reeves  Is  Organist, 
y  Runs  Store  Although  Blind 


i 


Conduct  Shop  and  Preside  at  Organ 
at  Church  of  Our  Saviour, 


his  memory  as  well  as  his  hearing  to  I 
guide  him  through  traltic,  he  malces  j 
frequent  trips  to  various  parts  ol ' 
the  town  and  usually  attends  the 
talking  pictures  twice  each  week.  He 
is  fond  of  the  talkies  and  is  able  to 
follow    the    story    of    the    picture 
through     the     dialogue     which     is 

Mtddleboro   Man   Overcomes   Handicap    to  ^'^^\ 

*^  He    keeps    abreast    of    the    time 

through  his  portable  radio  set 
which- catches  all  the  news  reports, 
baseball  games  and  popular  pro- 
grammes. 

He  receives  considerable  reading 

matter  printed  in  the  revised  BraiUe 

Sept.      24.  —   j  month  in  this  district.    He  has  held  which     is     read     by     running     nis 

™i«    ii»i>i<r   in      ^j^g   position   of   assistant   organist  fingers  over  the  raised  markings  on 

at  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  tor  the  paper.   With  the  Braille  system 

the  past  10  years  and  on  many  oc-  he  keeps  his  business  records  and 

casions  may  be  found  in  the  organ  memoranda. 

loft  playing  at  a  service  or  durnig  Each  summer  he  looks  forward  to 
the  week  running  his  hands  over  his  vacation  which  he  spends  at 
the  two-manual  keyboard  while  the  Rogers  House  lor  the  Blind  in 
practicing  or  familiarizing  himself  South  Boston,  where  he  meets  other 
with  a  new  hymn.  blind   people   and  renews  acqualn- 

There  is  one  particular  hymn  tances.  He  returned  this  week  from 
which  he  never  tires  of  playing,  a  two-week  vacation  there,  and  with 
"The  Heavens  Are  Tehlng"  from  fresh  enthusiasm  and  his  never- 
Handel's  composition,  "The  Crea-  failing  optimism  is  preparing  for  a 
tion."  busy  season  of  serving  the  public— 

Aside  from  his  music,  Stanley  de-  either  over  his  counter  or  from  the 
rives  great  pleasure  from  his  little  organ  bench, 
store  which  he  runs  himself.    Each ! 


MroDLEBORO, 

There  are  few  people  living  in 
Middleboro  who  do  not  linow 
Stanley  Reeves,  who  divides  his 
time  between  his  little  store  on 
Oak  street  and  the  organ  bench  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Stan- 
ley, who  recently  celebrated  his 
39th  birthday,  has  been  blind 
since  infancy,  but  in  spite  of 
his  handicap  he  has  built  up  a 
profitable  business  and  is  an  ac- 
complished organist. 


As  a  student  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  from  1907  to  1917, 
Stanley  became  interested  In 
music  and  under  the  instructor- 
ship  of  Miss  Black  of  the  facul- 
ty, he  first  mastered  the  piano 
and  then  studied  the  organ. 

He  was  obliged  to  study  his  mu- 
sic from  Braille  sheets,  and  alter 
completely  memorizing  the  hand 
keyboard  for  each  piece  of  music  he 
is  to  play,  he  then  learns  the  pedal 
section  and  with  both  parts  in  mind 
is  able  to  play  without  rel  erring  to 
his  sheets. 

He  has  been  able  to  play  the  or- 
gan for  the  past  22  years,  and  'tor 
17  years  he  has  been  organist  lor 
the  Plymouth  County  Neighborhood' 
Convention    which     is     held    aAch 


bit  of  merchandise  can  be  instant-  i 

ly    found.     He    also    carries    on    a 

;  chair-seat    caning    business,    which 

i  he   learned    while    at   Perkins,    and 

i  draws    his    patrons    from    far    and 

wide. 

Clerk  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Upon  leaving  Perkins  Insti- 
tute  in  1917,  Stanley  UUllillPSB'Tl' 
position  as  clerk  at  the  Middle- 
boro Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  retaine<i 
that  position  during  the  war. 
He  then  decided  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  established 
a  shop  on  South  Main  street. 

He  is  able  to  find  his  way  through 
town  unescorted,  and  relying  upon 
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Dovie  Mae  Yocum  Is  Lat- 
est Handicapped  Child 
At  Perkins' 


Arriving  on  Thursday  from  Texas,, 
Dovie  Mae  Yocum  becomes  the  fif-i 
teenth  deaf-blind  pupil  enrolled  thisi 
year  in  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts    School     for     the     Blind. 
This    is    the   largest   aggregation   ofj 
doubly    handicapped     children     evurj 
gathered    in   one    place   (or    instruc- 
tion.    All   work   for  deaf-blind   chil- 
dren began  just  one  hundred   years 
ago,  for   Laura  Bridgman,   the   first 
ever  to  be   taught,   entered  Perkins 
on  October  4,  1837.     Since  then  this 
department    has    grown    to    be    the 
largest    in    the    world    and   the    in- 
struction  the   most   advanced. 

Dovie  Mae  is  fifteen  years  old  and 
lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  Because  she  had  her 
faculties  until  that  age  Dovie  has  re- 
tained her  speech  and  has  built  up 
an. interesting  way  of  keeping  com- 
munication with  the  world,  which 
might  be  called  a  form  of  the  touch 
system.  "When  she  wants  to  know 
anything  she  asks  a  question  fol- 
lowed by  the  command,  "hit  me". 
For  example,  "If  this  is  Friday,  hit 
me!"  And  upon  receiving  a  tap. 
she  is  content  with  the  information 
supplied.  Dovie  was  brought  from 
her  home  in  Silverton,  Texas,  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  head  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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other  PupUs  Admitted 

Two  other  deaf-blind  pupils  have 
been  admitted  to  Perkins  this  year. 
j  Gloria   Shipman    was    brought   from 
j  her   home    in    Cape   Girardeau,    Mo., 
by  her   father   earlier   in   the  week. 
,  She  is   nine  years   old.     Four-year- 
old  Ralph  Gantz  arrived  from  Den- 
j  ver,    Colo.,    last    Sunday.       Neither 
I  of  these  children  has  learned  to  talk 
and  the  development  of  speech  will 
be    one   of    the    first   steps  an    their 
education.      The    unique    feature    of 
the  program  at  Perkins  is  that  chil- 
dren of  this  type  can  be  taught  to 
speak  and  to  understand  the  speech 
of    others    without    the    use    of    the 
sign  language  or  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. 

The  other  pupils  in  the  depart- 
ment range  in  age  from  the  seven- 
year-old  Allen  twins,  Margaret  and 
James,  from  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  who 
made  their  start  last  year,  to  Win- 
throp  Chapman  of  Redfield.  S.  D., 
nineteen,  who  will  complete  require- 
ments for  graduation  in  June.  Oth- 
er pupils  are  Leonard  Dowdy  of 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  Carmela  Otero  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Patricia  Honians  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  John  Heald  of  Mil- 
ford,  N.  H.,  Annie  Lozo  of  Clare- 
mont,  N.  H.,  Efrrl  Martin  of  Winoo- 
ski,  Vt.,  Grace  Casefla  of  Walthani, 
William  Zarr  of  West  Springfield 
and    Clifton    Sears    of    Cummiiigton. 
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BLIND  SALISBURY 
MAN  PASSES  BAR 


(F 


EXAMINATIONS 


Norman  Neal  Pike,  young  Salisbury 
man    who   does   not   allow   blindness^ 
to  be  a  handicap  to  him,  was  one  of  I 
the   266    candidates   who    passed    the  I 
Massachusetts  bar  examinations,  ac- 
cording   to   an   announcement   made 
today.  Another  who  passed  was  Timo- 
thy   Raymond   Sullivan,     13     Spring 
street,  this  city. 

Pike  is  the  son  of  Patrolman  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Pike  and  lives  at  Sal- 
isbury Beach.  He  has  been  blind  since 
he  suffered  a  sunstroke  when  seven' 
years  old.  He  received  his  education' 
from  the  Perkins  Instituie  for  the 
Blind  at  WateilUWIl  liliT  at  Boston 
University   Law   school. 

Last  March  the  citizens  of  Salisbury 
recognized  his  ability  by  electing  him 
to  a  three-year  term  on  the  school 
committee.  He  plans  to  engage  in 
practice  in  this  vicinity. 


BLIND  MUSICIANS 
PRESEN[RECITAL 

John  J.  Duffy  and  Water- 
bury  Violinist-Singer 
Heard  at  Bond 

John  J.  DuflEy^  blind  musician,  of 
Hartford,  and  Antonio  Martone,  blind 
tenor  and  violinist  of  Waterbury,  gav« 
a  recital  in  the  English  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Bond  Frida"  evening. 

Frank  Rourke,  blind  tenor  of  this 
city,  was  unable  to  take  part  because 
of  illness.  This  was  the  first  re- 
cital of  several  which  Mr.  Duffy  hope* 
to  organize  with  a  group  of  blind  mu- 
sicians as  artists. 

Mr.  Duffy,  well  known  for  his  lec- 
ture recitals  of  previous  seasons, 
played  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
f  oven's  Moonlight  Sonata,  his  own 
arrangement  of  Grieg's  "I  Love  Thee," 
the  Chopin  Mazurka  in  B  flat  major, 
Delius'  "On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo 
in  Spring,"  Griffes'  "White  Peacock" 
and  Filler's  "Toy  Soldiers"  froni 
"Three  Miniatures." 

Mr.  Martone's  first  group  was  three 
violin  numbers  including  the  Mlyn- 
arsky  Mazurka  in  G,  the  Romance 
from  the  Second  Concerto  by  Wien- 
iawski  and  the  Scherzo  by  Van  Goens. 

His  vocal  group  Included  Lehniann'8 
"Ah!  Moon  of  My  Delight"  from  "In 
a  Persian  Garden,"  Schumann's  set- 
ting of  "Du  Bist  Wie  Eine  Blume"  and 
Mana  Zucca's  "I  Love  Life,"  conclud- 
ing with  four  songs  composed  by  Mr. 
Duffy,  "The  Last  Hour,"  "Cradle 
Song,"  "Absent"  and  "Only  Me  and 
Thee." 

Mr.  Duffy  sang  Watts'  "Blue  Are 
Thine  Eyes"  and  the  Delius  "Lullaby." 
Phihp  Treggor  accompanied  Mr.  Mar- 
tone  and  Mr.  Duffy's  songs.  The 
program  was  concluded  with  Mr. 
Duffy's  improvisation  on  Chopin's  O 
Minor  Prelu^j,^j^us  28j  No.  20. 
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HAVERHILL  TRIO 
PASS  STATE  BAR 
TESTS  IN  BOSTON 

Grad,     Gordon,     Wheeler 

Notified  By  Board  Of 

Examiners 


Vinson  W.  Grad,  sou  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Grad,  82  North  ave- 
nue; Louis  A.  Gordon,  son  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  L.  Gordon,  6  Columbia  Park, 
and  Benjamin  J.  Wheeler,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Kolodziej,  344  Wash- 
ington street,  were  among  the  266 
men  and  women  notified  by  the  state 
board  of  bar  examiners  that  they  had 
passed  the  Massachusetts  bar  exami- 
nations. 

The  three  Haverhill  men  were 
among  the  561  applicants  who  took 
the  examination  July  1.  A  total  of 
47.4  per  cent  of  those  who  took  the 
examination,  passed.  The  percentage 
to  pass  is  slightly  above  the  average, 
William  Harold  Hitchcock,  chairman 
of  the  board,  announced. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  will  be 
made  to  the  Sup'-emc  court  Nov.  1  and 
if  no  objection  is  made  on  that  date,  I 
candidates   will  be  officially   admitted  \ 
to  the  bar  two  days  later.      A  total  of 
14  women  appeared  on  the  list. 

Timothy  R.  Sullivan,  13  Spring 
street,  Newburyport;  and  N.  Neal  Pike, 
42  Central  avenue,  Salisbury  Beach, 
were  among  those  from  Essex  county 
who  passed. 

Pike  has  been  blind  since  he  was 
seven  years  of  age. 

The  young  Salisbury  man,  who  is 
the  son  of  Police  Oflficer  James  D. 
Pike,  graduated  from  Pprkin.';  Tnst.it.iif.p 


for  the  Blind  and  Boston  university 
last  June.  He  took  the  bar  examina- 
tions in  June.  At  the  annual  town 
meeting  last  March  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  committee. 

Suddenly  stricken  with  blindness 
at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  where  he  remained 
for  11  years.  Another  brother,  Irvin 
Pike,  is  a  member  of  the  Salisbury 
police  force. 

The  three  Haverhill  men  are  grad- 
uates of  Haverhill  High  school. 
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YOUNG  SAUSBURF 

i  MAN,  sightless; 

PASSES  BAR  TES1 

f 

Norman  Neal  Pike  Is 

Among  266  Given 
(l  License 
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Norman  Neal  Pike,  young  Salisbury 
man  who  does  not  permit  blindness 
to  be  a  handicap  to  him,  was  one  of 
the  266  candidates  who  passed  the 
Massachusetts  bar  examinations. 

Plk&  is  the  son  of  Patrolman  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Pike  and  lives  ^t  Salis- 
bury Beach.  He  has  been  blind  since 
he  suffered  a  sunstroke  when  seven 
years  old.  He  received  his  education 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown  and  at  Boston 
University  Law  school. 

Last  March,  the  citizens  of  Salis- 
bury recognized  his  ability  by  elect- 
ing him  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
school  committee. 


J.^J^^aaaJ^^27^  I9.?Z- 

war  on  a  war  anthem 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 
It's  a  dull  summer  when  some 
hot-blooded  Southern  patriot 
doesn't  rise  to  object  eloquently 
to  a  well-known  piece  of  litera- 
ture or  art  as  "an  insult  to  the 
South."  This  time,  the  item  that 
has  roused  a  furore  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  or  at  least 
among  five  State  presidents  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  is  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public." Because  its  "whole  tenor 
is  untrue  to  the  South,"  they  de- 
mand it  be  expunged  from  all 
church  and  public  school  song 
books. 

Maybe  it  is  "a  product  of  an 
inflamed  mind,  written  during 
the  excitement  of  war,"  as  the 
U,  D.  C.  charges.  But  so  is  all 
war  poetry,  and  Miss  Howe  was 
pretty  mild  as  compared  with 
Francis  Scott  Key  in  the  way  he 
cracked  down  on  the  British  in 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

In  these  troubled  times,  it 
may  be  foresighted  Jo  keep  a 
good  resounding  war  anthem  on 
hand.  In  any  event,  let's  not 
fight  the  war  between  the  States 
again  because  of  this  one.- 


\     Norman    Pike,    young    Salisbury, 
man  who  does  not  allow  blindness  I 
to   be  a  handicap,  was  one  of  the 
266     candidates     who     passed    the 
Massachusetts   bar  examination  re- 
cently ,  Mr.    Pike    is    the    son    of 
Patrolman  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Pike 
and    lives  at  Salisbury    Beach.    He 
has  been  blind  since  he  suffered  a 
sunstroke  when  seven  years  old.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Per- 
kins    Institute     for  the     Blin(f"*?fr 
Water  town -an^  "at  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Last  March,   the 
citizens  of  Salisbury  recognized  his 
ability  by  electing  him  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  school  committee 
He  plans  to  engage  in  pratice  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home  town. 
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^         Doctor    Addresses    Club. 

PLYMOUTH,  Sept.  28.— Dr.  Oscar 
Blomquist  of  Laconia  offered  an  in- 
teresting talk  Monday,  pertaining 
to  his  vocation,  at  the  weekly  lunch- 
eon session  of  the  Plymouth  Rotary 
club.  Clyde  Richardson  gave  a  brief 
talk  concerning  the  Perkins'  Tpsti- 
tute  for  the  Blind.  Glea"'L.  Rand, 
president,  presided.  Guests  were  Dr. 
Blomquist  of  Laconia.  Charles  Whit- 
tlesey of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and 
George  Home  of  Meredith 
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Where  Barriers  Are  Lowered 

Completion  of  a  Century's  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts, 
as  Started  by  Dr.  Howe's    Education  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
Is  to  Be  Celebrated  at  the  Perkins  Institution 


JUST  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  thiS  Octobei, 
little  Laura  Bridgman  was  persuaded 
to  lay  aside  the  old  boot  she  fondled 
in  place  of  a  doll  and  leave  her  farm 
home  near  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  to 
accompany  her  parents  to  Boston.  Hav- 
ing lost  both  sight  and  hearing  in 
infancy,  this  seven-year-old  child  had 
had  little  contact  with  the  world  about 
her  until  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
learning  of  her  double  handicap,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  release  her  from 
darkness  and  silence. 

Dr.  Howe's  experiment  was  successful, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  deaf-blind 
have  had  a  means  of  becoming  edu- 
cated, of  bridging  that  chasm  of  sepa- 
ration which  formerly  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  inevitable  cross  of  those 
who  seemed  able  neither  to  see  nor 
hear.  The  centenary  is  to  be  observed 
on  Oct.  4  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Daniel  and  Harmony  Bridgman, 
sturdy  New  England  farmers,  had' had 
little  time  to  spend  with  their  daughter, 
and  her  only  companion  had  been  a 
"poor  innocent"  known  as  Uncle  Asa 
Tenney,  who  took  the  child  for  long 
country  walks  and  somehow  made  her 
aware  of  grass  and  trees  and  flowers. 


With  the  same  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy which  had  led  him  to  participate 
in  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence 
and  the  subsequent  relief  work  among 
Cretan  refugees.  Dr.  Howe  had  under- 
taken the  directorship  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  which  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  a 
young  Boston  physician,  had  founded 
in  1829.  From  the  start  of  his  work  in 
this  capacity  he  had  had  in  mind  the 
equipping  of  blind  persons  to  take  an 
active  and  contributory  part  in  the 
normal  activity  about  them.  He  was  the 
pioneer  in  educational  work  with  those 
who  were  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  who, 
previous  to  his  experiment,  had  had  no 
means  of  learning  the  use  of  language. 

To  the  school  in  Pearl  Street,  housed 
in  a  mansion  given  by  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  after  whom  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  later  derived  its  name,  Laura  was 
brought  by  her  parents  in  1837.  In  her 
book,  "Perkins  Institution  and  Its  Deaf- 
Blind  Pupils,"  Anna  Gardner  Fish  de- 
scribes how,  with  tender 
patience,  Dr.   Howe   led  ~ 

his  little  pupil,  step  by 
step,  into  happy  contact 
with  a  world  before  shut 
out  of  her  experience. 
There  was  no  path  hewn 
by  former  educators  to 
guide  him. 


By  Pearl  Strachan 

After  giving  her  time 
to  acquaint  herself  with 
other  little  blind  girls  in 
the  school,  he  made  his 
first      experiments      by 
pasting      paper      labels 
with    raised    letters    on 
common  objects  such  as 
keys,      knives,      spoons, 
books,  and  so  on.  Feeling 
the    objects    and    their 
accompanying        labels, 
the  child's  tiny  fingers 
learned    to    distinguish 
the  curves  of  one  word 
from   another,   and   the 
corresponding   meaning. 
A  gentle  pat  on  the  head 
was    her    reward,     and 
quickly       she       became 
eager   for   this   sign    of 
approval.   Having   prac- 
ticed   this    exercise    for 
several    days,    she    was 
given  a  number  of  ob- 
jects without  labels,  and 
the  task  of  sorting  the 
right    labels    for    them 
out    of    a    mixed    heap 
was   set   her.   The   next 
step  was  to  provide  her 


with  a  knowledge  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  sign  for  "book,"  for  exam- 
ple. Labels  were  cut  up  into  separate 
letters,  and  Laura  learned  to  assemble 
them  again. 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
the  educational  process  developed,  until 
Laura  had  reached  the  stage  of  well- 
rounded  academic  education.  Although 
she  never  learned  to  articulate,  or  to 
follow  speech  by  vibration,  as  children 
are  being  taught  by  the  more  modern 
methods,  she  carried  on  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  her  many  friends, 
and  passed  a  useful,  contented  life  at 
the  institution.  She  passed  on  there  in 
1889,  leaving  many  examples  of  her  fine 
handiwork,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
historical  museum  of  the  vast,  hand- 
some building  in  Watertown,  which  is 
now  the  center  of  the  school. 


Perhaps  Bertha,  the  blind  daughter  of 
Caleb  Plummer,  the  toymaker  of  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  had  her  proto- 
type in  Laura  Bridgman,  for  Charles 
Dickens,  only  three  years  before  he 
wrote  that  Christmas  story  of  1845,  had 
made  his  first  visit  lo  the  United  States. 
While  in  Boston  he  had  gone  with 
Charles  Sumner  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, where  Laura's  progress  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  him  that,  ac- 
cording to  diaries  of  various  contem- 
poraries of  his,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  her  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
visit  to  the  school.  His  "American 
Notes"  quote  several  pages  of  Dr.  Howe's 
record  of  the  child's  development,  and 
it  was  his  publicati^jn  of  the  incident 
that  acquainted  the  mother  of  the 
brilliant  Helen  Keller  with  the  work  of 
the  institution.  Miss  Keller  entered 
Perkins  in  1889  and  remained  enrolled 
there  until  1893. 

The  change  that  Dr.  Howe's  teaching 
wrought  in  Laura  Bridgman  during  the 
ages  of  8  and  13  can  be  estimated  to 
some  extent  by  the  passage  from 
Dickens's  "Notes":  ^ 

"Her  face  was  radiant  with  intel- 
ligence and  pleasure.  Her  hair,  braided 
by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about  a 
head,  whose  intellectual  capacity  and 
development  were  beautifully  expressed 
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DR.    SAMUEL    GRIDLEY    HOWE   AS   A   YOUNG    MAN 

He  Appeared   Thus    When   He   Became   Director   of   the  Perkins    Institution.    From 

an  Oil   Portrait    by  Jane  Stuart 


in  its  gracefvil  outline, 
and  its  broad,  open 
brow;  her  dress,  ar- 
ranged by  herself,  was 
a  pattern  of  neatness 
and  simplicity;  the  work 
she  had  knitted  lay  be- 
side her;  her  writing 
book  was  on  the  desk 
she  leaned  upon — from 
the  mournful  ruin  of 
such  bereavement,  there 
had  slowly  risen  up  this 
gentle,  tender,  guileless, 
grateful-hearted  being." 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  Jr., 
the  present  and  fourth 
director  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  working  hard  to 
extend  the  deaf-blind 
department  and  with  an 
increasing  number  of 
pupils  whom  it  can  ac- 


commodate this  branch  of  the  school  is 
performing  astonishing  feats.  Its  head 
teacher,  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  is  teaching 
little  ones  doubly  handicapped  to  hear 
the  ordinary  spoken  word  by  feeling  the 
vibrations  of  the  speaker's  throat  and 
lips.  The  method,  known  as  "Tadoma," 
a  word  coined  from  the  names  of  two 
pupils,  is  one  which  she  learned  from 
Miss  Sophia  Alcom,  its  discoverer.  By 
their  hands  on  the  throat  and  mouth 
of  a  speaker,  children  who  might  other-  i 
wise  not  know  the  words  of  those  about 
them  are  developing  the  normal  vocabu- 
lary of  other  youngsters  of  their  years. 

Now  the  Perkins  Institution  furnishes 
the  visually  handicapped  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  states  when  there  is 
room,  with  full  educational  opportunity 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school,  | 
specializing  in  musical  training,  and 
equipping  its  graduates  to  take  a  nor- 
mal position  in  their  own  social  en-  i 
vironment. 
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\  Watertown  men  who  recently  passed 
I  the  bar  examinations  include :   Charles 

P.  Eaton,  144  Winsor  Avenue;  David 
!f.     Erickson,     40     Longfellow     Road; 

George      F.     Haworth,      16      Appleton 

Street;   and  Leverett  L.  Preble,  Jr.,  22 

Clyde  Road. 

Proving  his  ability  as  a  student 
against  a  large  field  of  the  unhandi- 
capped,  Charles  P.  Eaton,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Eaton,  of  144  Win- 
sor Avenue,  successfully  passed  the  ex- 
aminations held  July  1st  for  admit- 
tance to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Mr. 
Eaton  will  shortly  be  sworn  in  before 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  with  the 
many  other  candidates  from  all  over 
the  State  who  qualified  to  become 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  He 
was  graduated  from  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  Watertown,  from 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, cum  laude,  and  this  year  was 
among  the  law  school  graduates  at 
Boston  University. 


Photo  by  Margaret  Bourke-Whlte 

FRONT     ENTRANCE    AND    TOWER     OF     THE    HOWE    BUILDING,     PERKINS 
INSTITUTION,      WHICH      HELPS      HANDICAPPED      CHILDREN      TO      FIND 

HAPPINESS 


to. 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Watertown  has  TOT  tne  "past 
three  years  been  giving  a  course  in 
salesmanship,  and  has  just 
launched  a  project  whereby  the 
sightless  may  oe  helprd  to  help 
themselves  through  the  sale^  of 
magazine  subscriptions.  The  co- 
operation of  the  public  is  being 
sought  in  this  connection. 


New  Organist  in  Vi^W^^cm 

John  F.  Hartwell,  formerlf  or- 
ganist in  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Maiden,  the  Second  and 
Pilgrim  Congregational  churches 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  Union 
Congregational  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, has  become  organist  and 
music  director  for  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Waltham.  Mr. 
Hartwell  has  been  connected  for 
a  number  <jf  years  with  the  Per- 
kins Institutit  ■•  and  MassaChu- 
sefFs  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown.  ~»-.-.- 

The  church  will  hold  its  first 
tall  Sunday  evening  program  to- 
morrow at  7  P.M.,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  organ  concert  by 
Dr.  Minor  C.  Baldwin,  who  was 
solo  organist  at  the  World's  Fair, 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  has 
given  concerts  in  the  Royal  Al- 
\  bert  HaJl  in  London,  England. 
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ViQcational  Service  Day  was  ob- 
served at  the  Rotary  Meeting  Mon- 
day noon  at  the  Pemigewasset  when 
Br.  0:car  Bloniquist,  a  member  of 
the  Laoonia  Rotary  Club,  and  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  local  club,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  care  of  the  feet.  It  was 
a  fine  dissertation  containing  much 
valuable  information.  Clyde  Richard- 
son gave  a  short  talk  on  the  work  of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown,  where  he  has  been  a 
student  for  the  past  few  years. 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Commit- 
tee L.  M.  Huntress  introduced  the 
speakers  and  President  Glea  L.  Rand 
presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
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Bafitness 


A  hundred  years  ago  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  4,  there  began  in  Bos- 
ton a  successful  attempt  which 
ifor  thousands  of  years  had  been 
accounted  impossible.  Laura 
Bridgman,  a  deaf  and  blind  child 
from  New  Hampshire,  was  ad- 
mitted on  that  day  to  '.-he  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind, 
"Where  the  great  leader,  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  took  her  into  his 
care.  Her  life  had  been  one  of 
silent,  perpetual  darkness — abso- 
lutely cut.  off  from  communica- 
tion with  any  human  being 
round  about  her,  deprived  of  all 
knowledge  of  words,  denied  all 
but  the  most  rudimentary  hu- 
man contact.  M-"  of  science  in 
England  and  elsewhere  were  fully 
agreed'  that  neither  this  child 
nor  anyone  like  her  could  ever 
gain  education  and  take  an  in- 
telligent relation  to  life. 

Dr.  Howe  went  to  work,  slowly, 
patiently.  He  began^  as  a  com- 
petent writer  has  recently  sum- 
marized his  procedure,  by  offer- 
ing Laura  "a  few  common  objects 
—a  spoon,  a  key,  a  book— he 
pasted  on  each  a  label  bearing 
the  name  in  embossed  letters  and 
led  her  to  recrjnize  each  by 
touch.  Next  she  was  giVen  de- 
tached labels  to  be  placed  on  the 
right  article.  Later  the  label  was 
c'-"-  'nto  separp'--'  letters  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  assemble 
them  into  the  word  she  had  felt 
with  her  fingers.  So  daily  and 
1  week  upon  week  these  and  similar 


exercises  went  on  lor  snort  peri- 
ods at  a  time."  The  child  long  re- 
m-^ined  unconscious  of  the  pur- 
pose of  these  efforts.  "But  at 
last  came  what  has  been  called 
the  supreme  moment  in  Laura 
Bridgman's  history,  when  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her, 
he-  intellect  began  to  work,  she 
perceived  that  here  was  a  means 
of  ci^—munication  with  those 
about  her." 

From  this  radiant  moment 
there  came  an  intellectual  lisht 
which  has  shed  beneficent  rays 
not  only  upon  Laura  Bridgman, 
but  also,  through  the  following 
century,  upon  a  long  line  of  hu- 
man beings  similarly  afflicted.  A 
foremost  case,  of  course,  is  that' 
of  Helen.  Keller,  who  attained, 
powers  of  expression  even  by  her 
voice,  and  not  merely  by  use  of 
the  finger  alphabet  as  in  the 
Bridgman  instance.  Today  in 
the  Perkins  Listitution  at  Water- 
town  there  are  as  many  as  fif- 
teen deaf  and  blind  pupils,  the 
largest  group  of  this  kind  assem- 
bled under  one  roof  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world. 

Her  "sunny  home"  Laura 
Bridgman  called  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  others  feel  the  sun- 
light there  nov;,  as  will  still  more  i 
■who  come  after.  In  the  presence  1 
of  such  a  good  and  noble  achieve- 
ment, it  is  well  to  be  reminded, 
on  this  centennial  occasion,  of 
Dr.  Howe's  pioneering — the  dis- 
coverer indeed  of  a  New  World 
for  "children  of  the  silent  night." 
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Per  kins  J  Institute    for    Blind    Celebrates 
CentenaryThis    Month;     Director 


elen  Keller 
SchooFs  Most 
Famous  Pupil 

Inrlividual    Treatment    the 
.  Cigliiights    of    Methods 
Evolved  Through  Years 


Reviews    History 


(This  month  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Water- 
tcivn,  Massachusetts.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  event,  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director  of  the  institute,  has  written 
two  articles  for  the  Transcript  on 
the  i7istitute's  history  and  activities 
The  first  article  follows.) 

By  Gabriel  Farrell 

Director,  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind 
A  century  ago  eminent  sci- 
entists in  England  and  teach- 
ers of  thie  deaf  in  America  de- 
creed with  all  finality  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  for  children 
who  were  blind,  deaf  and,  con- 
sequently, mute.  Such  children 
seemed  destined  to  live  in  dark- 
ness and  in  silence.  But  now  a 
more  hopeful  story  can  be  told, 
for  within  the  last  few  years 
methods  of  instruction  have 
been  so  perfected  that  triply 
handicapped  children  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  to  under- 
stand the  speech  of  others  with- 
out the  use  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances or  resort  to  manual 
signs.  With  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  communication  thus 
opened,  regular  school  work  can 
be  pursued  and  education,  con- 
sidered impossible  a  century 
ago,  is  now  the  right  of  all  chil- 
dren who  are  deaf,  blind  and 
mute. 

The  opening  of  the  doors  for 
the  triply  handicapped  began 
just  one  hundred  years  ago.  For 
it  was  on  Oct.  4,  1837,  that 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  deaf, 
blind  mute  ever  to  be  educated, 
entered  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Boston.  Her  re- 
lease from  the  dark  silence, 
which  has  been  hailed  as  "one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,'' 
was  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  notable  career  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first 
director  of  Perkins  and  one  of 
the  great  educators  of  that  gen- 
eration. Laura  was  seven  years 
old  when  she  left  her  home  near 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  having  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing  and  most  of 
the  sense  of  smell  as  a  conse- 
quence of  scarlet  fever  con- 
tracted when  she  was  two  years 
old. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATIENCE 
OF  DR.  HOWE 

Perhaps  it  was  because  leaders 
of  that  day  were  so  certain  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  such  a 
child,  or  perhaps  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  "no 
wreck  of  humanity  so  shattered 
or  so  crippled"  but  that  Dr.  Howe 
found  interest  in  it,  that  this  val- 
iant soul  threw  all  of  his  ingenui- 
ty, patience  and  persistence  into 
the  task  of  reaching  the  impris- 
oned mind  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
Howe  had  just  established  Per- 
kins, the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  America,  and  later  he 
was  to  found  the  first  school  for 
idiots.  Before  this  he  had  shared 
with  Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek 
fight  for  freedom.  Later  he  was '; 
to  marry  Julia  Ward,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  after,  he  is  all  but  for- 
gotten while  his  wife's  name  is 
jmperishably  preserved  through 
her  Fat  tie  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Despite  all  this,  the  soul  of  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Ho-^e  is  still  march- 
in";   on    in   the   lives   of   handi- 

•  c.^T^er'  children  who  owe  to  him 
tb..]-,  freedom  and  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

Since  no  deaf-blind  person  had 
here- Ci ore  been  taught,  Dr.  Howe 
was  fiiced  with  the  momentous 
P"ebl?m  of  deciding  hOw  to  be- 

^  gin  and  what  medium  to  emplov. 
"One  of  two  ways  was  to  be 
adopted,"  wrote  Dr.  Howe,  "the 
first  and  easiest  was  to  go  on 
and  build  up  a  system  of  signs 
.  .  .  Such  a  language  could  be 
taught  easily  ...  but  it  would 
have  been  rude  and  imperfect. 
,  .  .  When  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  abstract  matters  and 
moral  questioi!fe  it  would  have 
been  utterly  at  fault.  ...  The 
other  plan  was  to  teach  her  a 
system  of  purely  arbitrary  signs, 
by  combinations  of  which  she 
could  give  the  names  of  anything 
and  everything,  that  is,  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  For  this 
she  would  only  have  to  learn 
twenty-six  signs,  but  having 
learned  them,  she  could  express 
countless  modifications  of 
thought  by  combining  them  in 
countless  ways." 

DIFFICULT  TO  PUT 
THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE 

This  theory  was  sound  and 
simple.  But  how  convey  the  idea 
of  letters  and  the  combination 
of  letters  to  a  deaf,  blind  child? 
Here  is  where  the  imagination 
oi  Dr.  Howe  had  full  play.  He 
had  already  devised  an  embossed 
line  type  lor  the  blind  to  read 
Wi.xi  oneir  fingers,  and  takmg 
ooj'JCus  of  daily  use,  a  key  ai^d  j! 
a '..peon,  and  later  a  knife  and 
a  -jjck,  he  attached  to  the.se  .b- ' 


j  3^  3  labels  bearing  their  names 
in  -aised  letters.   The  child  was 
n., --3  10  feel  these  objects  and  i 
t.^     ./ord.s  designating  them  un- I 
ti      -.he    associated   name    with 
o~.  ...i.    The   nexc   step   was   toi 
a-;  :'ch  the  labels  from  the  ob-  j 
j.-.s   and-  the   pupil,   given   an  | 
object,  was  taught  to  find  the! 
r:giit  name  for  it.  The  third  step 
was  to  cut  the  letters  of  the  word 
apart  and  ask  the  child  to  pick 
out  the  letters  which  formed  the  I 
name   of   the  object  given   her. ' 
A  long,  slow,  tedious  process,  but 
it  worked,  and,  pressing  on  step 
by  step,  Laura  Bridgman  learned 
to  use  words  as  a  normal  person 
and  to  employ  language  to  ex- 
press thoughts  and  ideas.   From 
a    hopeless,    handicapped    child 
she  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most 
widely    known    women    in    the 
world.    Laura   learned   to   write 
Wit^  a  pencil,  and  her  daily  jour- 
nal is  one  of  the  chief  measures 
of  her  progress,  but  she  never 
learned  to  talk,  even  though  Dr. 

Howe  believed  it  posible  if  he 
had  had  time  to  teach  her. 

Many  visitors  came  to  Perkins 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
see  this  phenomenal  child,  but 
perhaps  the  most  notable  was 
Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the 
school  with  Charles  Sumnec  in 
January,  1842.  So  interested  was 
Dickens  that,  as  a  teacher  re- 
corded, he  "did  not  deign  to  no- 
tice anything  or  anybody  except 
Laura."  In  his  American  Notes, 
Dickens  devoted  foui'teen  of  the 
thirty  pages  given  to  Boston  to 
a  description  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  After  quoting  long 
accounts  of  Laura's  progress, 
Dickens  wrote:  "The  name  of 
her  great  benefactor  and  friend 
who  writes  it  is  Dr.  Howe.  There 
are  not  many  persons,  I  hope 
and  believe,  who,  after  reading 
these  passages,  can  ever  hear 
that  name  with  indifference." 

Some  forty  years  later  the 
reading  of  this  account  of  the 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman 
in  the  American  Notes  by  a 
woman  in  Alabama  formed  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  which 
reaches  into  the  present  day. 
New  hope  flooded  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  for  she  had  a  child 
also  deprived  of  sight  and  hear- 
ingn.  This  child  was  Helen  Kel- 
ler, then  six  years  old.  Contact 
was  soon  made  with  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  second  director  of 
Perkins,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  a  teacher,  trained  in  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Howe,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Alabama  home. 

HELEN  KELLER 

AT  PERKINS  IN  1889 

Fifty   years   ago   last   March, 
this   teacher,   Anne  Sullivan,   a 
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graduate  ot  FerKins  m  tne  pre- 
vious June,  met  Helen  Keller 
for  the  first  time.  The  story  of 
the  remarkable,  interwoven  lives 
of  these  two  women  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.  When 
Anne  Sullivan,  later  Mrs.  Macy, 
went  to  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
she  took  with  her  a  doll,  the 
gift  of  the  girls  of  Perkins,  and 
dressed  by  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  was  still  living  at  the 
school.  This  doll  became  the 
subject  of  Helen's  first  lesson 
when  the'  new  teacher  spelled 
the  letters  d,  o,  1,  1,  into  her 
hand  'n  the  manual  alphabet. 
Response  to  the  underlying  idea 
that  finger  positions  I'epresent- 
ed  the  names  of  objects  was  evi- 
dent in  three  weeks,  and  from 
there  on  Helen's  onward  march 
to  heights  of  genius  and  great- 
ness has  been  unimpeded.  In 
October,  1889,  Helen  Keller 
came  to  Perkins,  remaining 
there  until  September,  1893, 
when  she  entered  the  Cam- 
bridge School  for  Girls  and  later 
Radcliffe  College  from  which 
she  was  graduated  in   1904. 

Both  before^  and  after  Helen 
Keller  there  ""have  been  other 
deaf-blind  pupils  at  Perkins— a 
total  of  about  twenty-five  during 
The  century  which  is  how  closing. 
Most  of  them  came,  learned  and 
left  and  are  little  known.  A  few 
may  be  remembered.  Some  older 
people,  especially  •  New  England- 
ers,  may  recall  Edith  Thomas  of 
Chelsea  who  came  to  Perkins  in 
1887.  the  first  deaf-blind  Dupil  of 
the  new  kindergarten  founded 
rhat  year  and  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  eaf- 
blind  oupil  of  Perkin.s  was  Tom- 
my Stringer,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1891,  a  "mere 
lump  of  breathing  clay."  It  took 
a  long  time  to  strike  the  spark  of 
life  In  Tommy  and  it  was  done  by 
the  same  methods  as  before  and 
by  th?;  word  b-r-e-a-d,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  the  instinct  of 
hunger  was  the  only  one  alert  in 
the  lad.  After  days  and  days  of 
giving  him  bread  and  spelling 
the  word  in  his  hand,  he  bright- 
ened up  and  voluntarily  spelled 
"b-r"  as  he  took  a  mouthful  of 
bread.  The  victory  was  won! 
Tommy's  education  had  begun. 
Tommy,  now  a  man  of  nearly 
fifty,  is  still  alive  and  lives  on  a 
farm  in  central  New  York,  where 
he  makes  fruit  baskets. 

(Mr.  Parrel's  second  article  will 
appear  in  next  Wednesday's  Tran- 
script J 


BLIND, DEAF  SCHOOL 
TO  MARK  A  CENTURY 

Perkins  Institution   Began  Its 

Work  With  the  Education 

of  Laura  Bridgeman 


HELEN   KELLER  WAS  PUPIL 


New  Technique  Is  Used  Now  to 
Teach  Speech  to  Mute  Children 
— 'Amazing  Progress' Reported 


By  GABRIEL  FAERELL, 

Director,  Perkins  Institution 

A  century  of  increasing  success 
in  bringing  speecli  and  understand- 
ing to  children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  and  consequently  mute 
is  to  be  celebrated  tomorrow.  For 
it  was  on  Oct.  4,  1837,  that  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  first  deaf -blind  mute 
ever  to  be  educated,  entered  Perk- 
ins Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  At  that  time  scientists  in 
Engl.and  and  America  decreed  with 
all  finality  that  nothing  could  be 
done  for  such  children. 

Her  release  from  the  dark  silence, 
which  has  been  hailed  as  "one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,"  was  the 
achievement  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe.  It  has  led  in  the  past  few 
years  to  ne-vv^  methods  by  which 
triply  handicapped  children  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  to  understand 
without  using  mechanical  ap- 
pliances or  manual  signs. 

Laura  was  7  years  old  v/hen  she 
left  her  home  near  Hanover,  N.  H., 
having  lost  her  sight  and  hearing 
and  most  of  the  sense  of  smell  as 
a  consequence  of  scarlet  fever  con- 
tracted when  she  was  2  years  old. 
Dr.  Howe  had  just  established  Per- 
kins, the  first  school  for  the  blind 
in  America,  and  he  had  already  de- 
vised an  embossed  type  for  the 
blind  to  read  with  their  fingers. 

As  a  start  with  Laura,  he  at- 
tached to  a  key  and  a  spoon  labels 
bearing  their  names  in  raised  let- 
ters. The  child  was  made  to  feel 
both  until  she  associated  name  with 
object.  The  next  step  was  to  de- 
tach the  labels  and  to  give  Laura 
an  object  for  which  she  must  find 
the  right  name.  The  third  step 
was  to  cut  the  letters  of  the  word 
apart  and  ask  the  child  to  pick  out 
the  letters  which  formed  the  name 
of  the  object  given  her. 

Learned  to  Keep  a  Journal 

A  long,  slow,  tedious  process,  but 
it  worked,  and  Laura  Bridgman 
learned  to  use  words  as  a  normal 
person  and  to  employ  language  to 
express  thoughts  and  ideas.  From 
a  hopeless,  handicapped  child  she 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  women  in  the  world.  Laura 
learned  to  write  with  a  pencil  and 
kept  a  daily  journal,  but  she  never 
learned  to  talk,  even  though  Dr. 
Howe  believed  it  possible  if  he  had 
had  time  to  teach  her. 

Among  the  visitors  who  came  to 
Perkins  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  see  this  phenomenal  child  was 
Charles  Dickens,  who  devoted  four- 
teen pages  of  his  "American 
Notes"  to  a  description  of  Perkins 
and  of  her  education. 


Some  Tofty  yeas-s  later  fRl^read^ 
ing  of  this  account  by  a  woman  in 
Alabama  formed  the  first  link  of  a 
chain  which  reaches  into  the  pres- 
ent day.  New  hope  flooded  the  heo^t 
of  the  reader,  for  she  had  a  child 
also  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing. 
This  child  was  Helen  Keller,  then 
six  years  old.  Through  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  second  director  of  Per- 
kins, it  was  arranged  that  a  teacher, 
trained  in  the  methods  of  Dr.  Howe, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Alabama 
home. 

Fifty  years  ago  last  March  this 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  a  graduate 
of  Perkins  in  the  previous  June, 
took  to  Helen  a  doll  dressed  by 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  still  liv- 
ing at  the  school.  This  doll  became 
the  subject  of  Helen's  first  lesson 
when  the  new  teacher  spelled  the 
letters  d,  o,  1,  1,  into  her  hand  in 
the  manual  alphabet. 

Response  to  the  underlying  idea 
that    finger    positions    represented 
the  names  of  objects  was  evident  in 
three    weeks,    and    from    there    on  j 
Helen's  march  to  greatness  was  uri-  ' 
impeded.      In     October,     1889,     she  I 
came   to   Perkins,    remaining  there 
until    September,    1893,    when    she 
entered   the   Cambridge   School  for 
Girls   and  later   Radcliffe   College, 

from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1904. 

Both  before  and  after  Helen  Kel- 
ler there  have  been  other  deaf-blind 
at  Perkins,  a  total  of  about  twenty- 
five  during  the  century  which  is 
now  closing.  But  it.  is  a  far  cry 
from  those  early  days  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

With  these  modern  pupils  spell- 
ing in  the  hand  is  not  allowed.  The 
aim  is  to  make  communication  as 
normal  and  natural  as  possible  so 
ij  that  any  one,  and  not  alone  those 

I  who  know  the  manual  alphabet, 
I!  m.ay  talk  with  the  children.  Until 
jj  five  years  ago  this  was  thought  to 
iJ  be  impossible,  but  it  has  been  ac- 
r'  complished  by  the  use  of  vibration, 
i  which   has   now   become   sight  and 

II  sound  for  the  deaf-blind. 

I  The  opening  wedge  with  the  chil- 
I  dren  now  is  not  an  object  as  in  the 
[  past,  but  a  command.  Most  often 
"Bow!"  is  the  first  command.  A 
new  pupil  places  his  fingers  on  the 
teacher's  throat  where  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  muscles  can  be  felt, 
and  his  thumb  against  the  lips  to 
!  feel  their  formation.  The  teacher 
will  say  "Bow"  distinctly,  while  she 
pushes  the  child's  body  into  a  bow- 
ing position.  This  is  done  again 
and  again  until  the  muscular  action 
of  bowing  is  associated  with  the  vi- 
brations felt  when  the  command  is 
spoken. 

Teaching  to  speak  is  even  more 
difficult.  At  the  first,  the  child  has 
to  be  shown  how  to  form  his  lips 
and  hold  his  tongue  to  make  the 
fundamental  sounds.  Beginning 
with  "oo"  and  "ar,"  the  child  has 
to  learn  to  give  these  sounds  in  a 
natural  voice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  deaf- 
blind  children  are  not  "dumb"  be- 
cause  they  are   not   able   to   speak, 
but    because    never    having    heard 
people  talk  they  are  not  able  to  im- 
j  itate.   It   is   through   imitation   that 
the   power  of  speech  comes  to  the 
normal  child.    The   deaf-blind   child 
j  must    be    trained    to    hear    through 
1  vibrations  and  to  build  word  mean- 
I  ing  into  their  delicate  variations. 
I     Under  the  new  method  some  chil- 
dren have  made  amazing  progress 
■      An    older    boy,    18-year-old    Win- 
throp  "Tad"  Chapman,  from  South 
I  Dakota,   who  has  neither  seen  nor 
I  heard  since  the  age  of  3,  by  the  end 
j  of  this  school  year  will  have  com- 
I  pleted  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
'  tion  from  high  school. 
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Out  Of  The  Darkness, 

Sweet  Music 

/  " — - — «n 

John  Duffy,  Blind  Composer. 
^      Organizing  State  Group 
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By  ARTHUR  F,  SULLIVAN 

The  HHiKAJLD'S   Sightless   reporter 


HERE  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  the  er- 
roneous   behef    that    all 
blind    persons,    particu- 
.  larly    those    blind    since 

infancy,  possess  rare  musical  gifts. 
While  this  is  not  so  on  the  whole, 
there  are,  among  the  blind,  many 
persons  whose  natural  musical 
gifts  have  been  developed  through 
training — a  training  they  might 
never  had  received  had  they  had 
their  sight. 

}  Outstanding  among  these  in 
fconnecticut  is  John  Joseph  Duffy, 
.of  Hartford,  sightless  composer 
and  poet,  who  is  coming  into  prom- 
inence through  his  organization  of 
a  group  of  all  blind  Connecticut 
musicians,  who,  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  will  doubtless  be  heard 
in  many  of  the  state's  principal 
cities. 

The  story  of  John  Duffy  is  the 
story  of  a  man,  who,  though  not 
rich  in  things  the  workaday  world 
defines  as  riches,  is  rich  in  gifi:s 
of  creation,  creation  of  verse  and 
music,  which  give  him  unbounded 
pleasure  whether  or  not  the  chil- 
dren of  his  brain  ever  see  print 
or  bring  to  him  a  publisher's 
check. 

That  is  artistry,  unblemished  by 
the  taint  of  filthy  lucre  or  the 
grind  of  mass  production. 

Blind  from  infancy,  John  Duffy 
received  his  education  at  the  Con- 
necticut School  for  the  Blind  at 
Hartford  and  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion at  Watertown.^TSTSSsT 

Later  he  took  advanced  music 
courses  at  the  Yale  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  at  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

The  blind  composer  and  musi- 
cian has  a  gift  possessed  by  few 
people,  of  being  able  to  determine 
absolute  pitch.  Upon  hearing  one 
strike  any  note  on  the  piano  or 
any  other  instrument,  Duffy  can 
instantly  designate  that  note. 


Of  Musicians 

Even  as  he  is  able  to  compose 
music  of  a  deep  character,  so,  can 
Duffy  write  smooth  and  beautiful 
verse. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
there  are  perhaps  but  few  persons 
iin  Connecticut  so  well  versed  in 
musical  history  and  so  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  style  and  traits  of  the 
famous  composers  of  today  and 
yesterday  as  is  this  blind  man  of 
words  and  music. 

But,  in  a  cold,  practical  world, 
one  must  eat.  In  meeting  this  cold 
and  disagreeable  fact,  Duffy  has 
■  had  many  of  his  verses  published. 
In  addition,  he  has  given  concerts 
in  many  sections  of  the  state,  con- 
certs in  which  he  was  the  sole  art- 
ist. 

Now,  Duffy  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  into  a  touring 
musical  group  the  outstanding 
among  Connecticut's  blind  musi- 
cians. An  all-blind  group  of  musi- 
cians who  will  present  to  Connec- 
ticut audiences,  jointly  and  indi- 
viduall}'-,  their  varied  abilities* 

Chief  among  the  artists  who  will 
appear  with  Duffy  in  his  concert 
appearances  are  Anthony  Martone, 
a  native  of  Waterbury,  and  Frank 
Rourke,  of  New  Haven. 

Martone,  hke  Duffy,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Bhnd  and  Perkins  Institution 
and  has  studied  extensively  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. 

Martone  has  a  rich  and  unusual 
tenor  voice.  In  addition,  he  plays 
expertly  more  than  a  dozen  in- 
struments. Martone,  while  resid- 
ing in  Boston  during  recent  years, 
still  rates  himself  a  Nutmegger 
and  has  agreed  to  aid  Duffy  in 
his  new  venture. 

Adding  variety  to  the  program 
will  be  the  appearance  of  Frank 
Rourke,  of  New  Haven.  Frank 
lost  his  sight  in  his  early  'teens 
attending  St.  Mary's  parochial 
school  in  New  Haven  prior  to  that 
time. 


ARTHUR  F.  SULLIVAN 

Duffy  describes  Tiis  friend 
Rourke  as  a  mezzo-tenor.  Frank, 
appealing  of  appearance  and  voice, 
can  render  an  Irish  ballad  with 
a  pathos  and  touch  that  wrings 
the  heart  of  old  country  folks  and 
holds  even  jazz  hounds  of  today 
spellbound. 

Duffy's  musical  group  will  doubt- 
less be  augmented  by  the  inclusion 
of  still  other  bhnd  Connecticut 
musicians  before  they  appear  in 
your  home  town. 

Duffy's     attainments     are     not 
confined  entirely  to  the  spheres  of 
music  and  verse.     The  blind  poet 
possesses  an  almost  uncanny  abil-j 
ity   to   get   about   without   eitheTj 
the  aid  of  human  or  canine  guides' 
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JOHN  JOSEPH  DUFFY 


He  is  a  familiar  figure  on  Hart- 
ford's main  thoroughfare,  seem- 
ing to  know  by  some  mystic  sixth 
sense. 

By  way  of  light  entertainment 

for  the  amusement  of  his  friends 

and  himself,  Duffy  exhibits  a  rare 

gift  of  impersonation,  far  superior 

I  to  many  imitators  who  earn  their 

r  livelihood    in    the    entertainment 

i  world. 

His  Kingfish,  Brother  Crawford, 
and  scores  of  other  radio  charac- 
terizations are  the  real  McCoy. 

Yes,  John  Duffy  is  a  gifted  man, 
the  possessor  of  gifts  not  at  the 
moment  transferable  into  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  but  gifts  which 
bring  to  him  inward  pleasure  far 
greater  than  the  phantom  pleas- 
ures many  of  his  sighted  fellows 
spent  time  and  money  in  pursuit 
of. 


FRANK  ROURKE 
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To  extend  its  facilities  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  deaf-blind  children   Perkins 
I  Institution  and    Massachusetts    School 
(for  the  Blind  is  asking  for  half  a  mil- 
jlion  dollars.    Ten  thousand  copies  of  a 
I  booklet   entitled  "Children   of   the  Si- 
lent Night,"  telling  of  a  plan  for  a  na- 
tional  center   for  doubly  handicapped 
children  at  the  Watertown  school  were 
sent  out  on  Monday,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  to  Per- 
kins of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  first  blind, 
deaf  mute  to  be  taught  the  use  of  lan- 
guage.    This  is  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years  that  this  century  old  school  has 
made  a  public  appeal  for  funds. 
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Corn    Roast   at    Perkins 

Last  Friday  evening  Perkins  Scouts, 
under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Matthew 
DeMartino  and  Ben  Smith  carried  out 
a  "corn  roast"  on  the  shore  of  their 
pond  within  the  Institution  grounds. 
The  Scouts  brought  their  own  sand- 
wiches, and  potatoes  and  green  corn 
were  roasted  in  the  ashes  of  an  open 
fire.  There  was  cocoa  and  milk,  too. 
This  was  the  first  experience  of  the 
kind  for  some,  and  all  hands  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  The  District  Commis- 
!  sioner  dropped  in  to  see  them,  and  aft- 
er a  few  words  of  greeting,  told  them  a 
story  of  endurance  of  an  Indian  youth. 
Lester  McGillicuddy,  one  of  the  Per- 
kins Scouts,  read  a  ghost  story  for 
their  entertainment. 
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MRS.  HANNAH  G.  FARRELL 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
G  Farrell,  mother  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institu::e  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
the  home  of  her  sister.  Miss 
Annie  Cameron  of  80  Avon 
street,  Somerville,  at  2  P.M.  Rev. 
Edgar  W.  Anderson,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  Good  Shepherd, 
Water^own,  will  officiate,  and  in- 
terment will  be  in  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Milton. 

Mrs.  Farrell,  who  died  yester- 
day at  her  sister's  home  in  Som- 
erville, had  been  a  resident  of 
that  city  for  fifty  years. 


Modern  Trends   in 
Education 

Teaching  the  Blind  the  3  Ws: 
Development  of  Other  Senses^ 
Especially  Touchy  Is  First  Step 

pirector  of  Perkins  Institution  Describes  Embossed 
Slate  for  Beginners,  Machine  to  Speed  Writing; 
Squarehand,  or  Penciling,Taugbt  toSign  Names ; 
Boards  Cushioned  With  Feh  Used  for  Figures 

By  Gabriel  Farrell 

Director  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Waterto^on,  Mass. 

"When  eyes  take  holiday." 

It  was  John  Milton  who  described  blindness  in  this  picturesque  way. 
But  even  if  his  eyes  were  on  holiday  Milton  kept  busily  at  work  and 
out  of  his  vision,  after  he  had  lost  his  sight,  came  many  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems.  Many  people  have  often  wondered  what  they  would  do 
if  sight  departed  and  it  is  a  very  black  picture  which  arises  in  their 
minds.  Yet,  all  know  that  many  people  without  sight  or  with  defective 
Vision  carry  on  in  tliis  world,  acquire  an  education,  and  attain  social, 
economic,  and  artistic  achievement.-'other  ways  of  putting  reading  be- 
To  many,  however,  the  question  neath  the  fingers  were  tried.  A  string 
v»«.,,.  r.r.i.ir,r,  "Vr.,rr  A^  tv,o„  Ho  ^«-'" '  alphabet  composcd  of  sets  of  knots 


keeps  arising,  "How  do  they  do  it? 
It  is  also  difficult  to  understand 
how  schooling  proceeds  in  a  class- 
room where  there  are  no  printed 
books,  no  pens  and  inkwells,  and 
no  blackboards.'  These  seem  essen- 
tial tools  and  yet  schools  for  the 
blind  get  along  without  them.  This 
does  not  meafi  that  these  special 
schools  are  without  the  necessary 
tools,  for  on  visiting  classrooms  one 
will  find  plenty  of  books,  imple- 
ments for  writing,  and  also  interest- 
ing methods  of  ginng  instruction 
through  senses  other  than  sight. 
Developing  Other  Senses 


and  spaces  represented  the  various 
letters  was  developed  by  two  blind 
men  in  Edinburgh.  Alphabets  were 
cut  out  of  wood  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  a  movable  letter  cast  in 
lead  was  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Incised  letters  were  used 
most  frequently  in  early  attempts, 
but  were  eventually  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  more  tangible  raised 
letter. 

The  raised  type  used  by  the  blind 
today  is  known  as  "Braille,"  named 
after  the  Frenchman,  Louis  Braille. 
Braille  discarded  the  old  raised  let- 


The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  ters  and  adopted  a  system  of  points 
education  of  the  blind  is  to  stimu-  ^s  more  tangible  to  the  fingers.  A 
late  and  develop  the  other  senses,  ^-^^^  °^  six  raised  dots  arranged  in 
particularly  touch  and  hearing,  so  two  vertical  rows  of  three  each  makes 
that  their  super-keenness  will  com-  |  possible  sixty-three  different  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  sight.  Many  binations,  representing  letters  of  the 
people  feel  that  this  automatically  alphabet,  groups  of  letters,  numbers, 
happens    when    sight    departs,    but  n^usical    symbols,    and    punctuation 


this  is  not  so.  The  superior  sense 
of  touch  and  the  more  acute  hear- 
ing found  among  the  blind  is  not  a 
free  gift.  It  is  the  result  of  careful 
training,  hard  work  and  intense  ap- 
plication. Training  to  use  the  other 
senses  calls  for  many  unique  appli- 
ances and  methods  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  educators  in  other 
fields. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  com- 
mon in  schools  for  the  blind  let  us 
assume  that  the  three  R's  are  still 
the  fundamental  skills  in  education 
and  see  how  they  are  taught  when 
eyes  take  holiday. 

In  acquiring  the  art  of  reading 
touch  takes  the  place  of  sight  and 
fingers  replace  eyes.  Sensitive  fingers 
learn  to  read  the  embossed  type  now 


marks.  For  some  years  there  were 
several  variations  of  the  point  sys- 
tem, but  in  1932  an  agreement  was 
reached  so  that  a  common  system 
now  prevails  among  the  English- 
speaking  people. 

Instruction  in  Braille 

Instruction  in  Braille  begins  early 
In  the  school  course.  As  soon  as 
sensitivity  can  be  developed,  reading 
matter  is  placed  under  the  fingers. 
In  teaching  reading  the  flash  card 
system  is  used  with  Braille  words 
embossed  on  the  cards.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  word 
method  generally  accredited  to  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody  was  used  ten  years  earlier 
by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  his  in- 
struction  of   Laura   Bridgman,   the 


used  by  the  blind.  Before  the  Braille  first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be  taught  the 
dot  in  use  today  became  the  univer-  use  of  language.  Embossed  textbooks 
|al  substitute  for  ink  print,  many  are  available  for  all  schools  for  the 
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blind  through  an  annual  grant  made 
by  the  Federal  government  for  their 
production. 

Having  leaped  the  hurdle  of  the 
fii'st  "R,"  educators  of  the  blind  were 
ready  to  cope  with  the  second  "R". 
One  of  the  reasons  braille  finally  j 
superseded  other  types  of  embossed  i 
letters  was  that  it  could  be  written  i 
with  facility.  The  device  used  for ' 
writing  in  schools  for  the  blind  is 
called  a  "braille  slate."  It  consists  of 
two  strips  of  metal  hinged  at  one 
end.  The  upper  strip  has  two  or 
three  rows  of  holes,  each  the  size  of 
a  braille  cell  of  six  dots,  while  the 
lower  strip  has  corresponding  de- 
pressions. A  piece  of  paper  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  dot  is  snapped 
between  the  two  strips.  With  the 
stylus,  letters  are  punched  out,  dot 
by  dot,  working  from  right  to  left, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  write  in 
reverse  so  that  when  the  paper  is 
turned  over  for  reading  the  im- 
pressions will  appear  as  raised  dots. 
The  writing  of  braille  is  normally 
introduced  into  the  school  curricu- 
Itim  about  the  same  time  as  reading. 
Considerable  speed  is^  attained  with 
conceatrated  effort  and  practise. 

Writing  braille  by  hand  is,  how- 
ever, at  its  best  an  exacting  and 
slow  process.  In  order  to  facilitate 
writing,  a  braille  writer,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  typewriter,  has  been 
invented.  Six  diilerent  keys  control 
the  six  dots  p,nd  by  pressing  down 
the  desired  combination,  a  character 
is  embossed  with  one  motion.  Along 
with  the  use  of  the  braille  writer 
goes  instruction  on  the  standard 
typewriter.  In  learning  typewriting 
the  blind  person  through  the  touch 
system  is  on  a  par  with  the  seeing 
person.  Typev/riting  is  the  most 
effective  avenue  of  communication 
between  the  sighted  tnd  the  sight- 
less, an^  it  also  affords  one  of  the 
best  vocational  opportunities  for  a 
blind  person.  Mnny  find  work  as 
typists. 

At  Perkins  Institution  pupils  ac- 
quire another  tool  of  expression— 
squarehand  or  pencil  writing.    This 
^  is  taught  to  give  the  social  asset  in- 
herent in  the  ability  to  &ign  one's 
name.    Pupils  are  also  taught  to  use 
this  form  of  writing  for  social  inter- 
course.   A  sheet  of  writing  paper  is 
placed  on  a  specially  made  corru- 
gated piece  of  cardboard,  and  with 
the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand,  the  ' 
writer  guides  the  tip  of  the  pencil  I 
held  in  his  right  hand   along  the  | 
grooves.    In  the  spaces  between  the  I 
grooves     letters      which     resemble  I 
squarehand     writing     are     formed. : 
Even    with    this    limitation,    pupils  I 
develop     distinctive     handwritings.  ' 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  that ' 
of   Laura   Bridgman,   who   entered 
Perkins  October  4,  1837,  and  whose 
daily  journal  Is  a  prized  possession. 
Teaching    arithmetic,    when    eyes 
take  holiday,  taxes  the  resourceful- 
ness of  teachers  to  the  utmost.  Ev?.r 
since  the  blind  Nicholas  Saunder- 
son,    professor   of   mathematics    at 
Cambridge  Universiiy  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in- 
vented his  tangible  calculating  de- 
vice many  methods  have  been  tried, 
but  changes  have  been  fewer  in  thi.s 
I  field  than  in  any  other.    The  most 
I  commonly  used  arithmetic  slate  to-  ' 
;  day  consists  of  a  shallow  pan  with  i 
.a  akeet  of  metal  a  half-inch  above ! 


the  bottom.    This  is  perforated  with 
star-shaped    holes   in   which   metal 
type  slugs  are  placed.    Dots  ori  one 
end  and  a  raised  line  on  the  other 
indicate  digits  and  in  this  way  fig- 
ures can  be  set  down  and  problems 
worked  out.    Though  accurate,  this 
is  a  clumsy  Instrument — so  clumsy 
that  it  drives  many  blind  children 
to  work  out  problems  in  their,  heads. 
Teaching  Higher  Mathematics 
Higher  mathematics  demand  great 
ingenuity.    The  braille  writer  is  the 
best  Instrument  available  for  algebra. 
Various  devices  are  used  by  geometry 
teachers.     Much    like    Roman   wax 
I  tablets  are  shallow  trays  of  plasti- 
cine  on  which  geometrical  figures 
can  be  drawn  with  a  dull  instru- 
ment.     Some    teachers   use    boards 
',  cushioned  with  felt  so  that  figures 
I  can  be  drawn  on  paper  with  a  dress- 
!  maker's  wheel.   Anoi"  ~"  device  is  a 
square  upholstered  frai..     "'i  which 
problems    are    plotted  with   round- 
headed    pins.    Rulers,    squares    and 
other  instruments  needed  are  made 
■  with  braille  markings. 

Beyond  the  three  R's  are  the 
many  other  subjects  which  complete 
the  modern  curriculum  and  which 
must  be  taught  when  eyes  take 
holiday.  Geography  arouses  keen 
interest  and  becomes  a  fascinating 
subject  which  offers  great  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  expression.  Wall 
maps  are  made  In  relief  and  in 
sections  which  can  be  lifted  out  to 
heighten-  the  impression  given  by 
outlines.  Relief  globes  are  usually 
ordinary  globes  made  tangible  by 
teachers  who  outline  continents  in 
wax  or  plasticine.  The  first  large 
ajelief  globe  In  this  country  was 
made  in  1837  for  Perkins  Institution, 
where  today  it  stands  as  the  center 
of  Interest  In  the  entrance  lobby 
and  Is  equally  attractive  to  the 
finger  and  to  the  eye. 

In  addition  to  large  relief  maps 
are  the  small  outline  braille  maps 
for  desk  use  which  for  twenty  years 
have  been  produced  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  Boston.  Recently 
the  Press  completed  the  largest  map- 
making  project  ever  unter taken  for 
the  blind.  Under  a  W.  P.  A.  grant, 
atlases  containing  more  than  300 
embossed  maps  of  historical  and 
geographical  interest  have  been 
made  for  free  distribution  to  all 
schools   for  blind  in  this  country. 

Music  and  Manual  Training 

In  academic  subjects  the  content 
of  instruction  for  the  blind  does  not 
differ  from  that  provided  for  the 
seeing.  In  other  departments,  how- 
ever, the  routine  training  given  to. 
the  blind  child  Is  more  intense,  is^ 
carried  to  more  advanced  levels, 
and  Is  held  to  higher  standards  of 
perfection  than  in  the  ordinary 
school.  Instruction  in  music  and 
in  manual  training  reflects  this 
difference  clearly.  As  a  basis  for 
the  thorough  musical  training  given 
the  pupil  must  first  learn  music 
braille,  for  though  all  music  must 
be  memorized,  It  is  never  taught  by 
rote.  Prom  the  elementary  training 
afforded  In  the  secondary  school 
many  advance  to  graduate  work. 

A  wide  variety  of  manual  training 
skills  is  taught— weaving,  chair  can- 
ing, rush  seating,  knitting,  sewing, 
art  metal  work,  pottery  making,  and 
basket  weaving  bejng  among  the 
more  common. 


BLIND  YOUTH  I^ND 
INJURED  IN  SUBWAY 


'Police  Start  Investigation 
After  Pike  Collapses 

Harold  Pike,  19,  who  is  blind,  cf 
1 81  Milton  st.  East  Dedham,  was  in- 
jured under  mysterious  circum- 
stances in  Cambridge  last  night. 

Pike  collapsed  on  the  outbound 
platform  of  the  Central  sq  subway 
station.  A  collector  saw  him  fall 
and  notified  starter  George  C. 
Childs. 

Childs  had  the  young  man  taken 
to  the  Cambridge  Hospital  where 
doctors  said  Pike's  back  was  bruised 
and  there  was  a  posi^ible  fracture  of 
the  spine.  Pike  was  held  for  X-ray 
examination  today. 

Pike  told  police  that  he  was  struck 
by  an  automobile  in  Central  sq  nnd 
collapsed  after  he  reached  the  sub- 
waK  Pike  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
frieijids  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Police  said  -"that  their  investiga- 
tion indicated  Pike  may  have  fallen 
inside  the  station. 
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Far  Cry  from  Early  Days 
of  the  Perkins  Institute 


Aim  Now  Is  to  Make  Communication  as  Normal 
and  as  Natural  as  Possible 


(TUis  w  the  second  of  two  articles  which  Gabriel  Farrell,  director 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  written  for  the  Transcript 
on  the  occasion  of  the  institution's  one-hundredth  anniversary.) 


■after  going  to  a  place  once  he 
caa  usually  find  his  way  there 
again.  Last  summer,  while  visit 
ing,  he  was  taken  to  a  neighbor 
Ing  home  to  play  with  a  little 
girl.  The  next  day  he  stole 
away,  found  the  house  and 
called,  "A  little  girl,  please  come 
and  play  with  me." 

Vibrations  Through   Soles 

This  boy  has  become  so  profi- 
cient in  detecting  vibrations  that 
he  can  understand  his  teacher 

Perkins  Head 


By  Gabriel  Farrell 

!'  It  is .  a  far  cry  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Perkins  Institute  to 
those  of  the  present.  Formerly 
deaf-blind  pupils  were  received 

from  time,  to  time  as  individuals, 
each  with  a  special  teacher.  In 
1931  a  department  was  formed 
with  teachers  specially  trained 
in  speech  building  and  in  the  use 
of  vibration  for  hearing.  As  the 
new  century  of  work  in  this 
special  field  opens  there  are  ten 
deaf-blind  pupils,  in  residence 
and  several  who  are  blind  and 
partially  deaf.  To  visit  this  de- 
partment is  to  find  a  happy 
group  of  children,  revelling  in 
the  release  from  the  dark  silence 
which  modem  methods  have 
made  possible  and  to  see  what 
has  been  called  "the  world's 
greatest  experiment  in  human 
salvage." 

With  the  pupils  now  under  in- 
struction, spelling  in  the  hand  > 
is  not  allowed  and  no  manual  i 
signs   are   permitted.     The   aim 
is    to   make    communication    as 
normal  and  natural  as  possible- 
so  that  anyone,  not  only  those  | 
who  know  the  manual  alphabet,  '■ 
can  talk  with  the  children     Not 
many  years  ago  this  was  thought 
to  be  impossible,  but  within  the 
last  five  years  its  possibility  has 
been  proved  and  it  can  be  dem-. 
onstra.ted  by  several  accomplish- 
ed children.    The  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  vibration.    Vibration  has 
beconie.5i"'ht  and  sound  for  the 
deaf-blind.       ... 

The  opening  wedge  with  the 
children  now  is  not  an  object  as 
in    the    past,    but    a   command.  , 
Most  often   "Bow!"  is  the  first  I 
command.     A  new  pupil  places  j 
h;3    fing:ers    on    the     teacher's 
throat  where  the  vibrations  of  the 
muscles  can  be  felt  and  at  the 
beginning:  the   thumb  is  placed  ;, 
against    the   lips    to    feel    their  i 
formation.    The  teacher  will  say  ' 
"Bow"  distinctly,  while  she  push- 
es the  child's  body  into  a  bowing 
position.    This  is  done  again  and 
again  until  the  muscular  action 
of  bowing  is  associated  with  the 
vibrations   felt   wh°n   the   com- 
mand is  spoken.     Sometimes  it  i 
'■akes  weelcs  of  daily  work  to  get 
t-.his  'dea  into  the  child's  mind. 
After  the  first  command  is  un- 
derstood, others.  Which  become 
progressively      difficult,     follow 
quickly. 


Teaching  to  Speak 

Teaching  to  speak  is  even 
more  difficult.  At  the  first,  the 
child  has  to  be  shown  how  to 
form,  his  lips  and  hold  his 
tongue  to  make  the  fundamental 
sounds.  Beginning  with  "oo" 
"ar",  and  in  some  instances  "ee" 
the  child  has  to  learn  to  give 
these  sounds  in  a  natural  voice. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
deaf-blind  children  are  not 
"dumb"  because  they  are  not 
able  to  speak,  but  because  never 
having :  heard  people  talk  they 
are  not  able  to  imitate. .  It  is 
through  imitation  that  the  pow; 
er  of  speech  comes  to  the  nor- 
mal child.  The  deaf-blind  child 
must  be  trained  to  hear  through 
vibration  and  to  build  word 
meaning  into  the  delicately 
varying  vibrations. 

To  illustrate  the  progress  pos- 
sible, consider  Leonard  Dowdy. 
Leonard,  who  came  to  Perkins 
four  years  ago  from  Missouri, 
lost  his  sight  and  hearing  from 
spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  months  and  had  not 
learned  to  talk.  When  he  came 
to  Perkins  he  was  like  a  little 
animal,  running  about  on  all 
fours.  He  displayed  unique  m 
telligence,  however,  by  running 
backwards  when  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  having  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  it  hurt  less  to 
bump  his  rear  end  than  his 
head.  In  his  first  year  at  Per- 
kins, Leonard  learned  to  speak 
and  to  understand  only  forty 
words.  In  two  years  he  knew 
four  hundred  words.  Now  he 
talks  all  the  time,  holds  conver- 
sations, expresses  ideas  and  is 
doing  the  full  work  of  the  third 
grade  in  school. 

Leonard  is  a  regular  boy.  Full 
of  fun,  he  loves  to  be  with  othei 
boys.  This  is  giving  his  teach- 
ers concern  because  he  is  adding 
words  to  his  vocabulary  which 
he  wouldn't  learn  in  school.  He 
has  an  acute  sense  of  smell 
which  helps  him  in  recognizing 
people.  He  has  an  uncanny  way 
of  knowing  a  man  from  a  wo- 
man as  soon  as  a  visitor  enters 
the  room.  He  made  a  mistake 
once  when  a  woman  who  had 
jus  J  been  smoking  came  to  see 
him.  On  her  arrival  he  ex- 
claimed. "A  man!"  Since  then 
his  knowledge  has  broadened. 
Flowers  in  a  room,  however,  con- 
fuse him.  Leonard  also  has  an 
accurate  sense  of  direction  and 
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by  placing  his  hands  on  top  of 
her  head  when  she  is  speaking. 
Another  pupil,  Helen  Seifert,  who 
came  to  Perkins  from  Nebraska, 
can  receive  vibrations  through 
the  soles  of  her  feat.  This  was 
discovered  by  accident  when  her 
teacher  was  romping  with  her 
one  night  at  bed-'ime.  H  len 
started  to  creep  away  and  the 
teacher  seized  her  foot  to  pull 
her  back,  instinctively  calling 
"Come  back  h3re!"  As  she  did 
so  the  foot  came  close  to  her 
mouth,  and  to  her  astonishment 
the  child  replied,  "No,  I  won't." 
^  Experimenting  further,  it  was 
found  that  this  child  could  un- 
derstand words  spoken  with  the 
foot  held  in  front  of  her  teach- 
er's.mouth.  These  facts  make  us 
believe  that  we  are  only  on  the 
''dge  of  :he  possibilities  of  vibra- 
tions in  conveying  sounds  to 
handicapped  children. 

To  extend  the  use  of  vibra- 
tion, a  hardwood  floor  laid  on 
strips  of  rubber  has  been  placed ' 
in  the  large  room  of  the  deaf-  j 
blind  d3partment.  Our  floors 
are  concrete,  which  carries  no 
vibration,  but  with  this  super- 
floor  the  deaf-blind  children  can 
locate  one  another  and  take  part 
in  rhythmic  games.  To  locate  ' 
one  another  they  have  a  system 
of  taps.  This  vibrating  floor  de- 
lights little  Carmela  Ocero  from 
Nevv  Jersey,  who  is  eight,  A  quiet 
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little  girl,  full  of  music,  Carmela 
loves  to  do  rhythmic  dances  led 
by  the  teacher's  taps  upon  the 
floor.  Another  boy,  Patrick 
Queally  of  Massachusetts,  adores 
his  Cal's  Colt  and  rides  it  when-i 

ever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

,  Leonard  is  amused  at  Pat's 
pleasure  in  this.  Tha  other  day 
someone  asked  Leonard  about 
Pat.  He  said,  "Pat  is  riding  his 
horse,"  and  when  ask3d  how  he 

'  knew    he    answered,    "He    goes 

1  bump,  bump,  bump." 

I     There  is  not  space  to  tell  of: 
Patricia  Homans  from  Kentucky. 
She  was  born  deaf  and  blind  and 
not  so  much  progress  has  been 
made  with  her  as  with  the  oth- 

i  ers.  More  hopeful  are  the  twins, 
James  and  Marjorie  Allen  from 
Ohio,  who  were  admitted  last 
spring.  They  are  lovely  children 
whose  sight  is  marred  by  cata- 
racts and  whose  total  deafness 

[  is  congenital.  Another  year  will 
see  great  progress  with  these 
children  who  are  just  six  years 
old. 

'         To  Perkins  Prom  Texas 

Early  in  the  fall  Dovie  Mae 
Yocom  came  to  Perkins  from 
Texas.  Fifteen  years  old,  she 
did  not  lose  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing until  she  was  twelve  and 
thus  had  learned  to  speak.   When 

,  the  dark  silence  closed  about 
her,  Dovle  devised  a  way  of  her 
own  to  keep  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world.  She  talks  by  the 
question  method,  thus:  "If  today 

iis  Sunday,  hit  me."  "Will  I 
ever  go  to  school  again?  Hit 
me."  When  you  pat  her  in 
answer,  she  is  content.  Anoth- 
er new  pupil  this  year  is  Gloria 
Shipman,  who  comes  from  Mis- 

j  souri  at  the  age  of  eight. 

!     Before    the    year    is    far    ad- 

I  vanced  it  is  hoped  that  a  way 
will  be  found  for  the  admission 
of  Ralph  Gantz  of  Colorado 
Springs.  He  is  only  four,  but  a 
bright  boy,  full  of  promise  and 

'  eager  to  learn.  His  home  was 
visited  last  summer  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Perkins  staff  who 
went  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  bringing  cheer  and 
counsel  to  parents  of  deaf  blind 
children.  We  know  of  no  serv- 
ice more  worth  while  than  to 
have  a  trained  worker  visit 
homes  where  parents  are  strug- 
gling with  triply  handicapped 
children,  to  give  advice  and  en- 
couragement. 

When  it  is  realized  that  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  deaf 
blind  children  in  this  country, 


the  importance  of  adequate  "pro- 
vision for  their  release  from  the 
dark  silence  needs  little  plead- 
ing. With  the  new  methods  de- 
vised and  the  possibility  of  re 
lease  proved,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate' as  the  second  century  . 
of  work  in  this  field  opens,  that 
facilities  be  made  available  for 
a  group  that  has  been  called 
"the  most  neglecoed  and  the 
most  handicapped  in  the  world." 

If   further   appeal   is  needed, 
one   need   only  meet   Winthrop 
"Tad"     Chapman,    who    comes 
from   South  Dakota.     "Tad"  is 
older  than  the  other  pupils  at 
Perkins,  being  in  his  nineteenth 
year.     While  his  education  was 
begun  by  the  oral  method,  he 
has  been  introduced  to  the  man- 
ual language  and  this  is  used 
with  him  at  times.    He  has  been 
at  Perkins  six  years  and  at  the 
end  of  this  school  year  will  have 
completed  the  requirements  for , 
graduation    from    high    school. 
For  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  go  to  college  but  at  the 
the  present  there  is  some  doubt, ; 
partly  for  Jinancial  reasons  and  \ 
partly  because  it  seems  doubt- , 
ful  whether  a  college  degree  fori 
this   boy   would   be   worth    the ' 
mental     energy     and     strength 
which  earning  it  would  require. 

However,  "Tad"  has  a  fine  and 
a  strong  character.  Everyone 
enjoys  him  and  in  his  writings ' 
he  gives  evidence  of  idealism 
and  high  thinking.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  confirmed,  and  af 
ter  giving  much  thought  to  re- 
ligious matters  he  wrote  an 
essay  entitled  "What  God  Means 
to  Me."  All  of  it  should  be 
printed,  but  the  following  quo- 
tation will  give  a  glimpse  of  th3 
spirit  of  a  youth  who  has 
neither  seen  nor  heard  since  he 
was  three  years  old: 

"God  is  a  great  deal  of  help 
to  me.  .  .    He  is  the  helper  and 
keeper   in   my    body.     He    also 
keeps  me  lively  and  active  all 
the  time.    He  sings  to  me  in  my 
heart  more   beautifully   than   li 
sing.  .  .    He  sometimes  sings  to  i 
me  in  my  heart  when  I  am  quiet  i 
and  asleep.    My  spirit  will  never 
die    because   it   is   God's   spirit. 
God  was  in  existence  long  be 
fore  the  beginning  of  time,  be- 
fore the  earth,  sun  and  heavens 
were     fonned.     Nobody     knows 
where  He  lived   before   the   be- 
ginning of  time  but  I  think  it 
was  light  and  happy  wherever 
He  was.    Now  He  is  living  in  the 
hearts  of  children." 
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WOLCOn  CLUT^ 

SHEARS  SPEAKER 

ON  BLIND  WORK 


Sightless    Teacher    Tells 

Of   Education  For 

Handicapped 


Wolcott,  Oct.  13.— Miss  Viola 
Jaenicke  of  Hamden  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Wolcott  Women's 
club  meeting  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Miss  Jaenicke  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
and  took  a  special  course  in  home 
teaching  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.   Emma  Hall  of  Naugatuck, 
79,    gave    a   fine    demonstration    of 
sewing,   turning  the  hem   of  a  tea] 
towel,    threading    her    needle    and' 
hemming    it.    Mrs.    Hall    has    been 
totally   blind   only  four  years. 

Handiwork  of  men  and  women 
was  on  display  and  many  sales 
made.  All  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
person   making  the   article. 

At  the  business  meeting  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  German  ajid  Mrs.  Earl 
R.  Snyder  were  appointed  to  get 
ideas  on  appropriate  articles  for 
the  day  nursery  for  Christmas 
gifts.  Mrs.  Claude  V.  Badger  has 
invited  the  group  to  give  a  party 
at  her  home  on  the  Nichols  road 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Frank 
N.  Lockhart  was  appointed  to  the 
sick  committee  to  take  the  place 
of  Mrs.  William  A.  Dumschott, 
who  is  unable  to  attend  meetings. 
At  the  next  meeting  Chase  Kim- 
ball, of  Waterbury,  will  speak.  Tea 
was  served  by  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Ger- 
man and  her  assistants.  I 
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MarshiJeld  Citizens  Fight 
Railroad  Abandonment 


Board  of  Trade  to  Ask  Go-operation  of 
Duxbury  to  Save  Train  Service  on  South 
Shore — Commissioner  of  BHnd  McCar- 
thy Gave  Fine  Address 


WILLIAM  H.  McCarthy 

The  movement  to  save  the  rail-  I 
road  service  for  the  town  of 
Marshfield  and  Duxbury  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Marsh- 
field  Board  of  Trade  was  the 
main  issue  discussed  at  the  Octo- 
ber meeting  of  that  organization 
held  In  Legion  Hall  Monday  eve- 
ning. 

On  account  of  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  allow  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  to  discon- 
tinue the  line  below  Greenbush 
through  Marshfield  and  Duxbury 
the  citizens  of  the  two  towns  are 
decisively  greatly  concerned  as  to 
the  danger  of  losing  all  train 
transportation  entirely  in  that 
section.  This  accounted  for  the 
large  attendance  at  the  meeting 
Monday  night  as  the  matter  was 
discussed  pro  and  con  and  plans 
were  made  to  bring  all  pressure 
to  bear  to  induce  the  railroad 
company  to  continue  the  line  thru 
jthe  two  towns. 

Harry  Stanton,  chairman  of  the 
transportation  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  a  lengthy 
talk  on  what  must  be  done  re- 
garding the  preparation  of  a  brief 
of  exceptions  which  will  be  filed 
on  or  before  the  26th  of  this 
month.  In  this  brief  reasons  will 
be  set  forth"  why  the  railroad 
j  company  should  continue  the  rail- 
1  road    line    and    give    the    South 


Shore  towns  adequate  service  for  I 
both  the  all  year  round  and  sum-  I 
mer  residents.   Mr.   Stanton   said  \ 
that  he  had   been   in   conference 
with  citizens  in  Duxbury  regard- 
ing the  matter.  He  stated  that  it 
will  cost  quite  a  sum  of  money  to 
prepare  the  brief  and  print  copies 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Interstatev^Commerce  Commission 
and  also  to  the  railroad  and  oth- 
ers. He  showed  by  his  talk  that 
this   is   vitally   necessary   in   the 
move  to  save  the  railroad  line. 

Mr.  Stanton  told  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  which  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  the  effort 
to  save  the  railroad  line  for  the 
two  towns  and  this  had  run  into 
expense.  He  said  that  a  number 
of  the  other  organizations  qf  the 
town  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
to  help  cover  the  expenses  which 
have  been  and  will  be  incurred. 
They  included  organizations  at 
Brant  Rockand  Humarock.  The 
Marshfield  Board  of  Trade  also 
made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose.  Additional  money  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  com- 
paign  and  it  was  voted  that  Frank 
L.  Sinnott  be  chairman  of.  the 
committee  of  ten,  the  others  to 
be  selected  by  him  to  make  a  can- 
vass for  funds  in  the  town.  This 
j  committee  will  begin  to  make  its 
contacts  at  once  for  it  will  cost 
money  to  carry  the  case  clear 
through  to  the  end. 

While  the  discussion  was  a  gen- 
eral one  in  its  scope  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  ray  of  hope  for  suc- 
cess if  the  right  conditions  are 
really  outlined  before  the  proper 
officials.  It  was  shown  during  tlje 
discussion  that  it  will  only  take 
about  100  steady  commuters  to 
make  the  line  pay  and  it  was  al- 
so shown  that  there  are  around 
i  125  to  130  people  residing  in  the 
towns  who  could  use  the  lines 
daily,  but  on  account  of  the  train 
service  which  has  been  allowed 
only  about  an  average  of  30  com- 
muters are  using  the  trains  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Stantoi^  in  his 
argument  said  that  the  whole 
matter  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  town.  If  they  will  give  their 
support  to  the  railroad  there  will 
be  no  trouble  and  the  line  will 
continue.  The  people  have  got  to 
realize  that  they  have  got  to  give 
their  support  to  the  line  or  else 
the  railroad  line  through  Marsh- 
fiield  ^^^^^u^^jgL^-teje  aban- 


doned. This  will  be  a  detriment., 
to   the   towns. 

President  Lloyd  B.  Frisbie  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  discussion  on  the 
railroad  situation  a  number  of 
other  matters  were  t^ken  up. 
Charles  Nangle,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Scout  committee,  asked  that  he 
be  relieved  from  the  work.  Hej 
stated  that  he  is  scoutmaster  of 
the  Marshfield  troup  and  believed 
a  new  man  would  be  'better  to  I 
represent  the  Board  of  Trade.'; 
Harry  Stanton,  who  has  also  ser- 
ved on  the  Scout  Commattee  ask- 
ed to  be  relieved  in  order  that 
he  may  give  all  his  time  to  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  railroad 
committee  which  will  keep  him 
busy  for  some  time  to  come.  M^j| 
Nangle  asked  members  of  the, 
Board  of  Trade  to  assist  in  thei 
work  of  the  Scouts.  He  said  thati 
help  is  needed  to  bring  boys  from 
Marshfield  Hills  to  the  Scout 
meetings. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  pro- 
posed ladies  night  and  after  sOme 
discussion  it  was  voted  to  delay 
the  event  until  after  the  rail- 
road matter   is  settled. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  eve-' 
ning  was  William  H.  McCarthy  of> 
Rockland,    head   of   the   Division! 
of    the    Rlind    im    the    state    of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
introduced    by     Past     President,! 
Norman  Costello.   Mr.   McCarthy' 
in  his  opening  remarks  stated  that  i 
the   town   of   Marshfield   has   no' 
fear   for   its  future   with   such,  a 
live  body  as  the  Board  of  Trade' 
to  look  out  for  its  interests  and 
he  complimented  the  members  on 
^the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  McCarthy  spoke  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  in  aid  of  the 
blind  people  of  the  state.  He  told 
of  the  number  of  institutions 
which  have  been  established  in 
the  state  and  of  the  wonderful 
work  which  is  being  done  both 
to  educate  the  blind  people  and 
of  the  work  which  they  are  taught 
to  do  to  make  them  independent 
and  self  supporting.  He  said  that 
Massachusetts  was  one  of  thei 
first  states  in  the  Union  to  es- 
tablish a  comission  for  the  blind 
and  that  the  Perkins  Instituate 
in  Boston  was  one  of  the  first 
schools  which  was  established  for 
their  benefit.  Many  blind  people 
have  been  saved  from  a  life  of 
despondency  through  these 
schools  and  in  vocational  work 
many  have  become  self  dependent 
and  many  are  making  a  good  liv- 
ing from  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. Goods  which  are  made  by 
blind  people  are  sold  in  various 
sections  of  the  state  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  head.  Mr.' 
j  McCarthy  told  of  the  work  of 
'prevention  which  will  in  thej 
future  save  many  people  from  be-  ' 
I  coming  blind.  He  spoke  particu- 
llarly  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  to  curb  syphilis,  which  has 


/3A 


through  the  years  Caused  many 
people  to'become  blind.  In  years 
:back  this  subject  was.  handled 
l-in  a  very  delicate  manner  but 
now  it  has  become  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  perils  and 
through  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  a  real  fight  is  being  made 
against  the  dread  disease.  Mr. 
McCarthy  said  that  very  few  peo- 
ple really  understand  just  how 
far  and  hpw  much  work  is  being 
done  to  aid  the  afflicted  in  the 
state,  but  there  is  still  a  lot  more 
1  to  do  and  the  efforts'  of  some  of 
the  leading  people  in  the  State 
are  now  behind  the  movement 
for  the  taking  care  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  state  and  educating 
them  to  become  useful  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  work 
is  growing  ve^ry  rapidly  and  it  is 
only  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  state  that  so 
much  good  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. 


/Jl^Uh^^  ma^.^iTs^a.u^AJ,-/-- 
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Readers  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

There  are  several  blind  college  I 
students  who  are  in  need  of  readers ! 
for  their  daily  assignments.  They  i 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  serv- i 
ices  of  anyone  who  would  be  kind 
enough  to  read  to  them  an  hour  or 
two  a  week. 

Please   telephone   Middlesex   2060 
between  1  and  5  P.  M. 

O.  W.  Putnam 


Blind  Youth 
Sport  Lover 


Carvalho  declarfes  that  he  saved  j 
Souza's  life  by  pulling  him  out  of 
the  quick  sand.  Three  weeks  later, 
while  fishing  with  Arthur  Rego  wi'o 
lived  on  Bay  View  Street,  Carvr.  ho 
claims  to  have  made  a  similar  v^s- 
cue  when  Rego  was  sinking  in 
r-  1      A  1  T"  1      quick   sand,   a   short   distance   from 

laiiuel    Anselmo      1  ravels  gj^^j.^ 

Without    Escort,     Plan's  Anselmo,  v/ho  accompanied     Car- 

i         Maiiv  Card  Games.'        :  "J'T^r  "^^"y/^.';'"^  V"''^"'  """"" 

had    the    opportunity     of     rescuing 
I     Walking  unescorted  along  streets  anyone  but  he,  himself,  has  escaped 
I  of  the  North  End,  playing  cards  at   death   in  automooile  accidents  s^v- 
public  whist  parties     and     rushing  eral  times. 


through  lines  of  scrimmage  in  foot- 
ball games  are  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  in  which  Manuel  V. 
Anselmo  Jr.,  a  blind  youth  of  51 
Kmerson  Street,  participates. 

In  a  message  to  blind,  the  youth, 
who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  ot 
tour,  stresses  that  self  confidence  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  assets. 
Through  confidence,  Anselmo,  who 
will  be  24  years  old  on  Dec.  26,  has 
walked  distances  of  over  a  mile 
without  escort. 

He  has  served  for  many  years  as 
a  guide  to  his  companion,  Manuel 
R.  Carvalho  Jr.,  37,  of  24  Stewart 
Street,  who  became  blind  18  years 
ago.     Unlike     Anselmo,     Mr.     Car- 


Two  years  after  becoming  blmd, 
Anselmo  was  confined  to  the  oack- 
yard,  never  being  permitted  to  walk 
the  streets  except  in  company  v/ith 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sister.'-.  At 
the  age  of  six,  Anselmo  recalled 
that  he  climbed  over  his  backyard 
fence  and  ran  into  a  truck  wh'ch 
passed  over  him.  Believing  that  hci 
son  was  seriously  injured,  Mrs.  An- 
selmo fainted  when  told  of  the  ac- 
cident. Anselmo,  however,  was 
brought  to  his  home  uninjured. 
Escapes   Death 

During  the  Winter  of .  1932  when 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  ffw 
inches  of  snow  and  slush,  he  a,>^ain 
escaped  death  while  crossing  North 


valho  is  always  led  by  someone  to;  Main   Street,   from   Langley   Street. 


He  was  knocked  down  by  an  auto 
when  he   slipped   and   attempted    to 
rise  again-     He  was  grazed   by   the 
car,  suffering  slight  abrasions.    Aii-- 
selmo,  however,     continued     across 

the  street  to  purchase  The  Herald 
News  for  his  family. 

Prior  to  attending  the  Perkins  .in- 
stitution for  Blind  in  Watertow-n, 
at  the  age  of  11,  Anselmo  was  un- 
able to  speak  English.  During  a 
five-year  course  he  was  taught  rud- 
imentary subjects  and  specialized  in 
basketry,  clay  modelling,  outdoor 
path  of  a  vehicle.  Through '  "^^*^  making,  leather  belt  making, 
strange  circumstances  which  he' is ;  '^°°^^'°^'^*'''S'  Pi^ultry,  the  making 
unable  to  explain,  Anselmo,  when  I  °^  ashtrays  from  copper  and  band- 
walking  on  a  sidewalk,  always  ^°°^'^  weaving, 
keeps  to  the  right  and  steps  aside!  ^  Interested  in  fiports 
when   anyone  walks  toward   him.  Deeply  interested  jft  sports,     An- 

Sinse  Anselmo  and  Carvalho  have  I  ''^rnfhl^r.'*  guard  and  half-back 
become  the  greatest  of  pals  in  the  he  ruSt^  \^  '  f *  ^  l'  '^r°°''  ^""^ 
North  End,   where   they\ave     ^-^l^.^:t'^:''±.,.^^^,'^lL.^^ 


his  destinations. 

,      Unusually  developed-senses  of  feel- 
[  ing  and  hearing  which  Anselmo  has 
'  especially  trained,  have  become  his 
guides   in     walking.     Rather     than 
I  have  someone  or  a  dog  as  guide,  a  ' 
cane   or  stick   to  feel   his  way,   An- 
selmo prefers  his  senses,  trained  in 
such   a   manner   that   he   can      tell 
what  street  in  the  North  End  he  is 
walking  on  by  the     sound     of     his 
footsteps. 

Stops  and  Listens 
Before  crossing  a  street,  he  listens 
closely   to   avoid    walking   into   the 


ways  lived,   both  have  shown  keen  i 
interest  in  baseball,  the  former  be- 
ing a  Red  Sox's  rooter,  and  the  lat- 
ter, a  Yankee  supporter. 

Although,  Carvalho   is   much    tall- 
er and  does  not  possess 
confidence    as    Anselmo 


for     the     past     12 


scrimmage  for  several  touchdowns. 
His  interest  became  so  keen  in 
football  that  he  organized  the 
Roughneck  eleven  which  have 
trounced  the  Rangers  several 
times  at  Correia's  Field  on  Adams 
as     much  i  Street. 

both  have  j  A  few  years  ago  the  Anselmo 
many  things  in  common.  Both  have  .  Kindling  Wood,  Inc.  was  establish- 
been  blind    for    two    de^cades    and     ^d,  with  Anselmo  and  Carvalho  as 

I  co-proprietors.   Both   prepared     the 

I  wood,     cutting     it     with     a     motor 

I  driven    saw   and    bagging   it.       For 

ill  "blind"  records  when  he  weaved  i  ^*^^   months   both    engaged    in     the 

in  outdoor  mat  of  rone  in  one  hour  i  ^nterpnse,     producing     about     100 

bags  daily. 

An£3lmo  then  turned  to  the 
poultry  business  and  Carvalho  to 
rabbit  raising.  Both  arc  musicians 
Ansolmo  having  played  the  guitar, 
mandolin  and  accordion  with  sev- 
eral North  End  orchestras.  ■  Car- 
valho   today   is   writing   an    autobi- 


have  been  pals 
years. 

Anselmo  declares  that  he  broke 
11  "blind"  records  when  he  weaved 
n  outdoor  mat  of  rope  in  one  hour  j 
nd  10  minutes  while  attending  the  | 
"raining  School  for  Blind  in  Bos-  j 
on  two  years  ago.  There  he  com.-  ; 
leted  a  three  months'  course  in  ' 
v6  weeks. 

Rescued  Companion 
Carvalho       claimed     the     quahog 
'picking  title  in  this  city  two  years 
'ago  when  he  gathered  five  bush«*iyj 
of   the   shellfish   from   the   Taunton  ' 
River    in    one    tide.      He    is    alJU)    a 
swimmer  of  merit  and  has  on  many 
occasions,  given     his     friends  keen 
competition  as  a  fisherman.  j 

While  quahoging  near  Br-^yton  | 
Point  on  July  27,  1935,  with  a  Plain  | 
Street      companion.      James    Sou^.a,  '< 


ography   while   Anselmo    is   serving 
as  his  English  coach. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Grossman,  blind  Red  Cross  worker,  demon- 
strates Braille  alphabet  to  Mrs  Harold  G.  Duckworth  and 
Mrs  Wallace  ^V-GwTTpf-*'"' 


155. 
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Perkins  Institute     ^ 
Students  Unveil 
Bridgman  Tablet 

HANOVER,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20  (AP) 
—Two  deaf  and  blind  pupils  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown  today  unveiled  a 
bronze  tablet  at  the  nearby  Etna 
home  of  the  late  Laura  Bridg- 
man, first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be 
taught  the  use  of  language  at 
the  institution. 

Miss  Bridgman  was  admitted 
as  a  Perkins  pupil  one  hundred 
years  ago  this  month.  Fifteen 
doubly  handicapped  children  are 
now  under  instruction  at  the  in- 
stitution, once  attended  by  Helen 
Keller. 

The  tablet,  on  a  boulder  in 
front  of  the  Bridgman  home- 
stead, was  unveiled  by  Winthrop 
C.  Chapman  of  Redfield,  S.  D.,  a 
high  school  senior,  and  Leonard 
Dowdy  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  a  third 
grade  pupil. 


'ill 


Ar>^i:ti^.yH^u^-,  Pent- 


"Or.   Gabriel   Parrell,   director  of   Per- 
kins      TngtiHitmn       aiul       Ma  ssaf  hlispt  la 

Schot»t — Wr    fn* Bliml,     will    be    heard 

through  WEEI  at  4:30  p.  m.,  as  the 
second  speaker  in  the  series  of  broad- 
casts under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts League  of  Women  Voters.  Dr. 
Farrell  will  outline  opportunities  for 
education  afforded  children  at  Perkins 
and  will  tell  what  the  State  is  doing  to 
treat,  cure  and  educate  youngsters  de- 
prived Oif  their  eyesight. 


j| 
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Raoul  J.  Goguen,  242  Park  street, 
well-known    blind    pianist,   has    been 
named   representative  of     the     New 
'  England   Magazine  Agency     of     the 
^lilK^  -"'   this  district  he  announcet* 
today.    The    agency    was    started    by  j 
the   Perkins  histitute   for  the   Blind : 
and  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  '' 
magazine  subscnption  work  offers  a 
means  of  livelihood   to   the   visually 
handicapped.  Mr.  Goguen  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  accept  subscriptions  for  all 
American    published   magazrnes   and 
periodicals  at  no  cost  other  than  the 
price  of  the  magazines.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  tjie  Perkins  Institute  and  is 
well  known  in  this  section  as  a  pian 
ist. 


yii^ 


Pay.  Honor  to  Laura  Bridgman 

HANOVER,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20  (JP).- 
Two  deaf-bHnd  pupils  at  Perkins 
'  Inetltution  for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  unveiled  a  bronze 
tablet  today  at  the  near-by  Etna 
home  of  the  late  Laura  Bridgman, 
first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be  taught 
'the  use  of  language  at  the  institu-, 
tion.  Miss  Bridgman  was  admitted  I 
ajs  a  Perkins  pupil  100  years  ago 
this  month.  Fifteen  doubly  handi- 
capped children  are  now  under  in- 
struction at  the  Institution,  once  a 
school  for  Helen  Keller 


A 
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5m  the  Federal  Music  Project  I 
pearn  that  "probably  the  only  dog  that 
ever  attended  a  symphony  concert  in 
this  city  is  'Lady,'  a  German  shepherd 
'Seeing  Eye'  canine  that  accompanies  ' 
her  blind  master,  Don  Morgan,  of 
Cambridge,  to  Sanders  Theatre  (Har- 
vard University)  nearly  every  Sunday 
evening  to  listen  to  the  Federal  Music's 
State  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted 
by  Alexander  Thiede,  play  the  Tschai- 
koweky  Symphonies. 

"  'Lady,'  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  leads  Mr.  Morgan  to  his  seat,  then 
settles  down  at  his  feet  as  still  as  the 
proverbial    mouse. 

"  'Lady'  is  gentle  and  quite  shy,  but  \ 
very  determined  in  her  protection  of  |! 
her  blind  master." 

J.    J.    J.    .t. 


"J 


On  Nov  30,  the  girls'  glee  club  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  will  give  a  concert 
at  the  Maplewood  Methodist  church  for 
the  club. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ...  Of  the 
191  cities  in  the  United  States  of  over 
30,000  population,  Massachusetts  has 
16,  or  1  in  12  ..  .  The  density  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  exceed- 
ed only  by  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jer- 
sey .  .  .  Farm  land  in  Lexington  has 
increased  over  300  acres  in  the  last  10 
y'ears  .  .  .  The  last  available  figures  of 
retail  distribution  show  that  Massa- 
chusetts people  bought  goods  worth 
$195,000,000,000  or  $45  per  capita,  in 
department  and  other  general  mer- 
chandise stores  ...  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  400  industrial  plants  ' 
were  established  in  Massaciiusetts 
within  the  last  6  months  .  .  .  The  first 
railroad  in  Massachusetts  (horse- 
drawn)  was  constructed  in  1826  for 
hauling  granite  blocks  from  Quincy  to 
the  Bi:nker  Hill  Monument  .  .  .  The 
p^,.i.;v.,    |-p.^|^^,^^|.^^^   jqj.  |.j^g  Blind  was 

ioundea  m  1829  ...  A  peace  society,  i 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  ' 
organized  in  Boston  in  1815  .  .  .  The 
first  book  store  in  Boston  opened  in 
1652  .  .  .  From  the  standpoint  of  crop 
acreage,  hay  is  the  most  important 
crop  in  Massachusetts,  occupying  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  crop 
area.  \ 
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UPTON     0 

UPTON,  Oct.  28.  —  About  30 
young  women  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  Sfclibol 
for  the  Blind  will  present  a  concert 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, under  the  direction  of  Colum- 
bian Chapter,  O.  E.  S.  At  inter- 
mission, an  exhilbit  of  the  work 
done  by  the  blind  is  to  be  arranged' 
on  tables  in  front  of  the  stage  for 
the  audience  to  inspect.  Mrs.  Fred 
E.  Williams  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 


w. 


A  glee  club,  comprising  30  youn?;: 
ladies    from   the    Perkins    Institute 
of  the  'Blind,  will  pTesenTa  concert  , 
in   the    Town    hall    tomorrow    eve-  j 
i  ning.  Tbe  event  is  being  sponfforeicl  \ 
toy  'Columbian  icbapter,  O.  E.  S.  An 
exhibition    of    the    work    done    at 
the  institute  will  be  displayed  dur-  ■ 
Ing  thfi  evening.  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Wil- 
liams is  chairman   oi!  the  comimit- 
tee  in  charge  of  arrangejnents. 


Junior  Woman's  Club  to  Hear 
Speaker  from  Perkins  Institute 


The  members  of  the  Junior  Woman's 
Club  Tjvill  have  for  a  speaker  at  the 
meeting  on  Nov.  4,  a  representative 
from  the  Pedynslgstitute  for  the 
Blind  who  wiirteirorthe  work  of  that 
school. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  club 
has  anj  addition  in  the  election  of  the 
Misses  Dorothy  Parker  and  Bettina 
Cook.  A  nominating  committee  has 
been  named  consisting  of  Barbara 
Parken  Irene  Goodwin  and  Helen  Sar- 
gent. 


tri^'Tn.^uu.^hoyjM 
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WILMLNOTOIV 
WOMEN'S     CLUB 


On  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  Miss 
Florence  W.  Birchard,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Employ- 
ment Division  of  the  Blind,  a 
part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  was  the  speak- 
er at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Wilmington  Women's 
Club  at  Granjfe  Hall.  Miss 
Birchard  gave  a  vrey  enlight- 
ill'Ilg"'T5tk  about  the  need  fof 
the  re-education  of  persons 
who  become  blind  so  that 
they  may  be  fitted  to  live  r  -  - 
mally.  She  mentioned  .  3 
exceptionally  fine  work 
which  is  done  for  blind  youth, 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  the  social  work 
among  the  blind  which  is  caf- 
iried  on  by  carefully  trained 
blind  social  workers.  Miss 
Birchard  introduced  Miss  Ma- 
ry Lynn  Rollins  of  Boston, 
who  studied  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music 
and  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  eight.  Miss  Rol- 
lins announced  her  own  pro- 
gram of  piano  and  voice  se- 
lections. Later  she  demons- 
trated the  process  of  writing 
Braille,  writing  names  for 
any  who  asked .  There  was  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  hand- 
work including  linens;  wood 
and  metal  work  all  made  by 
blind  workers. 

Coffee  was  served  by  men^- 
bers  of  the  Public  Healti 
Committee .  Mrs .  Herbert 
Barrows  chairman  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Gerald  Caron.  Miss 
Alice  Doucette,  Mrs-  '^arl 
MacCorrison,  Mrs-  Ernest 
MacDougall,  Mrs.  Guy  Ni- 
chols, Mrs.  Samuel  Perry, 
Mrs.  Harry  Rowe,  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Willoughby. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  in  Watertown, 
on  Monday,  November  1,  1937,  at  3  o'clock,  for  the 
election  of  officers,  the  presentation  of  reports  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  be  acted  upon  at  said  meeting. 

During  the  meeting  and  immediately  after  it 
there  will  be  opportunity  to  visit  the  school  and  to 
see  the  pupils  at  v/ork.  Members  of  the  corporation 
are  invited  to  bring  their  families  and  friends. 


Gabriel  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
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BELLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  joyous  town  crier  with  his  bell  rings  out  from  to  tap  the  bell  a  little  so  people  would  be  ready  to 

the  1937  Christmas  Seal.     By  use  of  him,  A.  Robert  count  the  bell  strokes  and  know  the  hour  of  day. 

Nelson,  artist,  has  helped  overcome  an  objection  of  Another  town  made  the  tapping  a  jingle  and  another 

some  stamp  collectors  that  the  Seal  lacked  self  ex-  made  it  a  hymn.    Other  towns  and  cities  over  many 

planation.     Bells  are  used  as  part  of  the  Christmas  generations,  increased  the  number,  size  and  quality 

trilogy — bells,  yule  log  and  Christmas  tree— to  help  of  bells  till  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  lands  had 

proclaim  the  advent  of  the  1937  sale  of  Seals.  carillons.     They  trained  their  players  and  have  the 

The  Christmas  Seal,  with  your  aid,  can  so  feature  only  existing  school  for  carillonneurs.  Hence  Long- 
bells  that  bell  music  will  both  advertise  more  widely  fellow's  surprise  and  his  grand  poems  on  the  carillons 
the  cause  of  tuberculosis  prevention  and  also  provide  of  Belgium, 
the   "sinews"   for   continuing   the 


contmumg 
successful  campaign  now  waging 
against  the  disease. 

Massachusetts  is  particularly 
rich  in  bells.  The  first  carillon 
came  to  the  United  States  at 
Gloucester  in  1922  and  was 
admitted  duty  free  by  Congress. 
A  carillon  is  the  highest  and 
finest  instrument  of  bell  music 
so  far  made.  When  this  first 
carillon  was  dedicated  at  Glouces- 
ter Cardinal  O'Connell,  honorary 
vice-president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Tuberculosis  League,  had 
played  upon  it  his  own  musical 
composition.  Readers  of  his  auto- 
biography know  of  his  diversified 
talents  but  may  not  have  included 
musical  composition  as  one  of  the 
Cardinal's  accomplishments. 

The  second  carillon  coming  to 
Massachusetts  is  at  Cohasset.  It 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Ban- 
— — ^  croft  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
^  Massachusetts  also  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  only  caril- 
lonneur  without  sight  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  Roger  T. 
Walker  of  Hyde  Park,  carillon- 
neur  of  the  Norwood  memorial  carillon.  The  town 
pays  Mr.  Walker  for  his  concerts.  One  of  his  two 
children  is  also  bhnd.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  student 
of  Kamiel  LeFevre,  the  famous  Belgian  carillonneur 
who  plays  the  world's  greatest  carillon  at  Riverside 
Community  Church  in  New  York  City.  Massachu- 
setts has  also  the  distinction  of  having  in  Springfield 
the  only  woman  carillonneur  in  the  United  States  in 
the  person  of  Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney,  M.M.U.S. 
While  carillons  are  not  yet  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  we  are  adding  sets  so  rapidly  that  we 
may  come  to  have  more  than  exist  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  where  carillons  were  developed  over  a  very 
long  period.    In  those  lands  it  was  at  first  the  custom 


First    Carillon   in  America 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  1922 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage 


mg  such  a  hst. 

advised  of  anv  omissions. 


Besides  carillons  Massachu- 
setts is  also  rich  in  chimes.  These 
chimes  usually  have  a  dozen  or 
less  bells,  while  a  carillon  usually 
has  bells  of  two  or  more  octaves 
and  the  required  half  notes.  It 
also  has  a  clavier  for  operation 
by  the  musician. 

The  New  England  Tuberculo- 
sis Association  suggested  that  so 
far  as  practical  all  bells  and 
chimes  with  pre-announcement 
briefly  ring  out  at  a  given  time. 
Twelve-thirty  noon  on  the  Satur- 
day after  Thanksgiving  has  been 
selected.  They  would  announce 
to  one  and  all  that  the  1937 
Christmas  Seal  awaits  them.  The 
National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion has  mentioned  this  date  in  a 
bulletin  sent  to  all  state  associa- 
tions. You  who  read  this  may  be 
able  to  help  arrange  for  this 
tintinnabulation  to  announce  the 
Christmas  Seal  and  further  sup- 
port the  programs  of  voluntary 
tuberculosis   associations. 

Here  is  a  list  of  carillons  and 
chimes    in    Massachusetts.      We 
know  of  no  other  group  compil- 
The  author  would  be  happy  to  be 


Carillons  in  Massachusetts 


Remarks : 


Location 

Number 
of  Bells 

SPRINGFIELD 

Trinity 

M.  E.  Church 

61 

The  gift  of  Mr.  Horace  A.  Moses. 
Dedicated  in  1928.  Dorothy 
Birchard  Mulroney,  M.M.U.S., 
Organist,  Choir  Director  and 
Carillonneur.  Pupil  of  Kamiel 
LeFevre.  Is  the  only  woman 
carillonneur  in  the  United  States. 
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Location 

COHASSET 
Church  of 
St.  Stephen 


NORWOOD 
Memorial 
Municipal 
Building 


ANDOVER 
Phillips 

Academy 


GLOUCESTER 
Church  of 
Our  Lady  of 
Good  Voyage 

WELLESLEY 
Wellesley 
College 

SPRINGFIELD 
Hillcrest 
Cemetery 


Number 

of  Bells  Remarks: 

SI  Gift  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  in 
memory  of  her  mother.  Dedi- 
cated in  1924.  Originally  only 
23  bells  but  increased  within  a 
year  to  43,  thus  making  the  Co- 
hasset  carillon  the  largest  in  num- 
ber of  bells  erected  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time. 

50       Given    as    a    memorial    by    Mr. 

Walter  F.  Tilton,  in  1927,  to  all 

citizens    of    Norwood    who    had 

ever  rendered  patriotic  service  of 

any   sort.     Its    weight   is   42,626 

lbs.     Its  largest  bell  weighs  1,740 

lbs.     Mr.  Roger  T.  Walker,  Ca- 

I    rillonneur.     Pupil  of  Kamiel  Le- 

I    Fevre  and  is  the  only  carillonneur 

I    without  sight  in  the  United  States. 

37  World  War  Memorial  tower  and 
carillon  given  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fuller.  Dedicated  in  19  2  3. 
Heaviest  bell  one  ton  gross 
weight.  Stands  in  separate  tower 
167'  high  and  20'  square.  Dr.  Carl 
F.  Pfatteicher,  Carillonneur. 


31  First  carillon  in  United  States. 
Dedicated  in  1922.  Was  ad- 
mitted duty  free  by  Congress. 
Largest  bell  2,826   lbs. 

30  Donated  in  1931  by  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Nichols  Greene.  No  caril- 
lonneur.    Largest  bell  1,624  lbs. 

25  "Tower  of  Memories"  102'  h'gh, 
largest  bell  5,600  lbs.  and  smallest 
75  lbs.  Not  yet  dedicated. 
Erected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Swindells  in  m.emory  of 
their  son. 


Chimes  in  Massachusetts 


Location 


Number 
of  Bells 


AMHERST 

Mass.  State  College 
Stearns  Church  Tower 
Amherst    College 

ASHMONT 
All  Saints   Church 
(Episcopal) 

BEVERLY 

First  Parish   Church 


BOSTON 

Arlington  Street 
Church 

Park    Street    Congre- 
gational Church 

Christian  Science 
Church 

Mission    Church 
(Roxbury) 

Christ  Church 
(Old   North) 

Church  of  the  Advent 

BROCKTON 

First  Congregational 
Church 


10 
9 


11 


Remarks  : 

Gift  of  an  alumnus,  1937. 
Given  in  1870  in  memory  of  Sid- 
ney Howe,  class  of  '59. 


Placed    in    1931    in    memory    of 
Max  Lovett  Butler,  son  of  former 

minister.     Weight    866   lbs. 


16 


IS 


12 


12 


"The     Phillips     Chimes," 
Weight   14,960  lbs. 
Memorial  Chimes. 


1860. 


Broadcasts  on  first   Sunday  eve- 
ning each  month. 
1911  or  1912. 


Dedicated  in  1744, 
America.      Made 
England. 


First  peal  in 
in    Gloucester, 


Location 

CAMBRIDGE 

Lowell  House,  Harvard 

University 
Christ  Church 
St.  John's   Catholic 

Church 
St.  Paul's  Catholic 

Church 

FAIRHAVEN 

Roger  Memorial  Church 

FALL  RIVER 
Notre  Dame  R.C. 

Church 
City  Hall 


B.M.C.  Durfee  High 
School 


Number 
of  Bells 


Remarks: 


10 


FITCHBURG 

Calvinistic   Congrega- 
tional  Church 

HINGHAM 
Old  Ship   Church 

HOLYOKE 

Second  Congregational 
Church 

HOPEDALE 

Memorial    Chapel, 
Hopedale  Unitarian 
Parish 

LOWELL 

St.  Anne's  Episcopal 

Church 
St.  Patrick's  Church 

MALDEN 

First  Baptist  Church 


MEDFORD 

St.  Joseph's  Church 
Goddard   Chapel, 

Tufts   College 
Grace  Episcopal  Church 

NEWTON 

Grace  Episcopal  Church 

NEWTON  CENTRE 

First  Baptist  Church 

NEW  BEDFORD 
Grace   Church 
St.  Lawrence  Church 

NORTHAMPTON 

College  Hall. 
Smith    College 


SALEM 

St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church 


SCITUATE 
Lawson  Tower 

SOMERVILLE 

First  Unitarian  Church 


17        A  Russian  peal. 

13 

4 


20 
11 

10 


18 


11 


11 


11 

10 


12 


12 


10 


10 


11 


Said  to  be  outstanding.  Weight 
18,240  lbs. 

Presented  to  city  in  1908  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Watson  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  W.  Carlisle,  Carillonneur 
Installed  in  1887.  Weight  10,995 
lbs.  Is  rung  every  school  morn- 
ing 29  times,  each  stroke  repre- 
senting one  year  in  the  life  of 
Bradford  Mathew  Chaloner  Dur- 
fee in  whose  memory  the  build- 
ing was  given  by  his  mother.  W. 
Carlisle,  Carillonneur. 


Oldest     church     in     the     United 
States  in  continuous  use. 


11       Installation  and  dedication,  1910 


11 

n 


Given  by  Ex.  Gov.  Alvan  T. 
Fuller  in  memory  of  his  father. 
Dedicated  1915.  Net  weight 
10,500  lbs. 


Mr.     Eugene     Bucklin     Bowen. 
donor.     Four  tons  weight. 


Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W 
Carlile  in  memory  of  their 
daughter.  Largest  bell  over  3,000 
lbs.  and  the  smallest  less  than 
300  lbs. 

The  E  fiat  bell  was  given  by 
public  subscription  and  the  other 
nine  bells  are  memorial  bells 
contributed  by  individuals.  In- 
stalled in  1882. 
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Location 

SPRINGFIELD 

Municipal   Building 

SWAMPSCOTT 

First  Congregational 
Church 

TAUNTON 

St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  Church 

Winslow  Congrega- 
tional Church 

TRURO 
Town  Hall 


Number 
of  Bells 

20 


Dorothv 
M.MU'.S. 


Remarks: 

Birchard      Mulroney, 
Municipal    Organist 


25 


Deagan  Chimes, 
helmina  Jackson, 
dedicated    1927. 


Donor:     Wil- 
Installed   and 


In  the  Cobb  Memorial  Library 
is  an  electrical  timing  device 
which  operates  4  bells  which  are 
located  in  Town  Hall  about  a 
half  mile  awav. 


WALTHAM 
Beth    Eden 
Church 


Baptist 


11 


Installed   1917. 
George   Hudson 

Number 

of  Bells 


Gift   of   Deacon 


Location 
WATERTOWN 

St.  John's  M.  E.  Church  9 

-~  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  8 

WEST  NEWTON 

First    Unitarian   Church  11 

WINCHESTER 

Baptist  Church  16 

Unitarian  Church  25 

WORCESTER 

Chestnut  Street  9 

Congregational    Church 

Gift    of    Edward    A.    Goodnow    in 
memory  of  his  wife. 

Here   are   listed   two   important 
books  on  bells. 

Coleman,  Satis  N.     Bells,  Their  History, 

Legends,     Makes     and     Uses.       Rand 

McNally  Company,  1928. 

Rice,  William  Gorham.     Carillon  Musi: 

and  Singing  Towers  in  the  Old  World 

and  the  New.     Dodd,  Mead.     Revised 

edition,  1931. 

Both  these  books  cover  the  ground,  arc 

charmingly  illustrated  and  contain  excellent 

bibliographies.     Both  are  doubtless  owned 

by  all  the  larger  public  libraries  and   may 

be  borrowed  also  from  the  Massachusetts 

Tuberculosis  League,  1148  Little  Building, 

Boston,   and    from    the    State    Division    of 

Public  Libraries,  Room  212  B,  State  House, 

Boston. 

The  Earliest  Peals. 

The  peal  of  eight  bells  in  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
was,  according  to  legend,  the  first  peal  in  North 
America.  It  was  one  of  two  rings  of  bells  of  remark- 
able sonority,  cast  at  the  famous  foundry  of  Rudhall, 
Gloucester,  England.  The  other  peal  was  placed  in 
the  tower  at  St.  Michael,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  was  destroyed  in  1865. 

The  Christ  Church  bells  were  imported  in  1745  and 
were  paid  for  by  subscription.  They  cost  about  560 
pounds.  They  are  noted  for  their  sweet  and  mellow 
tone  and  carrying  power.  Christ  Church  (perhaps 
better  known  as  the  Old  North  Church  of  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride)  was  built  in  1723,  but  the  spire  was  not 
completed  till  1740.  In  1894  the  bells  were  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  at  the  restoration  memorial 
service  they  were  pealed  by  a  trained  band  of  English 
ringers. 


"Architecture  is  Frozen  Music" 
Campanile  at   Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Guy   Loivell.    In  it  hangs  the 


designed  by 
carillon. 


An  Early  Bell  Foundry. 

Paul  Revere,  ten  years  old  in  1745,  when  the  peal 
was  brought  over  from  England,  is  listed  as  one  of  the 
volunteer  ringers  who  had  the  care  of  the  bells.  This 
peal  evidently  influenced  Paul  Revere  to  start  his 
own  foundry,  for  in  1788  he  established  a  furnace 
for  heavy  castings  at  his  foundry  on  Lynn  Street,  now 
Commercial,  in  Boston,  and  there  undertook  the  pro- 
duction of  church  bells..  The  foundry  was  moved  in 
1804  to  Canton,  where  the  business  of  casting  bells 
was  successfully  carried  on  until  his  death  in  1818. 
]More  than  200  bells  were  cast  in  this  foundry.  Many 
of  them  are  still  in  use  in  churches  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  in  the  other  New  England  states. 
Probably  his  most  famous  bell  is  the  one  in  King's 
Chapel,  made  in  1816  to  replace  the  English  one 
which  crashed  in  1814.  It  is  said  that  the  trained 
ear  can  even  now  detect  the  deep  note  of  this  Paul 
Revere  bell. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  and  de- 
lightful activity  if  school  pupils 
would  see  if  any  of  these  bells  or 
other  famous  ones  hang  in  their 
communities.  They  might  list  and 
describe  all  important  bells  in 
their  communities. 

Christ  Church  Bells,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Early  Bells  of  Paul  Revere,  two  papers  by 
Arthur  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
Vol.  58,  1904.  The  latter  paper  contains  a 
list  of  the  bells  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Paul  Revere  as  founder. 

A  Bibliography  of  Stories,  Plays 

and  Poems  Selected  for 

School  Use 

Stories  and  Plays 

Alden,  R.  M.  When  the  Chimes  Rang. 
A  Christmas  story.  A  play  by  the 
same  title  has  been  adapted  from  this 
story  by  E.  A.  McFadden,  pubHshed 
by  French. 
Ath'erton,  G.  The  Bell  in  the  Fog. 
The  Bell  of  San  Gabriel. 

In  her  Splendid  Idle  Forties. 
Googins,  D.  R.     The  Bellman  of  Mons. 
In   Atlantic    Book    of  Junior   Plays. 
McManus,  S.     The  Bellman  of  Garrick. 
In   Top  o'  the  Morning. 
The  Bell. 


Maupassant,  G.  de. 
In  Odd  Number. 

Sayers,  D.    The  Nine  Tailors. 

Stockton,  F.     The  Clocks  of  Rondaine. 

Poems 

Aldrich,  T.  B.  and  Bowles,  W.  L.    The  Bells  of  London  Town. 
Old  English  nursery  rhyme,  may  be  found  in  many  collec- 
tions besides  Coleman's  Bells. 

Conkling,  G.  H.     The  Chimes  of  Termonde. 

In  the  Magic  Carpet,  ed.  by  Mrs.  W.  Richards,  and  in  At- 
lantic  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Downing,  A.     The  Bells  of  Brookline. 

In   Shoemaker's  Best   Selections,   No.    23. 
Hare,  A.  J.     Bells  of  Kremlin. 

In   Schauffler,   R.  H. — Easter,   Our   American   Holidays. 
Houghton,  W.  E.,  Jr.     Chimes. 

In  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse,  Vol.  24. 
Keeler,  C.     Bells  of  San  Capistrano. 

In    Wilkinson,    M.  —  Golden    Songs    of    the     Golden     Gate. 
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Longfellow,  H.  W.  The  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

The  Bell  of  Atri. 

In  his  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
The  Bells  of  Lynn. 
The  Carillon. 

In  his  Belfry  of  Bruges. 
The  Golden  Legend. 

Mahony,  S.     Bells  of  Shandon. 

In  De  La  Mare,  W. — Come  Hither. 

Colum,  P. — Anthology  of  Irish 
Verse. 

Richards,  W. — Magic  Carpet. 

Leslie,  Shane — Anthology  of  Catho- 
lic Poets. 

Markham,  E. — Book   of  Poetry. 

Meynell,  Alice.    Chimes. 

In  This  Singing  World,  ed.  by  Un- 
termeyer,  and  The  New  Poetry,  ed.  by 
Monroe  &  Henderson. 

Poe,  E.  A.    The  Bells. 

Stevenson,  B.  E. — Home  Book  of 
Verse;  Werner's  Readings  No.  43 — also 
many   other  poetry  collections. 


Scollard  C.     A  Bell. 

Richards,  W.— High  Tide. 
Stedman,   E.   C. — American  Anthol- 
ogy. 
Scollard,  C.     The  Bells  of  Fossombroke. 
Schauffler,     R.    H.— Through    Italy 
with  the  Poets. 
Stoddard,  C.  W.    Bells  of  San  Gabriel. 
Kilmer,    Jr.    &    O'Shea,    S. — Dreams 
and  Images. 
Tennyson,  A.     "Ring  Out  Wild  Bells." 

In  his  "In  Memoriam." 
Weatherby,  F.  E.    The  Bells  of  Lynn. 
Humphrey,    L.    &    N. — Poetic    New 
World. 

Stedman,  E.  D. — American   Anthol- 
ogy. 

Rickert,  E.   &   Paton,  J. — American 
Lyrics. 

Most  grateful  recognition  is 
given  to  Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones 
of  Boston  for  her  valuable  aid  in 
discovering  much  of  the  helpful 
information  recorded  in  this  arti- 
cle. 
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Tuberculosis  Survey  in  Barnstable  County 

By  Julius  G.  Kelley,  M.D.,  and  Edna  P.  Johnson 


Have  we  reached  a  stalemate  in 
the  declining  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis?  The  statistics  of 
1935  and  1936  would  suggest  that. 
This  may  be  the  aftermath  of  the 
depression ;  and  if  true,  we  must 
all  increase  our  efforts  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  afflictions  to  which  man  is 
subject.  The  economic  loss  it  has 
caused  cannot  be  calculated ;  it 
indeed   staggers   the   imagination. 

We  thought  when  Koch  made 
his  epochal  discovery  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus  that  in  only  a  few 
years  the  problem  would  be  solved  ; 
but  alas  !  Koch  died  a  disappointed 
and  broken-hearted  man  because 
his  tuberculin  failed  to  control  the 
great  white  plague.  Since  that 
time  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
field  have  searched,  but  without 
avail ;  there  has  come  no  specific. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  by  the  clinic 
and  the  laboratory,  but  with  no 
final  solution  to  date.  These  first 
two  units  for  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis have  been  fortified  by  the 
most  important  and  necessary 
unit: — the  field.  With  our  present 
knowledge  and  material  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  program 
must  lay  even  more  emphasis  on 
the  field  work  than  has  already 
been  done. 

This  all-important  field  work  is 
in  part  represented  here  today  by 


this  group  who  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  effort  in  raising  the 
necessary  finances  to  carry  educa- 
tion, information,  and  organization 
to  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth. (Given  by  Dr.  Kelley  on 
October  13,  1937,  before  the  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  Christmas 
Seal  Institute  at  Brockton.) 

The  approach  to  the  problem  can 
be  done  through  units.  We  feel 
that  our  unit  representing  the 
Barnstable  County  Sanatorium  and 
the  Barnstable  County  Public 
Health  Association  could  in  a  small 
way  present  our  factors  by  the  fol- 
lowing survey : 

Reasons  for  Survey 

Old  cases  listed  inaccurately, 
therefore  public  health  nurses  and 
other  health  officials  not  cognizant 
of  immensity  of  problem. 

Old  clinic  records  showing  diag- 
noses made  prior  to  use  of  portable 
X-ray ;  patients  not  seen  since. 

Methods  Used  in  Survey 

1.  Combination  of  Sanatorium 
case  files,  official  lists  of  both 
State  and  local  boards  of  health, 
and  names  from  other  sources. 

2.  Checking  these  names  for  re- 
ported deaths  (Town  reports ; 
Town  Clerk's  annual  list  of  tuber- 
culosis deaths). 

3.  Studying  lists  with  public 
health  nurses  and  local  boards  of 


health  to  eliminate  those  moved — 
dead  from  other  causes  than  tuber- 
culosis— unknown  or   untraceable. 
4.  Follow-up  of  known  cases  for 
current  X-ray  and  diagnosis. 

a.  Local  physicians  and  public 
health  nurses  refer  patients 
and  contacts ;  or  Sanatorium 
may  call  them  directly. 

b.  Appointments  made  and 
checked. 

c.  Field  worker's  visits — educa- 
tion and  persuasion. 

d.  List  of  all  cases  and  findings 
to  public  health  nurses  and 
boards  of  health — temporary 
list,  with  complete  list  later. 

e.  Making  a  "perpetual  inven- 
tory" of  patients. 

Three  Studies  Made: 

1.  Old  cases  seen  from  1918  to 
1935. 

We  collected  from  various  sources 
nearly  a  thousand  names.  When  we 
had  eliminated  over  six  hundred 
from  this  list  because  of  death, 
change  of  residence,  or  inability  to 
locate  them,  we  had  a  list  of  378 
known  to  be  still  living  in  the  Coun- 
ty, all  of  whom  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  diagnosed  as  tubercu- 
losis or  suspicious  cases.  During 
the  last  two  years  about  half  of 
these  have  been  X-rayed  and  we 
have  been  able  either  to  confirm 
the  original  diagnosis  or  to  dis- 
charge them  from  an  active  list 
because  they  are  negative.  Prog- 
ress in  re-examination  of  these  old 
cases  is  necessarily  slow,  since  these 
patients  need  education  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  this. 
This  first  part  of  our  work  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  20%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Barnstable  County  is 
"Portuguese,"  a  goodly  number  of 
whom  are  colored.  Among  them 
education  is  slow  and  economic 
conditions  are  poor.  Because  of 
this  lack,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  co-operate  in  an  investi- 
gative program. 

2.  Study  of  all  cases  diagnosed 
as  tuberculosis  from  Jan.  1,  1935 
to  date,  as  to  their  contacts. 

Number  of  tuberculosis  cases 
reported,  102. 

Number  of  contacts  to  these 
(household  contacts  only),  330,  of 
whom  we  examined  73%. 

We  found  77  positive  cases, 
which  is  23%  of  all  the  contacts. 
Most  of  these  positive  cases  were 
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primary  complexes,  but  we  did  find 
24  adult  type  cases,  or  the  expected 
7.5%  pulmonary  cases  in  all  the 
contacts. 

3.  Study  of  the  source  of  infec- 
tion in  the  positive  cases  in  the 
Chadwick  Clinic. 

Without  making  any  special  ef- 
fort to  find  the  source  of  infection 
in  the  cases  diagnosed  in  the  Chad- 
wick Clinic  during  the  last  two 
years,  we  checked  the  215  cases 
and  found  that  we  knew  the  source 
in  130,  or  61%. 

Advantages  or  the  Survey 

We  feel  that  this  survey  has 
given  a  clearer  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem for  the  Association,  the  Sana- 
torium, the  public  health  nurses, 
and  the  local  physicians. 

There  has  been  a  closer  linking 
of  these  agencies  through  this 
study. 

It  was  an  aid  in  locating  weak 
spots  in  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis. 

It  gave  a  renewed  stimulus  to 
activity  in  attacking  the  problem. 
The  nurses  are  giving  more  time 
and  attention  to  tuberculosis  visits 
now  that  the  task  is  becoming 
clearer. 

In  Summary  : 

We  fully  realize  the  inadequacy 
of  the  accomplishments  to  date. 
The  problem  has  been  approached 
from  three  distinct  angles. 

1st,  the  study  and  attempted  fol- 
low-up of  all  old  cases.  This  has 
resulted,  as  Dr.  Alton  S.  Pope  sug- 
gested, in  the  elimination  of  many 
names  from  the  listed  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  It  has  also  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  several  bacilli 
producing  individuals. 

2nd,  the  case  and  contact  study 
of  patients  with  proven  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  who  have  been  re- 
ported since  Jan.  1,  1935.  The 
contact  study  of  these  102  has 
revealed  a  case  morbidity  higher 
than  the  average  and  not  a 
negligible  number  of  minimal  cases 
needing  advice  and  treatment. 

3rd,  the  contact  study  of  X-ray 
positive  Chadwick  Clinic  cases. 
We  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  our  present  records  showed 
the  source  of  infection  in  about 
60%  of  the  cases.  We  feel  that 
this  approach  should  be  used  and 
we  plan  to  examine  the  households 
of  all  of  these  children. 


The  Incidence  of  Tuberculosis  Among  Enrollees 
of  Massachusetts  C.C.C.  Camps* 

Altox  S.  Pope,  M.  D.  and  Gerald  G.  Garcelon,  M.  D. 


Estimates  of  the  actual  fre- 
quency of  tuberculosis  in  the  gen- 
eral population  are  based  chiefly 
upon  two  sets  of  data,  reported 
cases  and  reported  deaths.  The 
reporting  of  both  cases  and  deaths 
is  admittedly  incomplete  but  even 
allowing  for  errors  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  causes  of  deaths  recorded 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  unques- 
tionably afford  the  best  guide  to 
the  incidence  of  the  disease.  In 
the  Framingham  Demonstration  it 
was  estimated  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 9  active  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  community  for 
each  annual  death  and  this  ratio 
has  been  generally  confirmed  by 
subsequent  studies.  On  this  basis 
there  should  be  some  16,000  per- 
sons with  active  tuberculosis  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 
or  approximately  4  per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

Only  rarely  is  it  possible  to 
measure  the  actual  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  in  any  considerable 
group  of  the  adult  population,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  group  of 
boys  enrolled  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  Camps  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  the  First  Corps  Area  Sur- 
geon, Boston,  and  the  approval  of 
the  Adjutant  General's  office  the 
examinations  were  carried  out  in 
eleven  of  the  22  camps  in  the  State, 
and  1115  of  the  1512  campers 
were  tested.  The  examinations 
were  made  in  the  various  camps 
by  physicians  of  the  Division  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1937,  using  the 
intracutaneous  tuberculin  test  and 
portable  X-ray  apparatus.  The 
enrollees  were  first  given  a  tubercu- 
lin test  with  .01  mg.  of  O.  T.  and 
the  negative  reactors  were  retested 
with  1.0  mg.  O.  T.  All  received 
an  X-ray  of  the  chest,  regardless 
of  the  tuberculin  reaction.  Each 
camper  was  asked  about  any 
known  exposure  to  tuberculosis 
and  where  there  was  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  a 
detailed  medical  history  was  taken 

*   From     the     Massachusetts     Department     of 
Public  Health. 


and  a  physical  examination  of  the 
camper  was  made.  No  previous 
special  examination  for  tubercu- 
losis had  been  made  and  so  far  as 
could  be  determined  no  individual 
with  tuberculosis  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  group  before 
coming  to  camp. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  the 
tuberculin  test  and  the  X-ray 
examination  for  all  camps.  The 
table  shows  also  the  total  enroll- 
ment, the  number  tested  and  the 
average  age  of  campers  in  the 
group.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
average  age  in  the  camps  varied 
from  19.7  to  22  years,  and  the 
percentage  of  reactors  from  58  to 
80  per  cent. 

TABLE  I 

Total 

Enroll-  Number  Average    %  Pos.  %  Pos. 

ment  Tested  Age        0.1  mg.  1.0  mg. 

1512  1115  20.5         44.8  25.2 

%  Pos.  No.  with  No.  with    %  with 

both  Calcium  Pul.      Calcium  %  with 

Tests  Lesions  Tb.       Lesions  Pul.  Tb. 

70.0  49  4           4.4  0.4 

By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  percentage  of  reac- 
tors to  the  tuberculin  test  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  found 
among  the  entering  classes  of  the 
three  Massachusetts  medical 
schools  during  the  past  few  years, 
a  group  of  the  same  average  age. 
The  incidence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  this  group  of  campers  is 
about  two  and  a  half  times  that 
found  among  Massachusetts  high 
school  students  recently,  and  if 
we  may  apply  the  ratio  of  9  active 
cases  for  each  annual  death  to  the 
population  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in 
this  group  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  in  the  general  popu- 
lation of  all  ages,  about  4  per 
thousand.  When  it  is  considered 
that  practically  all  of  the  enrollees 
of  the  C.C.C.  camps  are  taken  from 
the  relief  rolls  and  had  been  liv- 
ing for  some  time  at  least  under 
distinctly  unfavorable  conditions 
and  that  they  are  in  an  age  group 
highly  susceptible  to  tuberculosis 
it  is  at  least  encouraging  to  find 
so  low  an  incidence  of  active 
disease. 

Our  indebtedness  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Tuberculosis  Association 
for  the  suggestion  of  this  study  is 
gratefully  acknowledged. 
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NEW   WORKERS 


Mrs.  Marion  E.  Perkins,  R.N. 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Newburyport 

Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 

Since  1925  Mrs.  Perkins  has 
been  supervisor  of  visiting  nursing 
at  the  Newburyport  Health  Center. 
This  Center  is  a  joint  activity  of 
the  Newburyport  Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis Association,  Newburyport 
Branch  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Moseley  Fund  for 
Social  Service. 

Previously  Mrs.  Perkins  had  a 
rich  experience  in  various  phases 
of  nursing,  such  as,  private  duty 
and  institutional  work.  In  1919 
she  graduated  from  the  Anna 
Jaques  Hospital,  Newburyport. 

^  ^  5{; 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Taft,  R.N.,  of 
North  Uxbridge,  has  become  Field 
Nurse  of  the  Southern  Worcester 
County  Health  Association.  Her 
chief  duties  will  be  in  the  coopera- 
tive program  with  the  Worcester 
County  Sanatorium.  In  this  pro- 
gram 100%,  which  is  43  of  the 
towns  and  cities  aside  from 
Worcester  city  in  the  Association's 
territory,  now  have  the  tuberculin 
test  and  X-ray  service  provided  by 
the  County  Sanatorium.  Mrs. 
Taft  comes  to  the  work  with  ex- 
cellent experience  in  public  health 
and  school  nursing,  and  in  tuber- 
culosis clinic  service. 

*         *         * 

A  new  publicity  (hrector,  Mr. 
Daniel  C.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  has  been 
selected    from    Massachusetts    by 


the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. I\Ir.  McCarthy,  who  comes 
from  Holyoke,  has  been  with  the 
Publicity  Department  of  the 
Columbia  Alumni  Press  Bureau  in 
New  York  City  and  has  been  with 
the  Sports  Department  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Both  of  these  posi- 
tions he  has  resigned. 

Mr.  ^McCarthy  becomes  the 
fourth  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation leader  from  Massachu- 
setts working  in  the  National  Of- 
fice. First,  comes  Dr.  Kendall 
Emerson ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Newcomb,  and  third.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cole. 

*         *         * 

Miss  Helen  B.  Arnold  has  been 
selected  as  health  education  worker 
of  the  Cambridge  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  to  succeed  Miss 
Muriel  F.  Bliss  who  has  been  given 
a  position  on  the  staff  of  Smith 
College. 


NASHOBA  HEALTH  UNIT 

New  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
shoba  Health  Unit  were  con- 
structed by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  This  Fund  was  also  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  Unit.     It  is 


IN  THE  NATIVE  LAND 

OF  THE  SEAL  SALE 

Tuberculosis  teachers  in  Den- 
mark are  retired  at  two-thirds  of 
their  salary  and  given  medical 
care.  Food  handlers  and  other 
employees  whose  work  brings  them 
into  contact  with  many  people  may 
also  be  thus  retired. 

In  Denmark,  the  negative  tuber- 
culin reaction  is  regarded  as  a 
stronger  indication  of  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis  than  the  positive 
reaction.  As  most  Danes  drink 
raw  milk,  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a 
serious  problem.  Only  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  tuberculous  in  some 
areas  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
while  other  forms  such  as  cervical, 
lymph  gland,  and  bone  tuberculosis 
are  in  the, majority. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
much  vigour  is  going  into  the  fight 
on  tuberculosis  in  the  land  where 
Einar  Hoelbel,  the  Copenhagen 
postal  clerk,  thought  out  and 
started  the  first  tuberculosis  Christ- 
mas Seal  in  the  world. 

(Extracts  from  "The  Health  Officer" — 
April,    19.37    issue.) 


Despite  a  rise  in  tuberculosis 
deaths  in  24  states  in  1936,  the 
Massachusetts  rate  fell.  It  was  45 
per  100,000  population  in  1935  and 
but  43  in  1936.  As  of  1935  the 
U.  S.  rate  is  55  per  100,000  with 
that  of  Massachusetts  standing 
at  45. 
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Nashoba  Health  Unit 

now  maintained  by  the  towns  it 
serves  and  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health. 

Nashoba,  like  the  health  units 
in  Barnstable  and  Berkshire  Coun- 
ties, points  the  way  to  more  and 
better  health  service  for  iVIassachu- 
setts.  Towns  alone  can  never  af- 
ford the  expert  service  they  need. 
Yet  at  no  more  cost  they  can,  by 
association  with  each  other,  enjoy 
a  service  that  makes  life  safer  and 
happier.  When  this  is  better  un- 
derstood by  the  people  generally, 
a  bill  to  place  such  a  service  at  the 
disposal  of  the  towns  and  smaller 
cities  in  all  districts  will  be  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  This  is  excel- 
lent material  for  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations to  disseminate. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  fortunate 
that  one  by  one  our  groups  of 
towns  are  coming  to  appreciate  this 
point  and  to  provide  themselves 
with  far  better  and  no  costlier 
service. 

It  is  logical  for  individuals  and 
associations  concerned  with  better 
health  to  be  aware  that  improved 
health  service  is  sweeping  over  the 
nation  through  what  is  generally 
called  the  "county  health  unit." 
In  the  Bay  State  the  units  may  be 
based  more  on  districts  and  less  on 
counties.  This  district  plan,  rather 
than  county  plan,  seems  to  be  the 
New  England  way,  and  it  certainly 
has  its  advantages. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

STOCKBRIDGE,  Children's  chimes, 
given  in  1878  by  David  W.  Field  in  memory 
of  his  grandchildren.     There  are  ten  bells. 
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HAWTHORNE     HOUSE    GIFT 
TO  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boston  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation in  the  summer  used  this 
beautiful  home  for  14  adolescent 
boys  who  have  diabetes.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  other  boarding- 
house  in  the  nation  for  such  boys. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  24  dia- 
betics that  the  Association  takes 
at  Prendergast  Preventorium. 
These  diabetic  boys  either  pay 
their  own  way  or  are  paid  for  by 
other  persons  or  agencies. 

While  this  building  runs,  Massa- 
chusetts boasts  three  boarding 
homes  for  diabetic  children,  this 
one  at  Winthrop  with  14  patients, 
Prendergast  Preventorium  with  24 
and  the  Clara  Barton 
Cottages  at  Oxford  with 
32.  The  latter  is  con- 
ducted for  eight  weeks 
each  summer. 

Prendergast  P  r  e  v  e  n- 
torium  alone  takes  care 
of  such  patients  through- 
out the  year  and  is  the 
only  known  institution 
rendering  such  all  year 
service. 


SAFE  MILK 

"Safe     milk     is     good 
health   insurance."     This  Hawth 

is     from    an    article    on 
"IMilk    for    Millions"    in 
the    August    9,    1937,    Consumers' 
Guide. 

Incidentally,  those  interested  in 
tuberculosis  eradication  are  much 
indebted  to  this  generation  of  state 
and  federal  workers  for  control  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  They  were 
and  are  led  by  the  Division  of 
Tuberculosis  Eradication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  Bureau  started  its 
labors  a  layman  could  often 
notice  the  tuberculosis  glands  along 
the  necks  of  children.  Now  even 
physicians  comment  on  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  glandular 
tuberculosis  in  the  children  in  most 
sections  of  the  nation. 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  still  reports  yearly  30  to  50 
outbreaks  of  various  milk-borne 
diseases.  So  your  aid  and  that  of 
each  civic-minded  person  is  and 
long  will  be  needed  to  develop  and 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  inexpensive  milk. 


NEWS   NOTES 


Christmas  Seals! 


A  TUBERCULOSIS  SURVEY  . 

By  invitation  of  the  Newton 
Welfare  Bureau,  the  Newton 
Health  Department  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis  League,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
assigned  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs  to 
survey  the  official  and  voluntary 
tuberculosis  work  of  that  city. 
Field  work  of  this  study  was  done 
in  the  two  weeks  starting  October 
18.  The  report  will  be  given 
verbally  to  the  Newton  agencies 
on  December  9. 


orne  House,  Winthrop,  Massachusetts,  recently 
to  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Associatio7i 

MASSACHUSETTS  WINS  THE 
CONVENTION 

Word  comes  from  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  executive 
committee  that  Boston  is  selected 
for  its  1939  convention  city.  Not 
since  1918  have  this  state  and  city 
been  so  honored. 

In  his  recent  visit  for  the  Newton 
survey.  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs  met 
the  representatives  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Tuberculosis  League  and 
the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion for  the  making  of  preliminary 
plans  and  the  study  of  hotel  fa- 
cilities. Massachusetts  workers 
who  can  attend  the  1938  meeting 
at  Los  Angeles,  California,  are 
urged  to  invite  their  friends  to 
Boston.  They  would  also  do  well 
to  observe  things  to  do  or  avoid 
when  the  national  group  meets  in 
the  Bay  State. 


Buy    and    Use    Them 

TWO    CARILLON    CONCERTS 
DEDICATED  TO  THE 

CHRISTMAS   SEAL 

The  first  carillon  concert  to  be 
announced  is  the  one  in  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  Cohasset. 
Here  at  8 :30  P.M.  on  December 
14,  1937,  Roger  T.  Walker,  the 
only  carillonneur  without  sight  in 
the  Nation,  will  give  this  concert. 
It  is  given  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft,  the  donor  of 
the  carillon. 

Its   program  is  as   fol- 
lows : 

This  is  the  Month — Chadwick 

Adeste  Fideles 

Intermezzo     from     Cavalleria 

Rusticana 
Bells  of  St.  Marv's 
First  Noel 

Hark !   the  Herald  Angels  Sing 
Angels  O'er  the  Fields 
The  Rosary 
Once  in  Bethlehem 
Sleep  Little  Dove 
'Tis  Christmas  Day 
Silent  Night 

At  Springfield  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church  on  the 
largest  carillon  in  Massachusetts, 
Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney  will 
play  a  concert  to  be  broadcast 
over  station  WMAS.  (Time  to 
be  announced  later.)  Let's  hsten 
in  as  it  may  be  the  only  carillon 
concert  broadcast  in  Massachusetts 
during  this  holiday  period.  Mrs. 
Mulroney  was  a  student  of  the 
great  masters  of  carillon  playing, 
has  played  on  many  of  the  famous 
carillons  of  Europe,  and  is  happy 
to  make  this  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  1937  sale  of  tubercu- 
losis Christmas  Seals. 


given 


INTERESTING  FIGURES 

The  28  local  organizations  of  the 
League  succeeded  in  raising  the 
total  1936  Seal  Sale  to  $218,347  as 
against  $195,259  in  1935.  The  per- 
capita  for  the  state,  figured  on  the 
1935  State  census,  therefore  in- 
creased from  4.4  in  1935  to  5.0  in 
1936.  The  present  indications  arc 
that  the  sale  will  show  a  further 
increase  this  year. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Officers  and  Directors  elected 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis 
League : 

President:  Frederick  T.  Lord, 
M.D,.  Boston. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents : 
Henry  D.  Chadwick,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton ;  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
D.D.,  Boston;  Rabbi  Harry  Levi, 
Brookline ;  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  Brighton. 

Vice-President :  Francis  P, 
Denny,  M.D.,  Brookline. 

Treasurer:  Mr.  Arthur  Drink- 
water,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  Spring,  Boston. 

Clerk  of  Corporation:  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Strawson,  Newtonville. 

Executive  Committee:  The  Offi- 
cers and  Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
Prof.  Curtis  M.  Hilliard,  Raymond 
S.  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  Olin  S.  Pet- 
tingill,  M.D.,  Nahum  R.  Pillsbury, 
M.D.,  Alton  S.  Pope,  M.D. 
Representative  Directors : 

Barnstable  County  Public 
Health  Ass'n,  Mrs.  Edna  P.  John- 
son, Pocasset. 

Berkshire  County  Tuberculosis 
Ass'n,  Dr.  Floyd  R.  Smith,  Pitts- 
field. 

Boston  Tuberculosis  Ass'n,  Dr. 
Cleaveland  Floyd,  Boston,  Dr. 
John  B.  Hawes,  2nd,  Boston,  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Hyams,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mr.  Alexander  Wheeler,  Boston. 

Bristol  County  Public  Health 
Ass'n,  Dr.  Garnet  P.  Smith,  Attle- 
boro. 

Cambridge  Tuberculosis  & 
Health  Ass'n,  Mr.  Stafford  John- 
son, Cambridge. 

Chelsea  Women's  Public  Safety 
Committee,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Walker, 
Chelsea. 

Essex  County  Health  Ass'n,  Dr. 
Olin  S.  Pettingill,  Middleton,  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Hamann,  Swampscott. 

Fall  River  Tuberculosis  Society, 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Morris,  Fall  River. 

Franklin  County  Public  Health 
Ass'n,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Johnson,  Orange. 

Hampden  County  Tuberculosis 
&  Health  Ass'n,  Mr.  Preston  C. 
Pond,  Chicopee ;  Mr.  W.  0.  John- 
son, Westfield. 

Hampshire  County  Public 
Health  Ass'n,  Hon.  Clarence  E. 
Hodgkins,  Northampton. 


Holyoke  Tuberculosis  Ass'n,  Dr. 
S.  L.  Skvirsky,  Holyoke. 

Lawrence  Tuberculosis  League, 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Tomlinson,  Law- 
rence. 

Lowell  Tuberculosis  Ass'n,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hobson,  Lowell. 

Lynn  Tuberculosis  League,  Mr. 
Philip  E.  Bessom,  Lynn. 

Maiden  Tuberculosis  &  Health 
Ass'n,  Dr.  Samuel  Hoberman, 
Maiden. 

Nantucket  PubHc  Health  Com- 
mittee, JMr.  Richard  C.  Maloney, 
Nantucket. 

New  Bedford  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Ass'n,  Dr.  James  F.  Brewer,  New 
Bedford. 

Newburyport  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Ass'n,  Mrs.  Marion  B.  Shepard, 
Newburyport. 

Newton  Welfare  Bureau,  Dr. 
George  F.  H.  Bowers,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Norfolk  County  Public  Health 
Ass'n,  Dr.  Nahum  R.  Pillsbury, 
South  Braintree,  Mrs.  Louise 
Rogers,  Cohasset. 

Northern  Worcester  County 
Public  Health  Ass'n,  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Lesure,  Fitchburg. 

Plymouth  County  Health  Ass'n, 
JNIrs.  B.  Milo  Burke,  Brockton, 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Bent,  Brockton. 

Salem  Ass'n  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  Dr.  J.  Frank 
Donaldson,  Salem. 

Southern  Middlesex  Health 
Ass'n,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Wallis, 
Somerville,  Dr.  Earle  C.  Wll- 
loughby,  North  Reading. 

Southwestern  INIiddlesex  Public 
Health  Ass'n,  Dr.  Arthur  K.  Stone, 
Framingham  Center. 

Southern  W^orcester  County 
Health  Ass  n,  Rev.  J.  F.  :\IcGilli- 
cuddy,  North  Brookfield ;  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Cunningham,  Worces- 
ter ;  Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Tierney, 
Worcester. 

Dukes  County  Seal  Sale  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Arthur  B.  Lord,  Vineyard 
Haven. 

Directors-at-Large:  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Bailey,  North  Scituate ;  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Baehr,  Springfield ;  Dr. 
Walter  P.  Bowers,  Clinton ;  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Chadwick,  Boston;  Mrs. 
Leslie  B.  Cutler,  Charles  River; 
Dr.  Francis  P.  Denny,  Brookline ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Drinkwater,  Cam- 
bridge; Dr.  C.  Benjamin  Fuller, 
Waltham ;   Rev.  Walter  F.  Green- 


man,  West  Newton ;  Mrs.  John  D. 
Henry,  Boston;  Dr.  William  O. 
Hewitt,  Attleboro;  Prof.  Murray 
P.  Horwood,  Newton  Center  ;  Prof. 
Curtis  M.  Hilliard,  Wellesley ;  Dr. 
Elliott  P.  Joslin,  Boston;  Dr. 
Frederick  T.  Lord,  Boston;  Dr. 
Carl  C.  MacCorison,  North  Read- 
ing; Mr.  David  Moxon,  Framing- 
ham  ;  Dr.  Robert  N.  Nye,  Boston ; 
Dr.  Raymond  S.  Patterson,  New- 
ton ;Dr.  Alton  S.  Pope,  Newton- 
ville ;  Dr.  Sumner  H.  Remick,  Wal- 
ham ;  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Maiden ; 
Mr.  Thornton  K.  Ware,  Fitchburg ; 
Miss  Margaret  Weir,  Beverly; 
Dr.  Henry  F.  R.  Watts,  Boston. 


A  TRUE  STORY 

Before  an  adult  group  in  a  Bay 
State  community,  the  talking  pic- 
ture, "Behind  the  Shadows,"  was 
running.  In  the  character,  "Aunt 
Alice,"  one  man  recognized  the 
symptoms  of  his  wife. 

A.  whispered  conversation  with 
the  county  association  executive, 
who  was  showing  the  picture,  soon 
resulted  in  an  examination,  with 
discovery  of  typical  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  early  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  wife. 

This  achievement  is  reported  by 
the  Norfolk  County  Health  Asso- 
ciation, which  recently  bought  a 
sound  projector  and  talking  pic- 
ture. 

And  yet,  in  this  achievement 
each  Tuberculosis  and  Seal  Sale 
committee  of  Norfolk  County  is 
entitled  to  its  share  of  credit. 
Each  local  town  and  city  commit- 
tee paid  approximately  three  per 
cent  of  its  1936  Seal  Sale  for  the 
sound  projector  and  film.  Perhaps 
other  local  committees  would  wel- 
come a  chance  to  help  on  such  a 
sound  projector  and  film  for  their 
counties. 


OUT  WEST 

"Believe  it  or  not,"  said  Dr.  W. 
B.  Penney,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Tuberculosis  Association,  on 
visiting  the  Massachusetts  Tu- 
berculosis League,  "three  physi- 
cians in  Tacoma  in  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes  tuberculin  tested 
sixteen  hundred  pupils.  School 
people  gave  the  utmost  aid,  and  a 
wheel  for  one  hundred  sterile 
needles  for  the  Mantou  test  saved 
the  physicians'  time." 
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[blind  MUSICIANS 
JPRESENT  PROGRAM 
Q     AT  JUNIOR  SESSION 

Twelve  musical  students  of  the 
Perkina    Institute    for    tlie    Blind, 
uniMf'TflS'THfeclion  o£  tbeir  musical 
instructor,    Miss    Mabel    Starbird, 
presented     tlie     program    at     the 
tJecond  District  Guest  night  spon- 
sored  by  the   Squantum  Women's 
Club    Juniors    held    at    the  First 
Church  of  Squantum  last  evening. 
Guests   of   honor   included   Mrs. 
John  H.  Kimball,  state  federation 
president,     Mrs.     William     Robb, 
second  district  director,  Mrs.  Paul  i 
Not'tage,  state  junior  club  president,  1 
Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Holmes,  city  fed-  j 
eration    president,    Mrs.    L.    Scott  | 
Woods,  senior  club  president,  Mrs. 
William  York,  senior  adviser.  Miss 
Eleanor  McManus,  1937  delegate  to 
Tulsa,  as  well  as  club  presidents, 
officers,  and  advisers  from  Atlantic  i 
Juniors,  Brockton  Juniors,  Brain- 
;  tree   Philergians'  Juniors,  Wollas- 
ton  Juniors,  and  Rockland  Juniors. 
Miss  Betty  Richmond,  president, 
presided,   at   the    business    sessl6n 
presenting  the   guests   who   spoke 
briefly.  Mrs.  York  extended  cordial 
greetings    to    the    guests,    Mrs.    L. 
Scott  Woods  told  of  the  founding  of 
the  Junior  Club,  it  being  her  cher- 
ished   dream    for    the    past    many 
years,  she  brought  greetings  from 
the  senior  club;  Mrs.  Paul  Nottage 
told  of  the  success  of  the  recent 
Charity   Ball   held   at   the    Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  and  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  Clubs  throughout  the  State, 
thanking  all  for  their  splendid  co- 
operation that  made  this  affair  the 
success  it  was.  Mrs.  William  Robb 
spoke  on  the  book  for  the  blind  that 
the   junior   clubs   are    working   S'O 
hard    for,    also    explained    several 
ways  in  which  the  clubs  could  work 
along  philanthropic  lines. 

Mrs.  John  Kimball,  spoke  on 
peace,  urging  the  junior  club  mem- 
bers to  do  all  ill  their  power  to 
promote  such  a  condition  in  this 
country  and  brought  greetings  from 
the  State;  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Holmes 
brought  greetings  from  the  City 
Federation  and  Miss  Eleanor  Mc- 
Manus told  briefly  of  her  trip  to 
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Upon  the  arrival'  of  each  of  the 
guests  and  the  representatives 
from  the  clubs  in  the  second  dis- 
trict they  were  presented  with  cor- 
sages of  late  fall  flowers  and 
the  vestry  of  the  church  was 
mosit  attractive  with  the  fall  colors 
of  brown  and  yellow  and  the  autumn 
leaves  as  decorations. 

Miss  Janet  Hemmingway,  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee  was 
in  charge  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment and  presented  Miss  Star- 
bird  and  her  girl  students  who  pre- 
sented the  following  program: 

On  Music's  Way,  by  Mendolshn; 
Summer  Wind,  by  Bishoff;  The 
Angel,  by  Rubinstein;  piano  trio — 
Minuete  by  Boccherini,  given  by 
Miss  Everill  Taylor,  Miss  Eleanor 
Irwin,  and  Miss  Grace  Swanson; 
second  group  of  vocal  selections 
Roses  of  Piccardy,  by  Wood;  Cradle 
Song,  by  Schubert;  vocal  solo  by 
Miss  Lorraine  McNamara,  Indian 
song,  Pale  Moon,  by  Logan;  closing 
numbers — Homirtg,  by  Del  Riego, 
ind  Psalm  of  Life,  by  Pinsuti.  I 

These  students  also  demonstrated 
that  they  were  also  able  to  use  the 
typewriter  and  showed  how  they 
read  the  Braille  system.  Among  the 
entertainers  were  Miss  Barbara 
(Jetchell,  Miss  Eleanor  Irwin,  Miss 
I^oi'raine  McXamara;  Miss  Bar- 
bara Moreau,  Miss  Grace  Swanson, 
Miss  Fanny  Coreia,  Miss  Everill 
Taylor,  Miss  Ruth  Porter,  Miss 
Vivian  Nlckerson,  Miss  Eva  Del 
Padre,  and  Miss  Ethel  Kennedy. 

Members  on  the  program  com- 
mittee assisting  the  chairman  Miss 
Hemmingway,  were,  Miss  Joan  Kan- 
nedy,  Miss  Catherine  Murray,  Miss 

:  Barbara  Means,  and  Miss  Dorothy 

j  Doane. 

j  A  social  hour  followed  and  re- 
freshments were  served  by  Miss 
Kay  O'Donnell  chairman,  assisted 
by  Miss  Thora  Soderberg,  Miss  Joan 

,  Cross,  Miss  Jeanna  Mattern,  Miss 
Elsie  Young,  and  Miss  Christine 
Frazer. 

Transportation  of  the  enter- 
tainers was  cared  for  by  Miss  Elsie 
Young,  Misa  Janet  Hemmingway, 
and  Miss  Jean  (Bunny)  Woods. 
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Junior  League  Players 
Miss  Sarah  G.  Bradlee,  chairman 
of  the  Junior  League  Players,  is 
busy  making  plans  for  the  league's 
first  play  of  the  season,  which  will 
be  "White  Magic,"  a  one-act  play  by 
Netta  Syrett.  During  the  week  of 
Nov  8  this  play  will  be  given  at  12 
children's  hospitals,  the  House  of 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute  for  the  Blind.  M»-4ieffiPy 
Jackson  Jr,  is  making  the  scenery, 
assisted  by  a  group  of  this  year's 
debutantes  and  Mrs  Joseph  T. 
Walker  is  in  charge  of  the  costumes. 
There  will  be  two  complete  casts 
for  this  play,  performing  alternately 
during  the  week.  Miss  Amy  Long 
is  one  of  the  coaches,  with  Mrs  Wales 
Holbrook  as  stage  manager.  Miss 
Lang's  cast  includes  Mrs  Paul  Has- 
kell Jr  as  the  wicked  stepmother; 
Miss  Susan  Storey  as  a  witch;  Miss 
Lucy  Pope,  the  bewitched  princess; 
Miss  Helen  Blanchard  as  Prirtce 
Fortunatas;  Miss  Barbara  Stevens 
as  Edelbert  and  Miss  Sue  Carl  the 
Queen   of  the   Good   Fairies.   Other 

i  members  of  the  cast  include  Miss 

j  Cynthia  Haskell,  Miss  Mary  Falvey 

I  and  Miss  Helen  Leonard. 

I      Miss  Jane  Ragle  is  coaching  the 
second  play,  and  she  will  have  Mrs 

Wallace  Pierce  as  her  stage  man- 
ager. The  part  of  the  Queen  is  taken 

by  Miss  Angela  Lang;  Elizabeth  Os- 
borne is  the  witch;  the  Princess  is, 

'  played  by  Miss  Jane  Pickman,  while' 
Miss  Rosamund  Hamlin  does  Prince 
Fortunas.    His    cousin,    Edelbert,    is 
played    by    Miss    Beatrice    Lowell; 

;  Nancy  Stevens  is  the  Dryad;  Hope 
Humphreys,  a  Fairy,   and  the  two 
Goblitis    are    Miss    Lee    Hyde    and  i 
Miss   Nancy   Osgood.   Within   these  i 
two    casts    are   many    of    the    new  I 
provisional  members  of  the  league.) 
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JUNIOR  LEAGUE  NOTES 


THE  Junior  League  Players,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  G.  Bradlee,  chair- 
man of  the  Players,  are  opening  their  season  with 
a  one-act  play  called  "While-Magic"  by  Netta 
Syrett.  During  the  week  of  November  8th  this 
play  is  to  be  taken  to  twelve  children's  hospitals 
and  institutions,  including  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  eagerly  awaited  by  sick  and  conva- 
lescent children  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy 
a  play. 

Miss  Hope  Hubbard  has  kindly  lent  a  beach 
wagon  to  carry  to  the  hospitals  the  folding 
scenery  which  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson  Jr.,  is  paint- 
ing, assisted  by  a  group  of  this  season's  debu-  : 
tantes.  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Walker  Jr.  is  busily 
manufacturing  fascinating  costumes. 

The  Players,  continuing  an  experiment  started 
last  year,  have  chosen  two  casts  between  whom 
there  is  much  friendly  rivalry.  Both  of  these 
groups  plan  to  perform  alternately  during  the 
week.  The  play  itself  is  a  charming  fairy  story 
of  a  Princess  held  under  the  spell  of  a  witch 
and  her  wicked  step-mother.  She  is  forced  by 
them  to  weave  spells  on  her  betrothed,  Prince 
Fortunas.  The  Queen  of  the  Good  Fairies, 
however,  saves  her  and  she  and  the  Prince  live 
happily  ever  after. 

One  of  the  two  casts  is  coached  by  Miss  Amy 
Lang  with  Mrs.  Wales  Holbrook  as  stage  man- 
ager, and  includes:  Mrs.  Paul  Haskell  Jr.  as 
the  Queen ;  Miss  Susan  Storey  as  the  Witch ; 
Miss  Lucy  Pope,  the  bewitched  Princess;  Mi^-s 
Helen  Blanchard,  Prince  Fortunas;  Edelbert,  the 
Prince's  devoted  cousin,  Miss  Barbara  Stevens ; 
the  Dryad,  Queen  of  the  Good.  Fairies  is  por- 
trayed   by    Miss    Sue    Carl,    while    two    other 
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Blind  Boys  to  Visit)^ 
Liner  Armistice  Day| 

Thirty-five  boys  from  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
"shown"  about  the  Furness-Ber- 
muda  Queen  of  Bermuda  when 
the  liner  visits  Commonwealth 
Pier  in  South  Boston  Armistice 
Day.  Among  thousands  of  New 
Englanders  who  have  expressed 
trueir  desire  to  inspect  the  ship, 
these  boys  will  have  special  guides 
who  will  explain  the  things  they 
feel  as  they  tour. 

The  liner,  which  carries  800  pas- 
sengers, will  visit  Boston  harbor 
for  the  first  time  for  this  inspec- 
tion. A  dinner  dance  for  New 
England  travel  agents  will  be  held 
en  board  the  evening  of  Nov.  11. 


Fairies  are  played  by  Miss  Cynthia 
Haskell  and  Miss  Mary  Falvey.  Miss 
Helen  Leonard  takes  the  part  of  a 
roguish  Goblin. 

The  other  cast  is  being  coached  by 
Miss  Jane  Ragle  with  Mrs.  Wallace 
Pierce  as  stage  manager.  The  part  of 
the  Queen  is  taken  by  Miss  Angela 
Lang ;  Elizabeth  Osborne  is  the  Witch  ; 
the  Princess  is  well  played  by  Miss 
Jane  Pickman,  while  Miss  Rosamund 
Hamlin  does  Prince  Fortunas  to  perfec- 
tion. His  cousin,  Edelbert,  is  plaved  bv 
Miss  Beatrice  Lowell ;  Nancy  Stevens 
is  the  Dryad;  Hope  Humphreys,  a 
Fairy,  and  the  tw^  Goblins  are  Miss 
Lee  Hyde  and  IMiss  Nancy  Osgood. 
Within  these  two  casts  are  manv  of  the 
new  Provisional  members  of  the  League. 

A    detailed    schedule    of    the    various 
performances  to  be  given  follows : 

Monday,  Nov.  8th — 2  p.m.      Industrial  School 
for  Crippled   and   Deformed   Children.— 
3 :00  p.m.      Home    for   Aged   Women. 
3:4.^   p  m.      Home    for    Little    Wanderers. 

Tuesday,  iNov.  9th — 2:13  p.m.      Perkins  Insti' 
tute  for  the  Blind. 
3 :00   p  m.      House    of   the    Good    Samari- 
tan. 

Wednesday,    Nov.     10th — 2:30    p.m.      Mass. 
Gereral     Hospital,     Pediatric     Depart' 
ment. 
3:00    p.m.      New    England    Hospital    for 
Wo  nen    and    Children. 

Thursday,     Nov.     11th — 2:00     p.m.      Boston 
Hone  for  In(  urables,  Dorchester. 
3:30  p.m.      New  England  Peabody  Home 
for   Crippled   Children. 

Friday,  Nov.   12th — 2:30  p.m.      Robert  Brcck' 
Brigham  Hospital. 
3:00    p.m.      Boston    City    Hospital,    Chil- 
dren's Ward. 
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Tomorrow,  Sunday,  will  be  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  man  who 
did  much  for  the  development  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  th«.£iind,  which 
now'  has  a  wonderful  institution  over- 
looking the  Charles  River  at  Water- 
town. 

Dr.  Anagnos  became  the  second  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howe 
in   1876. 

He  came  to  this  country  from  Greece 
with    Dr.    Howe    in    1867. 

Dr.  Anagnos  and  Dr.  Howe's  eldest 
daughter  were   later  married. 

The  court  of  the  lower  school  for  the 
blind  in  Watertown  is  named  Anagnos 
Court  in  his  honor.  This  is  fitting.  As 
Dr.  Anagnos  was  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  at  the  institution.  One  of 
the  rooms  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
is    named     for  ,  Mrs.     Anagnos. 
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In  Lawrence  ' 

American  Home  Day  will  be  ob-  \ 
served  by  the  Lawrence  Woman's 
Club  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Y.W.C.A. 
The  morning  session  will  open  at 
10.15  and  the  afternoon  session  at 
2.15. 

Speakers  will  include  Stella  Bill- 
ing, whose  subject  will  be  "What's 
in  Your  Name,"  and  Sidney  N. 
Shurcliff,  who  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "The  Restoration 

of  Williamsburg."  Music  will  be  by 
John  Di  Francesco,  baritone,  a  stu- 
dent at  Perkins  Institute. 

Luncheon"  wiir  'be     at     1.15     in 
Houghton  Hall,  with  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Burnham,    Mrs.    Charles    L.    Bush, 
Mrs.     Frank     L.     Kidd     and     Mrs.. 
Charles  A   Stone  as  hostesses.        '? 
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The    Ladies'    Aid    observed      Guest 
Day  in  the  Methodist  vestry  Thurs- 
day  afternoon.    Mrs.    A.    B.    Thomp- 
son presided  at  the  business  meeting. 
Miss   Evelyn  Thompson  rendered  pi- 
ano and  vocal  solos,  Miss  Paula  Sill- 
gren  a  student  at  Plymouth  Normal 
School,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
on  life  in  Finland.  Clyde  Richardson 
gave  a  talk  on  the  Perkins  Institute 
for    the    Blind.     Folio wThg  'Wia    'PTO-' 
gram    refreshments    were    served    by 
the   committee,     Mrs.    Herbert   Ash, 
Mrs.    Karl    Richardson,    Mrs.    Harry 
Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Fred  Archibald. 
William  B.  Horrocks  of  the  Pemi- 
gewasset    observed    his    birthday    on 
Monday,    November    1,    when   on   be- 
half of  the  staff  of  the  hotel,  George 
Fox,  chef,  presented  him  with  a  $65 
gold  Bulova  wrist  watch.  Benny  Gill, 
genial  bell  hop,  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  arrangements.  ^^ 


'  VARIED     PROTECTS     FOR 

■      BENEFIT    OF    THE 
'  SIGHTLESS 

The  Newell  Women's  Club  of  West 
'Roxbury  had  as  guest  artist  Miss  Flor- 
ence Bui'chard,  superintendent  of  em- 
iploymenl,  Massachysetls  Division  of 
Blind,  Monday""  evening  at  the  regular 
nieeTTng  of  the  Club  Beethoven  School, 
Washington  and  Grove  streets,  Weet 
Roxbury. 

Her  subject  was  "What  the  Commu- 
Inity  is  Doing  for  Its  Blind," 
j  Demonstration  of  reading  and  writing: 
Braille.  Also  musical  selections  by  a 
jblind  artist  who  accompanied  Miss  Bur-, 
jchard   to   the  club. 

I  A  bu.=:ines6  meeting  preceded  the  guest 
'speaker,  presided  over  by  President 
Mrs.   Chas.   Monaghan. 

A  penny  sale  is  to  be  held  Nov.  15 
for  the  club  at  the  Beethoven  School, 
to  which  the  j^ij.blic  is  mvilad.- 

I    Under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  Joha 
Connelly,  diocesan  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic   Guild    for    the    Blind,    St.    Ignatiu* 
Chapter    will    sponsor    a    lecture    to    b» 
held     at     the     CopI?y-Plaza,      Tuesday 
evening,  Nov.  16,  when  Genevieve  Caul- 
field,  totally  blind,  will  speak  on  "What 
a    Blind    Woman    Saw    in    the    Orient." 
After  14  years'  labor  in   the  orient  Mis« 
Caulfield   returns   to   Boston,    where  sh» 
Ivvas  a  youthful  student  at  the  Perkin* 
[nstitution     for     the     Blind,     and     later 
pursued    studies   at   Catholic    University 
md  Trinity  College,    Washington,  D.   C. 
With  the  zeal  of  a  crusader,  she  aim« 
to  help   the   blind   of  Siam,   also   in   pre- 
vention of  its  affliction  and  the  training 
^f    the    sightless.      The     Rev.     Stephea 
Mulcahy,  S.  J.,  spiritual  director  of  th» 
chapter,    will   present    the   speaker,    and 
the    proceeds    realized     will    go    to    th» 
fund    for    the   annual    Christmas    party 
for  the  boys  at  Perkins  Institution, 
f    With    Mr.    Louis    O'Malley    the    spon- 
sors are  Dr.   Mary  Moore  Beatty,   Mes» 
dames    Albert    Doyle,     William    Griffin, 
John    Heffernan,    Daniel    Lynce,    Henry 
S,  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Monahan,  Joseph 
O'Kane,   Louis  O'Malley,   John   W'arrsn, 
[Alary     L.     Ryan,     Frank     G.     Sullivan, 
Eleanor     Shay,     the     Misses     Josephine 
Broderick,  Mary  Culhane,   Millie  Doyle, 
Mary     Heffernan,     Mary     Murphy    and 
Genevieve  O'Malley. 
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Dog  Leads  Blind 
I  Boy  UpMt  Blanc 

Harvard  Student,  Back, 
Praises  Canine  Guide 

I 

I  Mountain   climbing   is   dangerous   at   all   times,    even 

I  when   you   have   eyes  to   see  the   trail.      But   a   blind    boy 
!  reached   the   peak   of    Mt.    Blanc,    Switzerland,    in   safety, 
with  the  help  of  his  faithful  dog.  Lady. 

i     This   was   the   story  revealed'' jj^d  no  TROUBLE  .      | 

'  yesterday  by  Donald  G.  Morgan,  j     "We    didn't   have   the   slightest 

sijghtless   Harvard  student,  who;    difficulty    roaklngr    the    cUmb," 

spent  the  past  summer  traveling     Morgan  said.  "In  fact,  Lady  liked 

;  through  Europe,  guided  by  Lady.     it.    The  trail  was  steep,  but  sne 


)^0. 


T%  and  we  reached 
Glace,   the  big    ffla- 


the   Mer   de 
\  cier,   safely. 

%      "When  we  got  there,  Lady  was 
'so    glad    she    started    to    attack 

the    glacier,   and   bit   a   piece    o« 

the  ice  off." 

Morgan,  who  comes  from  Burton, 
Washington,  spent  six  weeks  in 
Geneva  studying  in  the  Zimmern 
School  of  International  Relations. 
witH    74    other    picked    students. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  has 
been  teaching  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  Waterf^wn, 
studying  at  Harvard  at  the  same 
time.  This  year  he  is  working  full 
time  at  Harvard  for  his  Master  of 
Arts   degree. 

"Not  being  able  to  see  is  not  so 
bad,  once  you  get  used  to  it,"  he 
declared.  "You  have  to  get  used 
to  forming  a  picture  of  your  sur- 
roundings in  your  mind,  instead 
of  actually  seeing  them. 

"I  had  trouble  forming  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  Harvard  Yard 
when  I  first  came  here.  There 
are  so  many  buildings  and,  of 
course,  they  are  all  the  same  to 
you  at  first. 


DOG  DODGES  AUTOS 

"Lady  never  gives  me  any  trou- 
ble. What  amazes  me  most  is 
that  she  always  gets  m«  safely 
through  Harvard  square,  when  I 
can  hear  so  many  cars  moving 
around  so  fast." 

Donald     obtained     Lady    in     Au- 
gust,   1936,    from    the    Seeing    Eye 
;  School,    Morristown. 
i        "I   am   very   fond    of    her,"    he 
'    said.    "She    is    very    mild — never 
!    rude  Or  harsh  to  anyone. 
\       "I  think  she  likes  Europe  bet- 
ter   than   America.   In    European 
restaurants,    they    used    to   treat 
her    very    well,    and    give    her    a 
pan   of   drinking  water. 
"In   America,  they  don't   know 

what   to    do    with    dogs    In    res- 
taurants." 

Donald  said  that,  while  his  sense 

of  hearing  wa«  no  more  acute  than 

the    average    man's,    his    sense    of 

touch    is    decidedly    sharper    than 

I  average. 

"Sightless  people  can  tee!  much 
!    more  about  any  object  by  touch- 
ing  it   than   ordinary  men   can,"  i 
he  declared. 


T,.\\VRKNCK  MOMAX'S  CLUB— Tues- 
day, 1.  \V.  C  A.:  American  homo  day; 
10:15  A.  AI.  and  'l-Aa  V.  M.:  sycakprs. 
!  .Stella  Billine.  "UHat's  in  Your  Home?" 
Mrfi.  Alice  Dixon  Bond.  "A  Literary  Ban- 
quet; '  Sidney  N.  Shurcliff.  illustrated 
lecture,  "The  Restoration  of  Milliams- 
hurR:"  solos.  John  Hi  Francesco  from 
Pefkins  Institute:  luncheon.  1:15.  Houeh- 
toii  RalTT  hostesses.  .'Mesdames  .Vlfred  E. 
Burnham.  Charles  1,.  Bush,  Frank  I..  Kidd 
and  Charles  A.  Stone. 
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BUnd  Children  Among  Thousands 
0  Who  Will  Visit  Queen  of  Bermuda 


Among  the  10J300  persons  who 
have  requested  boarding  passes  to 
visit  the  Queen  of  Bermuda,  flag- 
ship of  the  Furness  Lines  luxury 
fleet,  on  her  visit  to  Boston  Harbor 
lArmistice  Day,  Nov  11.  are  35  blind 
children  from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  who  will  make 
the  trip  from  Watertown  early  in 
the  morning  with  their  instructors. 
A  ship's  officer  is  making  special 
preparations  to  guide  the  children 
about  the  ship,  describing  its  various 
features  from  the  bridge  to  the 
engine  rooms,  as  they  "see"  the 
vessel  through  their  finger-tips. 

Commander  H.  Jeffries  Davies  will 
bring  the  Queen  of  Bermuda  into 
Boston  Harbor  early  Thursday 
morning,  docking  at  Commonwealth 
Pier  where  it  will  be  on  exhibition 
to  the  public  throughout  the  day. 
Boarding  passes  are  available 
through  the  Boston  offices  of  the 
Furness  Lines  at  10  State  st,  or  at 
the  office  of  any  travel  agent. 

"While  the  Queen  and  her  sister- 
ship  the  Monarch  of  Bermuda  are 
I  both  well-known  in  Boston,  and  for 


that  matter  along  the  entire  sea- 
board and  far  inland,  we  are  making 
this  trip  with  the  special  permission 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  in  order 
fully  to  acquaint  the  traveling  pub- 
lic with  the  numerous  features  of 
the  vessels  that  were  planned  ex- 
clusively for  its  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment," James  N.  Findlay,  pasenger 
manager  of  the  Furness  Lines,  said. 
"With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
visits  in  the  Caribbean,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  either  of  these  ships 
has  visiteS  other  than  home  port." 

Among  those  who  are  expected  to 
visit  the  vessel,  attending  the  dinner 
on  board  that  evening  are  Crov  and 
Mrs  Charles  F.  Hurley,  Mayor  and 
Mrs  Frederick  W.  Mansfield,  Hon 
and  Mrs  Joseph  Maynard,  Miss  Mary 
Ward,  Mrs  Richard  Parkhurst,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs  William  F.  Calla- 
han, Dr  and  Mrs  H.  J.  Warner,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs  Paul  G.  Kirk,  Hugh 
Ford,  Clement  A.  Norton,  Gilbert 
Fuller,  E.  W.  Dawson,  James  S. 
Shaw,  Walter  H.  Woods,  Clarence 
C.  Colpitts,  Frank  W.  Lund.  Philip 
Minot  Chase  and  F.  C.  Church. 


1^1. 
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I  have  recently  referred  lo  the  100th 
annhert-ary  of  the  birth  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind. 
_.  A  friend  of  the  Fofit  has  liindly  sent 
me  a  JWpynffnfTI?^ proceedings  at  the 
celebration  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
of  the  centenary  of  Michael   Anagnos. 

In    it    I    find   an    account    of    how    the 
institution    happened   to    receive   an    im- 
portant     legacy      from      John      Edward 
Brown,    the   Providence   merchant. 
^^.One    winter   Mr.    Brown    took    tem- 
porary lodgings  in  a  boarding  house 
in  Boston   which  happened  to  be  ad-  ^ 
jacent   to   Perkins   kindergarten    and  * 
tliere  he  was  stormbound  for  two  or  \ 
three  days   by  a  raging  blizzard.  j. 

For  nothing  better  to  do,  he  looked  <; 
out    of    the_  window    and    saw    some  :' 
boys   shoveling   a   path    through    the 
snow.  "j 

He  was  told  they  were  the  blind 
boys  of  the  Perkins  kindergarten. 
He  was  utterly  amazed.  He  did  not 
know  that  blind  boys  could  do  any- 
thing, and  yet  there  they  were  shov- 
eling a  path  in  front  of  his  house. 

He  therl  determined  that  he  would 
do  something  for  those  boys. 

When  his  will  was  read,  it  was 
found  to  include  a  bequest  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  Perkins  kindergarten. 


''Seeing  Eye"  at 
Rotary  Meeting 

Jack  Despres  and  his  "Seeing '  ^*"ds.  "Gypsy"  never  desertshini 
Sye,' were  at  Webster  Rotary  Club  n^^®^  .^^^®^  ^^  a  wrong  signal' 
•oday.  as  the  guests  of  the  Past  h^^®^  I^  anything  but  a  conscien- 
JreEidents  of  the  club,  providing  t^/'  •'^yable  pal  and  companion 
he  program  for  the  day.  f k    -o  ^^^P^^s  gave  a  history  of 

Several  visiting  Rotarians  from  * w  u  ^^'l?  '^^^'^  *"^  o^  <^he  dogs 
aouthbridge,  many  guests,  nclud-  i  ^f  f h  f  ®"  trained,  about  200 

ling  the  Wives  of  some  of  the  mem.  tU^T detoS^lf  S  Sin?ng 
bers.  were  present  to  see  an  actua^  ^nd  the  efforts  to  see  that  every 
demonstraton  bf  how  well  a  dogj  i,^  "^}^"  *^^®  owner.  None  are 
trained  by  the  'Seeing  Eye'  at  MorJfeir^HprffL^^^^  ^"^^""^  ^^  P^^" 
ristown,  N.  J.,  can  take  care  of  h  JtShmPnf  "^^'^^i"^  ^"^  ^e^l  at- 
blind  master.  °^  heritachment,  one  for  the  other,  he 

m/n""uesUs^ikerbyRoSn7  an^S^'^e^n^^t^H^^^  ^^^^  °^^- 
the  dog  led  hm  off  the  plat?om'  Mr    Aspres     hJ  1^'^-^!!^"".^*^ 

?^?^p"do^-\if.-^^^^ 

rraToTndn^hV?sL^?vo^s 

Chairs  that  were  pu^^2;irSS,tl.?  J?r!^  '^Z^Tti'  '^ '^'^ 

^  The  special  harness  on  the  dog '  gave  C^dSL^.f^^lJ^'f.  P^^«^^<^ 
transmits  ot  the  owner  every  movf  the^vp  of  f^^^^*     attention,  and 
and  every  reaction  of  thrdo^Tt!  and  of  thr  rin^S""^?^""  ^°"  ^*^  <i°^' 
self.  A  step  up    would    be  ^v«^?ndicatSinpU^^ 
m  a^different  manner  than  a  sti?  Sent  "^^'^  "^"^"^  *^^  "^°ve- 

M?."  Despres  says  that  he  ZKr^^^i^^ ZZLf^^^  .\^^^  °^*tion 
now  go  about  fearlessly,  in  Pro?    DesDrp.n^^c^'l^^  *^^  ^^^>^-  Mr. 
idence  and    Pawtucket     £iS^  inXrtWf^-^?°^^    *<^    assembly, 
that  he  is  always  guarded  a?wi^!  nno^    J.^"-^'^^  ^^^0°^  this  after- 
guarded,  alwayf  irt^l'btjT^g  aTtS'e  K??%fu°b.^^^  ^^^^ ^ 
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r  Jack  Despres  and 
His  ^^ Seeing  Eye'' 


1 


\ 


Jack  Despres  of  Limerock,  E.  L,  and  his  dog  "Gypsy"  at 
>  Rotary  Club  today 


in. 
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eeiiig   Eyes 


In  conne<;tion  with  the  visit  to  Wfebster    today    of    Jack 
Desprts  and  his  dogr  "Gypsy"  it  is  of  interest  to  n(!»te  that  a  bill 
by  Representative  Philip  M.  Markley  of  SpHngfldd  and  spon- 
iiored  bv  the  Springfifeld  Republican,  has  been  enacted  mto  a 
law  which  obligates  public  conveyances  to  carry  the  blind  man's 
faithful  companion,  the  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  at  no  «tra  charge. 

Mr.  Sellar  appeared  before  the  committee  on  transportation 
a  behalf  of  the  measure,  and  a  blind  man  and  his  "seeing  eye" 
was  brought  to  the  State  House,  to  demonstrate  that  these 
dogs  not  only  intelligently  guide  the  master,  but  they  are  well- 
behaved,  quiet  and  safe.  .     ,     -». 

A  recently  enacted  Indiana  law  makes  it  a  cnmmal  oftense 
I'dr  operators  of  public  places,  including    clubs,    hotels     and 
theatres,  to  deny  accommodations  to  a  blind  person  accompanied 
by  such  an  animal.  •      » 

The  Animal  Rescue  League  gives  free  medical  attention  for 
all  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  and  every  other  help  that  can  be  extended 


IjJpJ^Ai .  V  ^  /-^    '  lyyi^M£^ 
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To  be  privileged  to  observe  the  love  and  care  that  a  "8««itijr 
llye"  can  and  doea  bestow  upon  its  master,  is  to  have  a  deeper 
respect  and  admiration  for  a  dog.  For  certainly  this  animal 
rises  to  the  heights  in  devotion  and  displays  an  intelliftnce 
never  before  credited  to  a  dog.  The  hush  that  fell  upon  ipe^:- 
tators  here  on  Monday,  as  "Gypsy"  piloted  her  master,  avoid 
ing  all  obstacles,  warning  of  any  .pitfall  or  step,  guardio? 
against  all  dangers,  was  a  tribute  to  intelligence  that  approached 
the  human. 

Small  wonder  that  the  master  loves  such  a  dog— and  the 
dog  gives  in  exchange  his  eyes,  his  heart  and  his  very  being  to 
the  master.  Today  in  the  United  States  there  are  only  aboiii 
•250  of  these  animals  so  trained,  hut  the  number  is  growing 
steadily,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully trained  and  turned  out  in  the  company  of  a  master. 

These  animals  are  a  "Declaration  of  Independence"  for  the 
blind,  a  means  by  which  the  sightless  may  yet  "see"  thru  the 
eyas  of  their  faithful  friend.  No  person  could  witness  such  n 
display  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  an  animal  without  i  new 
respect  for  Gypsy  and  her  kind.  Pupils  at  the  high  school  and 
Ihose  at  the  Rotarian  luncheon  learned  much  during  tha  brief 
visit  of  Jack  Deapres  and  hii  "Seeing  Eye."  For  one  thing,  thej 
learned  tfhat  trtie  lov«,  devotion  and  canine  intelligence  may 
accomplish. 

Truly  tke  ' '  iikeiiig  Jfiye' '  is  a  blessing  to  the  blind. 
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BLIND  CARILLON  PLAYER 


Roger  Walker,  Boston's  famous  blind  chime  and  carillon  player,  before  the 
carillon  board  in  the  Norwood  Memorial  municipal  building;. 


Noted  American 
Teacher  €uest  of 
Cpurt  Mattapan 

Genevieve  Caulfield,  blind  Amer- 
ican woman  who  has  been  a  teach- 
er of  both  blind  and  sighted  pupils 
in  this  country  and  Japan,  will 
present  a  lecture  before  members 
of  Court  Mattapan,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America.  The  talk 
■will  be  given  in  benefit  of  funds 
to  start  work  among  the  blind  in 
Siam  where  similar  work  has  not 
yet  been  undertaken  under  either 
public  or  private   enterprises. 

Returning    to    America    at    this 


particular  time  after  14  years  res- 
idence in  the  Orient,  Miss  Caul- 
field  is  in  a  position  to  discuss 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dis- 
interested pi'ofessional  woman  hor 
own  personal  cxpericnccis  in  both 
Japan  and  Siam. 

Miss  Caulfiald  rccsived  her  early 
education  at  the  rm'  iiiii  TTi  liliili 
for  the^Blind  in  Boston  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Institutidn  Tor  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  Ph.  She  then 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, from  where  she  received 
Hie  degree  of  Bnchelor  of  Science. 

Under  the  direction  of  Grand 
Regent  Margaret  A.  Spear  and 
Mrp.  Mary  Donnelly,  Court  Mat- 
tapan is  working  earnestly  to  aid 
Mrs.  Caulfield  in  carrying  the  Am- 
erican tradition  of  assisting  the 
handicapped  in  far-away  lands  to 
help    themselves.  ^ 
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SIGHTLESS  MAN  ; 
CHIMES  PLAYER 

Blindness    No    Handicap 
To  Walker,  Expert 


Carilloneur 


.)• 


"Sight,  or  »ack  of  it,  nas  little  to 
do  with  chime  ringing  or  with 
carillon  playing,"  declared  Roger  T. 
Walker,  poised  before  the  bell  ropes 
in  the  tower  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  130  Highland  avenue,  Som- 
erville,  prior  to  the  ringing  of  the 
chime  bells  there. 

The  37-year-old  blind  chime 
ringer  at  this  church  for  16  years, 

today  plays  carillons  at  the  new 
Norwood  Town  Hall,  and  is  frequent- 
ly carilloneur  at  Andover,  Gloucester 
and  Cohasset. 

He  swung  into  "The  Rock  of  Ages" 
and  the  music  went  booming  out 
over  the  roof  tops  and  down  into 
the  streets  nearby,  where  hundreds 
of  persons  looked  up  at  the  heavy 
stone  tower— few  realizing  that  the 
music  was  produced  by  the  expert 
hand  of  a  man  who  could  not  see. 

KNOWS    ROPES    BY    HEART 

Walker  stood  in  the  little  board 
enclosed  square  in  the  tower  and 
manipulated  the  ropes  as  if  he  knew 
them  by  heart,  and  he  does. 

Since  he  first  began  to  practice  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  with  the  set 
of  eigl'iTUUHL  LUtw.  !ie  has  become 
widely  known. 

Born  in  Bridgeton,  Me.,  his  love  of 
bells  developed,  he  declared,  when 
first  he  heard  the  new  chimes  at 
the  Watertown  institution  for  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  blind  pupils  there 
taught  him  to  ring  the  set.  His 
ability  became  so  pronounced  that 
when  the  trustees  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian sought  a  ringer  for  their  set 
of  11  bells.  Walker  was  called  to  their 
attention.  He  has  played  the  bells 
there  since. 

PUPIL   OF  LEFEVRE 

His  first  try  at  carillon  playing  was 
with  Kamiel  Lefevre,  Belgian  player, 
brought  to  Cohasset  when  the  first 
carillon  was  installed  there.  Lefevre 
took  the  youngster  in  hand. 

Through  July  and  August  and  into 
September  Walker  regularly  gives 
concerts  at  the  Norwood'  Town  Hall 
December  14  he  will  play  a  mass  for 
the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis 
Association  at  Cohasset. 

He  will  give  concerts  at  Norwood 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  days. 

Lack  of  sight  never  interferes  with 
ringing  bells,  no  matter  how  com- 
plicated the  "key  board."  hke  play- 
ing the  large  carillon  of  50  bells  at 
Norwood,  says  Walker.  Handling  of 
the  ropes  in  chimes  and  the  many 
"stops"  in  the  carillon  board  are 
what  he  terms  the  "mere  mechanics 
of  his  profession."  "What  is  im- 
portant," he  says,  "is  knowledge  of 
tonal  values,  of  tempo,  of  effective 
striking  that  'makes  music'  We  all 
love  music  when  it  is  played  feeling- 
ly— from  bells  as  well  as  from  a 
symphony  orchestra." 
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Success  Struggles 

p    CHARLES  P.  EATON 

(>V  By  VANCE  PACKARD 

Although  he  has   been  stone-blind  since  birth,   Charles 
P.   Eaton   of  Watertown    has   gone    through   life   believing  i 
that  he  should  be  able   to  do  anything  the  ordinary  man 

can  do — and  do  it  better. 

Recently  he  scored  ^-triumph . 
for  that  philosophy  when  ll6> 
passed  the  difficult  Massachu-' 
setts  Bar  examipiation.  He  opened 
his  office  in  Watertown  for  prac-j 
tice  on   Monday. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  29- 
y^ar-old  youth,  who  has  never 
seen  sunshine,  grass  or  even  his| 
own  remarkable  hands,  had  to 
memorize  dozens  of  fat  volumes 
on  constitutional  law,  torts,  crim- 
inal procedure  and  other  compli- 
cated  subjects. 

Perfectly  at  ease  and  not  self- 
conscious     concerning    his    blind- 
C,  r.  Eaton  ness,    Mr.    Eaton   proved   to   be   a 

charming  conversationalist.  And  when  we  asked  to  see 
a  Braille  "slate"  he  dashed  up  the  stairs  nimbly  and 
without  faltering  to  get  it. 

He  was  boin  in  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  the  son  of  a  printer. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Water -i 
town  so  that  the  boy  could  attend  the  Perkins  school  for 
the  blind  there.  - 

Their  aim  at  Perkins  is  to  teach  the  blind  students 
how  to  meet  people  half  way.  They  give  you  an  educa- 
tion which  is  equivalent  to  the  regular  high  school 
eourse. 

"The     natural    inclination    for   us   blind    is    to    think    ; 
things   out   rather   than   use   our   hands.     Therefore  the 
school    emphasizes    manual    training.      However,    I    was 
always    more    interested    in    scholastic   phases    of    the 
school,"  he   explained. 

The  boy  studied  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  oh 
Jiterally.  He  soon  found,  that  the  books  in  Braille  (raised 
dots  for  the  blind)  in  Boston  consist  mainly  of  novels. 
Even  the  novels  were  cumbersome  to  read  because  a 
single  novel  took  up  four  or  five  volumes  in  Braille. 

As  a  result  he  developed  early  the  habit  of  doing  most 
of  his  "reading"  by  having  members  of  the  family  and 
his   friends   read    to   him. 

He  also  realized  early  in  life  that  he  would  have  to 
make  up  for  his  loss  of  sight  by  perfecting  his  other  fac- 
ulties— the   ones   that   the    normal    person    slights. 

"I've  always  been  lucky  in  that  I've  had  a  good  mem- 
ory.   When  1  was  a  kid,  friends  used  to  come  up  to  me 


and  say,  'Who's  this?'  Naturally,  1  was  stumpett  some- 
times, because  I'd  forget  the  voice  jUst  as  you  often 
forget  a  face,  but  not  often. 

"Voices  have  as  many  distinguishing  features  as  the 
person's  looks,"  he  explained. 

Charles  was  planning  to  be  a  journalist.  He  wanted 
to  be  the  editor  of  a  small  town  paper.  After  four  years' 
study  of  journalism  at  Boston  University,  however,  he 
decided  it  would  be  helpful  if  he  learned  law  also.  So 
he  went  three  more  years  to  law  school. 

The  young  man  confesses  that  hig  first  difficulty  at 
the  university  was  to  convince  the  French  teacher  that 
he  could  keep  up  with  the  work.  But  to  keep  up,  which 
he  did,  he  found  that  he  had  to  rewrite  the  entire  text 
book  into  Braille  for  himself. 

After  his  first  French  course,  however,  he  decided  it 
was  easier  to  have  a  friend  read  the  lesson  to  him  in 
French.  He  would  memorize  it  and  then  in  class  trans- 
late, from  his  memory,  the  lessons  from  French  to 
English. 

While  at  the  school  he  wrote  feature  stories  and  In- 
terviews for  the  school  paper,  the  Boston  University 
News.  By  necessity  he  scorned  the  practice  of  most  re- 
porters of  taking  notes  when  they  get  interviews  and 
kept  everything  in  his  mind.  Hig  stories  were  lauded  for 
their  accuracy! 

His  work  at  the  school  of  journalism  won  him  the 
Cum  Laude  award.  He  was  on  the  dean's  list  and  a 
member  of  several  honor  societies.  Quite  a  record  that 
was  for  a  totally  blind  boy  who  spent  much  of  his  time 
singing  on  the  radio!  v 

Whan  he  took  the  bar  exam  in  July,  he  wrote  the' 
answers  on  a  typewriter  as  they  were  read  to  him  and 
^as  one   of  the   first   persons   to   finish. 

Nor  is  Mr,  Eaton  planning  to  practice  the  quieter 
3>hases  of  law  where  he  will  not  need  to  appear  in  public. 
He  wants  to  be  a  trial  lawyer. 

The  youth  says  that  despite  his  blindness  he  loves  the 
court  room  and  never  feels  self-conscious  in  it.  He  be- 
lieves that  far  from  being  handicapped  there  he  has  the 
advantage  over  other  lawyers  in  that  he  has  all  the  law 
in  his  mind  while  they  have  to  consult  books  for  much 
of   their    information. 

He  says  that  when  he  is  on  a  case  he  will  not  only 
make  sure  of  the  law  for  his  side  of  the  case,  but  also 
know  the  law  of  the  other  side,  too. 

Oddly   enough    he    says   that   the   greatest    obstacle   he 
has  had  to  overcome  is  not  his  own  defect  but  rather  the 
flack  of  confidence   the   average  person   has   in   the  blind. 
I        "Blindness  is  a  handicap  if  you  want  to  make  it  that 
i  —but  I  don't  choose  to  do  it.    There  is  no  sense  in  mak<> 

Ing  mountains  out  of  mole  hills. 
!  "I  think  that  we  blind  should  take  what  we  have 
||nd  make  the  most  of  it.  In  one  sense  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage because  we  have  an  incentive  to  develop  our 
memories  and  our  sense  of  touch  much  more  than  the 
i^verage  person.  If  a  memory  is  developed  enough,  it 
ia»n  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  sight,"  he  has  concluded. 
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Young  Watertown 
Lawyer  Opens  an 
Office  in  Otis  Bldg. 
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CHARLES  P.  EATON 

Newest  addition  to  Watertown's 

practising  lawyers 

Opening  ofBces  in  the  Otis  Block  at 
17  Main  Street,  Charles  P.  Eaton  be- 
comes the  newest  addition  to  the  list 
of  attorneys  practising  law  in  Water- 
town. 

Attorney  Eaton  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Eaton  of  Winsor  Avenue, 
and  resides  at  the  family  home.  He 
was  graduated  from  Perkins  Institution 
in  1930,  from  Boston  University  School 
of  Journalism  in  1934.  and  from  Boston 
University  Law  School  this  year,  1937. 
His  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Massachusetts  took  place 
on  November  3. 

Attorney  Eaton  will  be  assisted  in  his 
offices  by  a  cousin.  Miss  Eola  Goodrich, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 


\  The  soloist  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Lawrence  Woman's  club  was  John 
DiFrancesco  of  Haverhill  street,  a 
student  at  the  Perkins  Institute  of 

tone  voice  and  he  rendered  three 
numbers  in  inspiring  fashion.  The 
club  members  were  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  tal- 
ented young  man  sing.  He  is  well 
known  to  many  of  the  members  as 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle for  the  Blind  and  has  attended 
some  of  their  meetings.  He  is  doing 
.fine  work  at  the  Perkins  Institute., 


Watertown  Resident 
Overcomes  Handicap 
And  Passes  Bar  Exam 


Charles  P.  Eaton,  Blind  From  Birth,  Becomes  Attorney 
After  Winning  Honors  At  College — Plans  To 

Be  Active  Trial  Lawyer 

-     ^^ 


The  inst-i:iug  story  of  a  successful 
strueele  to  overcome  a  grave  handi- 
cap was  revealed  last  week,  when 
Charles  P.  Eaton  of  Langdon  ave., 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since 
birth,  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar. 

Attorney  Eaton,  who  plans  to  be 
an  active  trial  lawyer,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  S.  Eaton.  His 
family  moved  to  Watertown  from  his 
birthplace,  Hyde  Park,  Vt,  when  he 
was  five  years  old  in  order  that  he 
might  attend  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

At  Perkins,  young  Eaton  received 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. Speaking  of  his  training 
there.  Attorney  Eaton  says:  "The 
'iatural  inclination  for  us  blind  is  to 
think  things  out  rather  than  use  our 
hands.  Therefore  the  school  empha- 
sizes manual  training.  However,  I 
was  always  more  interested  in  schol- 
astic phases  of  the  school." 

In  1934  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Boston  University  School  of  journal- 
ism. Because  most  of  the  books  in 
Braille  are  novels,  he  did  most  of 
the  required  "reading"  for  his  de- 
gree with  the  ,aid  of  friends  and 
members  of  his  family  who  read  to 
him.     Unable   to  take  notes,  he   de- 
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steadfast  Club  Plans 

At  the  home  of  -Pres  Mrs  Ralph  E 
Peirce,  14  Erickson  st,  the  Steadfast 
club  completed  plans  for  a  whist  the 
19th  and  a  concert  the  30th. 

Mrs  E  R  Cronican,  assisted  by  Mrs 
Clifford  Armstrong  and  Mrs  A  L  And- 
erson, is  in  charge  of  the  turkey  whist 
at  Powers  hall  the  19th.  The  concert 
will  be  given  by  the  girls'  glee  club  of 
P^rkli^-s  Imtitntn  at  the  vestry  of  the 
Methodist  MUtch.  The  club  has  also 
started  work  on  its  annual  Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets  with  Mrs  W  B  Storey,  G  E 
Hoyle  and  E  R  Cronican  in  charge. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  the 
23rd  at  the  home  of  Mrs  Gussie  Parker, 
114  Riverside  ave,  Medford. 


veloped  an  astonishing  ability  to 
memorize  the  texts  as  re  listened. 

Charles  was  planning  to  be  a 
journalist.  He  wanted  to  be  the 
editor  of  a  small  town  paper.  After 
four  years'  study  of  journalism  at 
Boston  University,  hdwever,  he  de- 
cided it  would  b'e  helpful  if  he  learn- 
ed law  also.  So  he  went  three  more 
years  to  law  school. 

While  at  the  school  he  wrote  feat- 
ure stories  and  interviews  for  the 
school  paper,  the  Boston  University 
News.  By  necessity  he  scorned  the 
practice  of  most  reporters  of  taking 
notes  when  they  get  interviews  and 
kept  everything  in  his  mind.  His 
stories  were  praised^or  their  accura- 
cy. 

His  work  at  the  school  of  journ- 
alism won  him  the  Cum  Laude 
award.  He  was  on  the  dean's  list 
and  a  member  of  several  honor  so- 
cieties. 

When  he  took  the  bar  exam  in 
July,  he  wrote  the  answers  on  a 
typewriter  as  they  were  read  to  him 
and  was  one  of  the  flirst  persons  to 
finish. 

Attorney  Eaton  has  opened  law  of- 
fices in  the  Otis  Block,  17  Main  St., 
Watertown. 
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Lecture  to  Aid  \J 
Fund  for  Blind 

On  Tuesday  night  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  G^enevieve  Caulfield,  a  grad- 
uate of  Perkins  Institute,  Trinity 
College  and  -  Gulnnibia  University, 
will  give  an  interesting  talk  on 
"What  a  Blind  Woman  Saw  in  the 
Orient." 

i  The  talk,  which  will  be  given  un- 
[  der  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
I  Guild  for  the  Blind,  benefits  the 
fund  for  blind  work  in  Siam.  Mu- 
sical program  of  the  evening  will 
be  given  by  Loretta  Noonan,  a  blind 
pianist. 

A  quartet  of  Emmanuel  College 
girls  will  usher.  In  the  group  are 
Mary  Beatty,  Mary  Flannery,  Cath- 
erine Buckley  and  Clare  Stanton. 

Serving  as  patrons  for  the  bene- 
fit talk  are  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ryan,  Dr. 
Mary  Moore  Beatty,  Mrs.  William 
A.  Browne,  Josephine  Broderick, 
Alice  Appleton  Ward,  Elinor  Pur- 
cell,  Mary  Culhane  and  Mrs.  Wil-  i 
liam   Griffin. 

Others  sponsoring  the  worliiy 
event  are  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Fraaysnl- 


livan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Warren, 
Charles  O'Malley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis    O'Malley. 


HL 
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PI  LAMBDA  THETA  TO^ 

HAVE  FOUNDERS'  DAY 

Founders'  Day  will  be  observed  by 
the  Alpha  Eta  Chapter  or  Pi  Lamb- 
da Theta  (women's  honor  society  in 
education)  at  the  meeting  Tuesday, 
Nov  16,  at  6:30  in  the  Women's  Com- 
mon Room,  Lawrence  Hall,  Harvar^ 

University.    Supper  will  be  served. 

Dr  Louise  Nardin  of  Winchester, 
one  of  the  seven  women  who 
founded  the  national  organization  of 
Pi  Lambda  Theta,  will  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  chapter  from  its  Incep- 
tion. 

The  general  subject  of  study  for 
the  year  will  be  "Advancing  Stand- 
ards of  the  Training  for  Professional 
Women,"  with  special  meetings  de- 
voted to  particular  phases  of  the 
Subject.  At  the  first  meeting  Dr 
Abigail  Eliot,  director  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  Training  School,  will  speak 
on  "Training  of  Young  Children." 
''  Miss  Genevieve  Haven  of  the  Per- 
kins InstituU-ier  the  Blind  and  Mrs 
Nancey  Newell  of  the  Child  Guid- 
ance Department  of  Massachusetts 
will  be  the  speakers  at  the  second 
meeting  on  "The  Training  of  Teach- 
ers for  the  Handicaped."  The  third 
in  the  study  series  will  encounter 
"Standards  of  Training  for  Teachers 
and  Supervisors,"  in  which  Miss 
Dorothy  Larned  of  Framingham 
}  State  Teachers  College  will  be  the 
!  chairman. 


i 


The  Stroller 


Shoppers  on  Moody  street  Fri- 
day morning  had  one  of  those  rare 
opportunities  of  \vatching_  a  "see- 
ing eye"  dog  lead  her  hiind  jpiig- 
tress  along  the  crowded  sidewalk 
at  practically  the  normal  pace  for 
walking  through  the  business  dis- 
trict. The  Stroller  happened  to 
be  walking  behind  the  dog  from 
about  Felton  street  to  Hall's  cor- 
ner and  saw  that  dog  and  mistress 
negotiated  the  distance  without 
difficulty. 

Just  as  the  dog  stopped  for  the 
first  rail  of  the  crossing,  the 
gates  started  to  go  down,  a  man 
wai-ned  the  woman  and  she  tui'ned 
the  dog  around  to  go  back  to  wait 
for  the  train  to  pass.  Then,  they 
started  across  again.  The  "seeing* 
eye"  stopped  at  each  rail  to  warn 
her  mistress  of  the  small  trench 
beside  each  rail. 

Then,  as  they  were  going  along 
the  sidewalk,  the  dog  carefully 
guided  her  mistress  around  ap- 
proaching pedestrians,  not  making 
abrupt  turns  but  swinging  out 
just  as  any  person  with  normal 
sight  would  do. 

Reaching  the  curb  at  Crescent 
?treet,  the  dog  stopped.  The  wo- 
man told  her  to  go  on,  but  a  car 
was  approaching  ahd  the  dog  stood, 
still.  After  the  car  had  passed,  the  i 
dog  looked  all  (Jii'ections  and  then 
stepped  down  the  curb.  After  her 
mistress  had  done  so  also,  they 
proceeded  across  the  street.  At  the 
next  curb,  the  dog  stopped,  then 
stepped  up  and  then  proceeded.    . 

What  impressed  the  Stroller 
was  that  practically  all  danger, 
even  that  of  stepping  into  the 
small  holes  on  the  railroad  cross- 
ing, was  eliminated  from  the  wo- 
man's walk  and,  instead  of  having 
to  grope  along,  the  woman  went 
at  a  normal  speed  and  in  as 
straight  a  line  as  most  persons 
walk.  Another  thing  was  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  in  the  wo- 
man's voice  as  she  spoke  to  the 
dog  on  several  occasions  and  the 
dog's  confidence  as  her  mistress 
held  her  while  the  train  passed 
with  considerable  snorting  and 
clanking.      «,.,,iii„.    ,'...J— i-^ 
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Concert,  Lecture  by 
r^         Court  Mattapan 

'  Genevieve  Caulfield.  a  blind  American 
woman  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  both 
blind  and  sighted  pupils  in  America  { 
and  Japan,  will  give  an  interesting  lee-  I 
turc  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  start  work  for  the  blind  in  Siam  I 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  hae  as  j'et 
been  undertaken,  under  either  public  or 
private  auspices. 

Miss  Caulfield  received  her  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  arcd^UtaiMi^nfhn  sylvan  i  a 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
Penn.  She  then  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C,  and  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  city,  where 
she  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Court  Mattapan,  C.  D.  of  A.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Spear, 
grand  regent,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Donnelly 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  this  com- 
petent American  teacher  to  carry  to 
this  far  away  land  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  helping  the  handicapped  to  help 
themselves.  The  lecture  will  be  held 
in  Obert's  Bungalow,  603  River  street, 
Mattapan,  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  8:15 
p.  m. 
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I  After  Stork  Brought  Third  Set  of  Twins  to  LeBlanc  Home 
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Mrs.  William  LeBlanc  and  her  latest  set  of  twins,  smile  for  the  cam- 
era. The  babies,  one  on  each  arm  of  their  mother,  were  brougrht  by  the 
stork  Sunday  morning,  and  what  with  all  the  excitement  about  the  third 
double  blessed  event  in  38<months  in  the  LeBland  household,  there  hasn't 
yet  been  time  for  a  christening. 

Two  other  sets  of  twins  are  seated  on  the  bed,  while  standing  at  the 
bedside  are  four  of  the  six  other  LeBlanc  children.  Left  to  right  they  are: 
Joan  and  John,  age  22  months;  Jame^,  whispering  to  his  twin  sister,  Jean. 

Twins,  Two  Days  Old,  Now 
Seem  on  Road  to  Long  Life 

Third  Set  in  Little  Over  Three  Years,  With 

All  of  Children  Pretty,  Attracts  Wide 

Attention  Upon  Le  Blanc  Home 

Mr.  in3-?^.';°^^i,S  T'.""l^i«?L^5?,  ™S'  -^11   today,   though  stili 


3  years  and  2  months;  by  the  bedside,  front  row,  left  to  right,  Marie,  6  and 
Doris,  9;  back  row,  left  to  right,  Leo,  14,  and  Rita,  13.  \ 

Papa  WilUam  LeBlanc,  modestly  hovering  in  the  background  while! 
his  wife  takes  all  the  glory,  declined  to  pose  for  the  camera  and  mshedj 
off  to  a  two-hour  spare-time  job  he  had  for  the  afternoon,  to  make  a  few^ 
pennies  with  which  to  feed  his  growing  brood.    An  expert  carpenter,  Mr. 
LeBlanc  is  at  present  unemployed  and,  because  of  hLs  Canadian  citizen- 
ship, cannot  secure  work  on  the  W.,  P.  A. 


the  oldest  only  16,  a  new  baby  is 
no  longer  much  of  an  event. 

Dr.  P.  C.   Southworth,   who  has 
I  brought   all   six   of   the   Le   Blanc 


Par^ts  From  Large  Families 

The  twins'  father,  who  came  here 
from  Ivory  Forks,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  states  that  there  were  nine 


twins   into   the   world,   states   tlia^  |gj^jj^j.gj^  j^  his  family,  but  no  twins, 
such  a  case  may  happen  once  m  rpj^gj^  mother,  he  said,  comes  from 
thousands  of  births.    Twins  occur,  ^  family  of  "about  thirteen  or  four- 
on  an  average,  once  in  89  births.  ^^^,,  ^ith  one  pair  of  twins. 
Cases  of  two  pairs  of  twins  m  the  „v,iT^,.or.  oii  hnf  nn«» 

same  famUy  are  occasionally  heard     7^«  ^^^  S'^^   *"     S    Ai?i?  L^?^ 
nf    hilt  thrpe   nalrs  in  one  familv  ^^  whom.  Tommy,  the  oldest,  go  to 

Sve"nevS^'bef?r\''happen?d  1^^^^^^  i^  '"'r^'TTX^^^^'^^i, 

G^iJhwnrth'B  Pvnpripnrp   and  npvpr  i"^  ^0^"  »  20°^  deal  Of  reflected  glory 
southworth  s  expenence.  and  never  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^.^^  ^^^  oldest  girl,  13 

years  old,  a  motherly  little  soul,  Is 


before,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
,  in  Framingham. 

Although  the  youftgest  Le  Blanc 
twins  are  small,  they  are  not  un 


back  in  the  Jonathan  Maynard 
school  today  after  having  been  kept 
at  home   yesterday  to  help.     The 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Le  Blanc, 
1083  Worcester  road,  who  have  es- 
tablished a  record  by  being  the  third 
successive  pair  of  twins  in  the 
family  in  a  little  over  three  years. 


without  names 

Through  the  efforts  of  friends, 
and  the  visiting  nurse,  order  is 
gradually  emerging  in  the  home  in 
which,  with  a  total  of  12  children, 


usually  small  for  twins,  and  today  only  other  help  yesterday,  outside 
seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Their  of  the  services  of  Ihe  visiting  nurse, 
older  twin  brothers  and  sisters,  was  from  a  friend  who  left  her  own 
James  and  Jean,  a  little  over  three  .family  of  five  small  children  ,to  give 
years  old,  and  John  and  Joan,  not  aid  to  Mrs.  Le  Blanc;  but  today  a 
quite  two  years,  are  in  good  phy- 'cousin  from  Natick  has  come  in  to 
sical  condition.  keep  order  in  the  crowded  Le  Blanc 
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Work  For  the  Fathep 


A  carpenter  by  trade,  Pere  Le 
Blanc  picks  up  jobs  now  and  then 

and  today  was  happy  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  going  to  work  for  a 
week  or  two.  When  a  News  repre- 
sentative visited  the  home,  it  was 
just  at  noon,  and  four  of  the  older  , 
[  children,  home  from  school,  were 
"doing  away"  with  a  stew  accom- 
panied by  mountains  of  bread  and 
potatoes,  which  the  mother's  friend 
had  prepared  for  them. 

Tha  father  could  not  stop  to  talk, 
for  he  had  a  day's  work.  Two  of 
the  children,  Tommy,  aged  16,  and 
Phyllis,  11,  were  absent;  the  former, 
who  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to 
his  new  sisters,  is  a  student  at 
Poririr.«|    Tnctif^^i^p    fng    the    Blind; 

while   ir'hyilis',   m   tne   sight-saving 
i  class   at   the   Hastings   school,   re- 
j  mains  at  school  for  lunch. 
I     All  the  children  are  pretty,  and 
I  three    of    the    smaller    ones    have 
curly  hair  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
many   a   mother.     The   older-  little 
girls  dress  and  undress  the  babies, 
and  mop  soiled  baby  faces,  with  the 
alacrity  of  most  little  girls  their  age 
in  playing  with  dolls,  while  mother 
lies  on  the  bed  and  directs  the  ac- 
tivities of  her  swarm  of  ofifsprini 


pcfpJ  ,  "I  from  Mary  DiRico  of  the  Qnincy  oliifTI&r-TJrrnter. 

thP  On?n«   "''  **.*"*  H'^  ^'  T'l'^'^^e  will  be  awarded  the  winner  at 
tne  quincy^meeting  tomorrow  evening. 
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Blind  Brown  Alumnus  Describes 
^y^Seeing  Eye'  to  Barrington  Club 


I  

Jack  Despres,  blind  Brown  Univer- 1 
sity  alumnus,  spoke  on  "The  See-  | 
ing  Eye"  at  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  i 
White  Church  Women's  Club  of  Bar-  i 
ringtoB  yesterday. 

He  reviewed  the  training  the  dog 
that  leads  him  received  and  how 
its  services  overcome  ,some  of  the 
handicaps  ot  blindness.  A  capacity 
crowd  attended  the  meeting,  held  in 
the  church  vestry. 

The  club  votec.  to  assist  one  family 
at  Thanksgiving  and  two  at  Christ- 
mas. Mrs.  A.  L.  Bengston  spoke  on 
current  events  and  Mrs.  John  Mar- 
shall gave  a  book  review.  Mrs.  j 
Reeve  Harper  poured  tea. 


The  following  were  named  to  havfi 
charge  of  ways  and  means  during 
December  and  January:  Mrs.  Edwarc; 
Beaver,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blackmaij 
Mrs.  Eaymond  Blake,  Mrs.  Stace^ 
Boyce,  Mrs.  Richard  CoUey,  Mrsl 
Earl  Collins,  Mrs.  Oliver  Frteemari 
Mrs.  John  Harvey,  Mrs.  Henry  Hath 
away,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hayes, .Mrs.  Lewij 
Holden,  Mrs.  Arthur  Poorman.  Mrs 
Lawrence  Pratt,  Mrs.  Fredericlj 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Sumner  Shepherd,  Mr^ 
Charles  Waterman  and  Mrs.  Williani 
Wheeler. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  wil. 
be  held  in  the  vestry  Wednesday 
Dec.  15. 


^ 
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LOCAL  P.-T.  A.  HEARS  I 

/O  OF  WORK  WITH  BLIND  j 

*  Two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  [ 
Perking  InsUtute  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown  were  speakers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lexington  Avenue 
Parent-Teacher  Association  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  3.15  o'clock 
at  the  school.  The  women,  Miss 
Douglas  and  Miss  Ingersoll,  told  of 
the  methods  used  at  the  school  for 
teaching  blind  persons  to  read  and 
,vrite,  and  told  of  the  stress  put  on 
2)Iiysical  and  manual  training  and 
muaJc  at  the  institute. 

Plana  were  made  for  the  monthly 
whist  party  to  be  held  at  the  school 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Harry  Edwards  will 
be  chairman,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bump  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Pierce. 
Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
hostesses,  Mrs.  James  Edward  sr., 
Mrs.  James  Edwards  jr.  and  Mrs. 
i  Samuel  Silcox. 


J. 


MISS  FRENCH 
(f  IS  SPEAKER 

Qiuncy  Juniors  Hear  Talk 

on  What  Members 

Should  Wear 

Concuding  her  extremely  Inter- 
esting talk  on  "What  the  Well 
Dressed  Junior  Should  Wear", 
Miss  Barbara  L.  French  demon- 
strated with  materials  of  various 
colors  on  several  girls  of  entirely 
different  complexions  to  show 
•which  colors  were  most  becoming 
to  their  particular  type  at  the  meet- 
ing last  evening  of  the  Quincy 
;Women's  Club  Juniors. 

Miss  French  also  gave  a  personal 
demonstration  of  what  could  be 
done  with  her  simple  but  distinc- 
tive black  street  dress  to  change 
Its  appearance  for  different  occa- 
sions. In  her  talk  she  mentioned 
that  the  expression  of  one's  face 
was  more  important  than  one's 
clothes,  that  unless  one's  face  re- 
flects a  pleasing  personality  beauti- 
ful clothes  will  not  be  distinctive. 
IMiss  French  stressed  correct 
clothes  for  certain  types  and  bal- 
ance  and  rhythm  in  clothes. 

Miss  Dorothy  Badot,  president, 
presided  at  the  business  meeting 
preceding  the  entertainment.  Rou- 
tine reports  were  read  and  includ- 
ed in  the  correspondence  was  an 
invitation  from  the  Wollaston  Wo- 
pian's  Club  Junions  to  attend  their 
college  dance,  the  Holiday  Hop  to 
be  beld  next  Friday  evening  at  the 
Wollaston  Masonic  temple. 

Miss  Badot  suggested  that  the 
members  read  the  plays  for  the 
state  drama  competition  to  enable 
them  to  decide  which  one  would  be 
suitable  to  give.  Mrs.  Stanley  Jen- 
kins thanked  the  girls  for  their 
contributions  for  the  Thanksgiving 
baskets  and  mentioned  that  shfr 
would  call  for  any  additional  con- 
tributions. She  also  announced  that 


Miss  EfBe  Waddell  of  the  Family 
Welfare  society  wants  volunteers 
at  the  clinic  on  Thursday  after- 
noons to  entertain  the  children. 

Miss  Nancy  Giltner,  music  chair- 
man, suggested  two  orchestras  for 
the  formal  dance  to  be  held  Dec. 
17  at  the  Neighborhood  club.  A  dis- 
cussion followed  later  and  It  was 
moved  to  leave  the  decision  up  to 
the  executive  board.  Miss  Mary 
Balentine,  needle  work  guild  chair- 
man, thanked  the  members  for 
their  many  contributions.  The 
Quincy  Junior  club  was  the  only 
junior  club  in  Quincy  to  donate 
to  the  Guild.  Mrs.  Alfred  Brown, 
adviser,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  R. 
Holmes,  senior  president,  spoke  of 
the  Guild. 

Miss  Mary  DiRico,  Perkins  Insti- 
tute chairman,  reported  that  $30 
had  been  collected  for  the  tickets 
sold  and  $10  would  be  sent  to  the 
PerkiasuIaaJLitttte  for  the  Blind.  A 
Quincy  resident  held  the  winning 
ticket. 

Miss  Margaret  Thompson,  Miss 
Ruby  Dakers,  and  Mrs.  George 
Nightingale  were  appointed  to  clip 
the  newspaper  articles  on  the  club 
for  Miss  Evangeline  Nicolle,  press 
chairman,  who  has  charge  of  tho 
club  scrapbook. 

It  was  announced  by  Miss  VIo« 
lette  Pratt,  program  chairman, 
that  Mrs.  John  Mahoney  of  the 
senior  club  would  give  two  book 
reviews  at  the  next  club  meeting 
Dec.  9.  Mrs.  Brown  announced  the 
senior  club  musicales  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  5  and  Marcfc  6,  also  the  lunch- 
eon and  Christmas  play  Dec.  14. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to 
the  members  by  Miss  Jessie  Sim- 
son  to  the  dance  in  Glenwood  hah 
next  Friday  evening  to  be  given 
by  th©  Mardi  club  and  Bache'or 
club.  Miss  Pratt  then  introduced 
Miss  French,  the  speaker,  follow- 
ing which  refreshments  were 
served  by  Miss  Carolyn  W^rdwell, 
ijftg,-"-'uv  chairman. 
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Ipswich  Incidents 

Former  Vice  President  Charles  G.  Dawes  Is 
Coming  Here  Dec.  I  ;  Death  of  John  Rich- 
ard Morris^  30  Yr  Old  Tree  Being  Moved; 
Blind  Children  Guests  Here 


BLIND    CHILDREX   GUESTS 

I  Fourteen  'childi.en  from  the  Perkins 
Ja^titute  i-Dr  the  BUnd  in  Boston 
rcueivea  a  thrill  yesterday  morning 
when  a  visit  was  made  to  the  estate 
of  Ralph  W.  Burnham  on  High 
street  to  tt^e  the  goats  that  are  kept 
by  him.  Although  a  few  of  the  chil- 
dren could  discern  objects  the  others 
were  totally  blind.  It  would  have 
done  one  good  if  he  could  have  been 
there  and  seen  those  children  fond- 

.ling   the   animals   and   making   their 


hands  do  the  work  of  thei:*  eyes. 

The  children  were  given  toastr^d 
bread  and  crackers  and  what  merri- 
ment they  had  when  they  fea  these 
to  the  goats.  After  that  they  were 
taken  into  Mr.  Burnham'=i  home  and 
given  a  drink  of  goat's  'niik. 

Mr.  Burnham  has  been  ill  for  the 
past  several  months  and  the;-e  is  no 
doubt  but  what  yesterday  inornlngG 
visit  did  him  as  much  good  as  it  did 
children.  ^ 
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BARRE 

Elaine  Johnson 
_     Tel.     41-2     _ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fol- 
lansby,  South  street,  left  this  af- 
ternoon for  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, where  they  will  spend  the 
colder  months  in  their  winter 
home.  The  trip  is  to  be  made  by 
train. 

The  women  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Parish  are  holding  their  annual 
Thanksgiving  party  in  Florence 
hall,  tonight  at  8  o'clock. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend 
a  lecture   given   under   the   aus- 
pices  of   the   Men's    club    of   he 
Congregational    church   this    ev- 
ening,  in   the   Unitarian   vestry. 
At  this  time  Rev.  William  Pas- 
tow   of   Taunton   will   tell   of   his 
experience  at  the  school   where 
the    blind    accustom   themselves 
to   being   led   by   dogs   who    are 
trained  to  this   service.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  his  dog.  Mr. 
Bastow,      educated      at      Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bos4enr 
beg^an  tllS  Aunistery  in  Pawtuck- 
et,  R.  I.   He  served  nine  years 
as   pastor  of  the  Brick  Congre- 
gational  church  in  Dighton  and 
is  not  only  favorably  known  as 
a  lecturer  but  as  a  musician  of 
some  note.  Before  his  lecture  he 
will  give  musical  selections.  The 
program  as  follows:   vocal  solo, 
"The   Trumpeter";    piano   solo  , 
"March  in  F.  Sharp  Major"  (Or- 
iginal  Composition) ;    cornet   so- 
lo, "Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 
ginia";   ocarina   solo,    "Mocking 
Bird;"  lecture.  "My  Experience 
at  the  Seeing  Eye".  ^.^ 

Alliance  or  the  Unitarian  church 
scheduled  for  this  evening,  has 
been  postponed  until  a  later 
date. 


At  the  Women's  guild  meeting  this 
evening  at  the  First  Congregational 
church,  the  program  will  be  In  charge 
of  Circle  five,  Mrs  R  M  Chatterton, 
chairman,  and  Miss  Ruth  Douglass  oil 
the  Perkins  In^itiita. jat  ,tb.e  Blind-  :will ! 
be  thS  S|t)eaker,  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  pupils.  Members  of  Circle  L 
will  serve  refreshments. 
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Marguerite  Downey 

In  a  world  of  strife  and  turmoil,  Genevieve 
Caulfield's  devotion  to  the  blind  of  the  Orient 
stands  out  like  a  beacon  light.  Virtually  sight- 
less since  childhood, 
she  has  just  returned 
to  Boston  with  her 
adopted  Japanese 
daughter,  H  a  r  u  k  o  , 
after  14  years-  de- 
voted to  teaching  the 
blind   and    sighted   in 

Tokyo.  fcJ-'W     ""'^■'1 

To    date    the    story   "s^-^- ^^»^  a^^i 

of  her  life  is  one  of 
pluck  and  endurance — 
the  tale  of  a  hardy 
pioneer  spirit  intent  on 
alleviating  the  burden 
of  the  sightless.  Nor 
did  the  strangeness  of 
an  Oriental  country 
ever  deter  the  mission- 
ary. Born  in  Phildel- 
phia  and  educated  at  Marguerite  Downey 
the  Philadelphia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Trinity  College  and  Colum- 
bia University,  SHI? "first  thought  o.f  Japan  as 
the  scope  of  her  activities  after  seven  years 
spent  in  New  York  teaching  English  to  Japa- 
nese students. 

On  arrival  in  Japan  she  discovered  the  sight- 
less on  the  island  were  admirably  cared  for. 
i  Even  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Japanese  ports 
by  foreign  powers  the  government  had  given 
the  blind  a  monopoly  of  the  massage  and  mu- 
sical professions. 

\  Aiding  Blind  in  Siam 
Is  Goal  of  Visit  Home 

I     She  spent  her  time  doing  social  service  work 
and    teaching    English    in    government   schools. 
From    association    with    Siamese    students    in 
Tokyo,,  she  became  impressed  with  the  dire  need 
of  Siam's  blind.  Now  she  has  returned  to  this 
,  country  with  $30,000   as  her  goal  to  be  used 
in    prevention    work   and    education    of   Siam's 
I  sightless.  Already  she's  enlisted  the  aid  of  Siam's 
[cabinet  officials  and  has  worked  out  the  first 
1  Braille  alphabet  in  Siamese.  Prominent  among 
her  sponsors  is  Dr.  John  Wheeler,  internation- 
ally-known eye  specialist,  who  operated  on  the 
former  king  of  Siam. 

As  Miss  Caulfield  with  her  warm,  magnetic 
smile,  so  simply  stated: 

"Eyes    are   eyes,    whether   in   America  or 
Siam." 
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BLIND  WOMAN  TO  f 
SPEAK  HERE  SUNDAY 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Stevens,  of  New 
Haven,  one  of  the  best  known 
blind  women  of  this  section,  will 
speak  Sunday  night  at  8  o'clock 
at  the  Mill  Plain  Union  church, 
Rev.  Matthew  G.  Madden,  pastor, 
announced  today.  Miss  Stevens 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  dog 
which  was  trained  at  the  famous 
Seeing  Eye  school  in  New  Jersey. 
Her  topic  will  be  "Seeing  Eye 
Dog  and  How  I  Train  Her".  She 
will  also  discuss  the  work  at  the 
New  Jersey  school  and  how  both 
the  person  and  dog  are  subjected 
to  vigorous  training  before  they 
are  allowed  to  travel  alone.  Mr. 
Madden  said  that  an  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  interested  to  at- 
tend this  lecture  in  the  gymnas- 
ium. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMANJ 
the  first  blind,  deaf 
mute  to  be  taught  the: 
use  of  language,  was' 
also  adept  ^with  the' 
needle. 

She  lived  near  Han-"' 
over,  N. ,  H.,  i  in  ^the' 
Colonial ,  homestead 
shown  below,  and  en- 
tered PERKINS  INSTI-^ 
TUTION  one  hundred 
years  ago  this  month. 


I  BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTER- 
i^rAINED  BY  R.  BURNHAM 

Ralph  W.  Burnham,  High 
street,  opened  up  his  estate  Friday 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining fourteen  children  from  the 
Perkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston. 

The  children  found  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  in  the  goats  that  Mr. 
Burnham  has  on  his  place,  and  ev- 
en though  soine  of  the  children 
could  not  see,  they  took  pleasure 
in  feeding  them  crackers  and  they 
drank  the  goats'  milk  with  relish 
which  Mr.  Burnham  served  in  his 
i  home. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS  AT  MEETING 
FIRST  CONGl  GUILD 

The  First  Congregational  Women  s 
Guild  held  its  monthly  meeting  in  the 
parish  house  with  Mrs  H  Edw  Dow 
i  presiding.  It  was  decided  to  sponsor 
a  tea  at  the  Gardner  Museum,  Boston, 
next  May.  A  special  speaker  and  a 
nlav  by  the  Drama  club  were  planned 
for  the  penny  box  sunper  March  10. 

The  program  for  the  evening  was  In 
charge  of  Circle  Five  with  Mrs  R  M 
Chatterton  in  charge.  Mrs  R  B  Mor- 
rison sanpr  two  solos,  "Roses  of  Picardy" 
and  "Mighty  Lak  a  Rose." 

Miss  Ruth  Douglas  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  who  was  accompa- 
nied by  three  students,  Rita  Le  Blanc, 
Lorraine  McNamara  and  John  De 
Franchesco,  demonstrated  the  Braille 
writer  and  the  Braille  slate,  the  souare 
handwriting   and   the   talking  books. 

Refreshments  were  ser\ed  bv  Circle 
L  with  Miss  Jennie  O  Campbell,  lead- 
er. 
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IMPRESSIVE  SHOW  « 
BY  SACHEM  SCOUTS 

Large  Number  Present  at 
^  Concord  Program 

CONCORD,  Mass,  Nov  27— Sachem 
Council,  Inc,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
opened  its  seventh  annual  Scout- 
orama  last  evening  in  the  State  Ar- 
mory, with  the  largest  and  most 
varied  group  of  exhibits  ever  put 
on  by  the  council.  No  fewer  than 
85  exhibits  of  scouting  were  seen  by 
the  large  number  who  attended,  the 
exhibits  covering  the  entire  floor 
space  of  the  huge  armory. 

More  than  200  Scouts  of  39  troops 
in  the  council,  hailing  from  Arling- 
ton, Bedford,  Concord,  Lexington, 
Lincoln.  Waltham  and  Watertown, 
had  an  active  part  in  the  scoutorama, 
which  will  be  continued  through  this 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  council 
boasts  a  total  membership  of  1368 
Scouts,  77  Cubs  and  457  Scouters, 
these  latter  including  adult  leaders 
and  sponsors,  Earle  F.  Baird  of 
Waltham  was  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral scoutorama  committee. 

Preceding  the  Scoutorama  the 
crack  Concord  American  Legion 
Band,  which  donated  its  services, 
paraded  through  the  town  with  a 
color  guard  of  Boy  Scouts.  The  band 
played  from  the  balcony  last  night 
during  the  progress  of  the  Scouto- 
rama and  also  will  provide  concert; 
programs  this  afternoon  and  eve-| 
ning.  ' 

The  four  corners  of  the  armory 
revealed  Summer  and  Winter  camp- 
ing, most  attractively  arranged  by  the 
Scouts,  depict  real  camp  scenes. 
Incidentally,  the  Scouts  were  highly 
praised  for  the  fine  work  they  did  in 
arranging  their  various  exhibits, 
with  littl.e  assistance  from  the  adult 
Scouters.  The  exhibits  included  all 
kinds  of  handicraft  and  campcraft, 
bird  study,  stamp  collecting,  photog- 
raphy and  other  features.  On  the 
stage  was  a  complete  Sea  Scout 
ship. 

Troop  25  of  Watertown,  made  up 
of  blind  boys  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  that  fBWfT'll'aa 
an  exhibit,  demonstrating  caning, 
braille  and  basketry  by  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  Scout  exhibits, 
the  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Conservation  showed  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  land  and  forests.  The 
National  Red  Cross  put  on  an  exhi- 
bition of  lifesaving,  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library  illustrated 
"How  a  Library  Can  Help  Scouts," 
and  the  council  itself,  by  chart, 
graph  and  figures  detailed  its 
growth  and  progress  during  the 
years  of  its  existence.  There  also 
was  an  exhibit  arranged  by  the 
Scouts  who  went  to  the  National 
Jamboree  at  Washington  last  Sum- 
mer, illustrating  their  trip  and  do- 
ings in  Washington. 

Movies  of  camp  sites,  fish  and 
game  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  Jamboree  and  cub- 
bing by  the  Council  headquarters, 
and  Sea  Scouting  by  Troop  26,  Wa- 
tertown, were  shown  in  the  base- 
ment.   Refreshments  were  served. 
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Sonata  for  'Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  5,  No.  2 

Adagio,  sostenuto  ed  espressivo 

Allegro 

Rondo 

II 

'Cello  Solos 

Arioso 

Elegie 

Allegro  appassionato 

III 
Piano  Solos 

Ballade  in  G  minor,  Op.  118     ) 

Romance  in  F  major.  Op.  118    ) 

Novelette  in  D  major,  Op.  21  . 

IV 

Sonata  for  'Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  40 
Maestoso  —  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Allegro  molto 


BeetKoven 


Faure 
St.  Saens 


Brahms 
Schumann 

Boellman 
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Sonata  for  'Cello  and  Piano,  Op.  40 
Maestoso  —  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Allegro  molto 


Boellman 
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West  Medford 
(^Jr.  Women  Meet 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of 
the  West  Medford  Junior  Women's 
club   was  held   in   Community   hall. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  Miss  Douglass  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  of  thg  Blind.  "^PfbT 
Douglass  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ingersoll,  a  student  of  the 
Institute.  Many  interesting  facts 
were  told  concerning  the  activities. 
Miss  Ingersoll  gave  examples  of 
Braille   reading. 

Following      thP      ling      tliere 

were   refreshment^ 
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37   Displays   of   Scout   Ac- 
tivities Offer  Conclusive 
Proof  of  Fine  Work 


Concord. — ^^The    impressive    pan  - 
orama     of     exhiljits      of     Sachein 
(Council,  Inc.,    Eoy    Scouts   of   Am- 
erica,  shown  last  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday   in    the   State   Armory   here, 
constituted    a    splendid    c!^oss-sec- 
tional  view  of  the  activities  of  this 
national    organization.    It   was,    by 
far,    the    largest    exhilbition    ev«r 
put  on  hy  this  council.  The  entire 
floor,   as  -well  as   the   stag©  were 
taken   up  hy    the    scouts    in    well- 
arranged     booths     or     enclosures. 
(More  thian  200   Scouts  took  an  ac- 
I  five   part,   coming  from   Arlington. 
I  iP.edfoi->cl,        Concord,        Lexington. 
I  Lincoln,  Waltham   and  Watertown. 
i  The     total     membership     of     the 
I  Sachem      Council      is     now      1368 
Scouts.  77  Culbs  and  467  Scouters, 
the  latter  being  adult  leaders  and 
sponsors.    Earl    F.    Bair<l    of  Wal- 
tham   was    chairman    of    the    gen- 
eral   S'"outoramta    committee. 

The  iScoutorama  was  opened 
Friday  by  the  Concord  Legion 
band  which  paraded  through  the 
town  with  Scouts  bearing  their 
colors  Later  the  band  played  on 
the  balcony  in  the  Armory  and 
added  greatly  to  everyone's 
pleasure.  The  exhibits  included  all 
kinds  of  handicraft  and  camp- 
craft,  bird  study,  stamp  collecting 
photography  and  mi^y  othper 
equally    intei^^Dsting    5(cit:iv!ities    in- 


cluding  the    rudiments    of   naviga- 
tion displayed  by  Sea  .Scouts  from  I 
Watertown    on    the    S.    S.    Viking, 
a  frame  replica  of  a  ship's  bridge 
ei-ected   on   the  stage.       This  last 
exhibit    attracted    widespread    fav- 
oraible     comment     dealing,     as     it 
does,    with   a   type   of   scouting   of 
great      general      interest    but    one 
with    which    the   general    public   is 
not  as^  familiar  as  it  is  with  camp- 
craft     and     such.     The     work     of 
Tioop    25    of    Watei-towu    also    at- 
tracted   many   visitors.   The   Troop 
is  entirely  made  up  of  blind  boys 
from    the    iPerkins    Institution    for 
the    blind   in    WafePWWrwnT  was 
incidentally    a    fine    testimonial/of 

the  splendid  work  aiccomlplished 
■by  the  Institution.  One  would  nev- 
er .suspect  that  some  of  the  Ojoys 
were  handicapped  iii  any  way  to 
see  them  work  at  basket -weaving 
and  other  handicraft  as  they  went 
albout  their  work  in  a  brisk 
courteous,    and    efficient    manner. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Depart 
ment  of  Consei'vation  showed  what 
it  is  doing  for  the  forests  and  gen- 
eral landscape  of  the  state. 

The  Red  Cross  put  on  an  effi- 
ient  and  instructive  demonstra- 
tion of  first  aid  and  various  meth- 
ods of  life-saving.  j 

Miss,  Sally  Bartlett  j/as  in 
charge  of  the  Concord  ^-e©  Pub- 
lic Library  -booth  where  it  was 
well  demonstrated  "How  a  Library 
'Can   Help  Scouts." 

There  was  an  interesting 
showing  of  the  work  at  th©  Na- 
tional Jamboree  of  last  summer 
illustrating  the  trip  and  activities 
at  the  great  convention  in  the 
capital. 

Of  particular  local  interest  and 
appeal  were  the  following:  Troop 
:L.  Groups  of  citizens,  Concord, 
hobbies  and  woodworking;  Troop 
S3.  Group  of  citizens,  West  Con- 
vord.  campcraft;  Troop  49,  Group 
of  Citizens,  Concord,  bird  sti^^y 
and   stamp  collecting.  y^ 


Famous  Blind 
U  Leader  Feted 

Radio  Tribute  for 
Miss  Caulfield 

Sightless  Genevieve  Caulfield,  In- 
ternationally known  blind  worker, 
now  living  with  friends  in  Dor- 
chester, will  receive  a  radio  salute 
over  WCOP  at  8:30  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  tribute  ia  one  of  a  aeries  of 

radio  dramatic  presentations  ex- 
tolling bravery  or  humane  acts  by 
outstanding  women  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton, It  is  sponsored  by  the  Summer- 
field  Furniture  Company,  which 
sends  orchids  to  those  honored. 

Although  sightless  since  birth. 
Miss  Caulfield  has  received  several 
degrees.  Dedicating  her  life  to  help- 
ing the  blind  overcome  handicaps, 
she  raised  money  by  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  Japanese  legation  .attaches 
in  New  York,  then  went  to  Japan 
to  Instruct  the  sightless.  Later  she 
went  to  Siam,  and  is  now  in  the 
United  States  to  raise  money  to 
continue  her  work. 


J^.<pj.i^>e-^  11^37 

■  HARLOW,  Miss  Grace  S.,  in- 
structor at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown,  who  has 
been  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  N.  Gifford,  Saga- 
more street,  returned  to  her  duties 
on  Sunday. 
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EIGHT  THOUSAND  PEOPLE 

ENJOY  BIG  SCOUTORAMA 


'  ~~~" "— -j  were,  with  Scouts  "living"  a  camp- 

Nearly  eight  thousand  people effig  trip,  even  to  cooking  their  own 
•Vrere  present  at  the  Scoutorama  put!  meals — Hunter's  stew,  flapjacks  as 
on  by  the  Scouts  of  Sachem  Coun-  good  as  mother  makes,  and  fried 
•oil.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  the  bacon  and  eggs  whose  pungent  odor 
State  Armory  at  Concord  on  Friday  made  so  many  tongues  water  that 
and  Saturday  of  last  week.  the    refreshment    committee    under 

Naturally  all   the   Scouts   of   the  "Ed"    Towne    sold    4220    separate 
I  Council    were   on   hand   as   well   as  edibles  at  the  cafeteria  and   candy 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  counter.    The  cooking  in  the  camps 
sisters,    but   the   large   majority   of  was   done    over    hot  plates    camou- 
the  visitors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gen-  flaged  as  camp  fires.  These  exhibits  i 
eral  Public  and  the  Public  children,  were  put  on  by  Troops  16  of  Bed-! 
And  to  say  that  they  learned  more  ford,    27,   Lincoln;    32,   Watertown, , 
about  Scouting  th9,n  they  ever  knew  ^^^  33^  -yVest  Concord, 
before,   and  had  a  wonderful   time  t.     mi     in^    i-- 

acquiring  the  knowledge,  is  stating  ^^«*"^  Ma<;hine 

the  fact  mildly.  Another  display  that  caught  the 

By  all  odds  the  Scoutorama  was  fancy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  General  Pub- 
the  most  successful  ever  conducted  1  lie  and  the  little  Publics  was  that 
by  the  Council.  Not  only  was  the  at-  of  Troop  25  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tendance  at  the  three  sessions  Fri-  tion  for  the  Blind.  Their  Braille 
day  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  machine  was  in  operation  almost 
and  evening  larger  than  at  any  pre-  continuously  and  their  weaving  of 
vious  event  of  the  kind,  but  the  ex-  pack  baskets  and  the  cane  seats  for  j 
hibits  shown  by  the  different  chairs  brought  forth  many  Oh's  and 
Troops  broke  all  existing  records  Ah's!  for  the  skill  of  the  Scouts  and 
for  number,  variety  and  quality,  for  the  beauty  of  their  work. 
All  the  exhibits  were  surrounded  The  ability  of  the  Scouts  who 
most  of  the  time  by  admiring  Were  making  tents  also  caused  | 
groups,  and  several  proved  so  at-  much  favorable  comment,  especial- 
tractive  that  it  was  well-nigh  im-  ly  from  the  women,  who  marvelled 
possible  to  get  near  them.  All  of  at  the  fine  sewing  job  the  boys 
them  were  so  skilfully  planned  and  were  doing.  Troop  4  of  Belmont  was 
so  carefully  carried  out  in  detail  responsible  for  that  work  and  Troop 
that  no  one  of  them  could  truthful-    35   of  Waltham   for   equally  clever 


ly  be  called  the  best  or  the  second 
best;  but  as  is  always  the  case,  cer- 
tain exhibits  proved  more  popular 
with  the  crowd  than  others. 

The   four  camps,   pitched   in   the 


work  on  fur-lined  sleeping  bags. 

Other  exhibits — there  were  89  in 
all,  put  on  by  37  Troops — ran  the 
range  from  knots  and  knot-tying  to 
advanced   stamp   collecting  and  pi- 


four  corners  of  the  Armory,   were    geon  raising,   and  Troop    12    did   a 

land-oflice     business     taking     snap 
they    shots     and     finishing     the     photos 
"while  you  wait." 


surrounded     by    interested    specta 
tors.    Actual    camp    "set-ups 
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Sachem  Council's  Seventh  Annual 
!  Scoutorama  was  something  of  which 
every  Scout  and  Scouter  may  be  proud. 
Held  in  the  Concord  Armory,  Friday 
evening,  Saturday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, over  200  Scouts  from  36  troops 
presented  about  85  exhibits.  Mr.  Earle 
Baird  and  his  Scoutorama  Committee, 
Scout  Executive  Jack  Merrell,  Scout- 
masters, Patrol  Leaders,  and  individual 
Scouts  who  participated  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  splendid  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  attended  by  nearly  8,000 
parents,  friends,  Scouts  and  Scout'ers, 
including  many  from  outside  the  Coun- 
cil.   Former  Executive  Richard  A.  Mel- 


len  was  there  Saturday  afternoon  with 
several  other  men  from  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  that  evening  Scout  Commis- 
sioner Frank  Sargent  of  Maiden  was 
among  the  visitors. 

Winter    Camping 

The  four  corners  of  the  large  drill 
hall  were  occupied  by  exhibits  of  Win- 
ter Camping,  each  presenting  a  differ- 
ent phase.  Our  own  Good  Shepherd 
Scouts  had  the  corner  immediately  on 
the  left  on  entering  the  hall,  a  pup- 
tent  snugly  set  up  amongst  junipers, 
with  an  excellent  reflector  fireplace  set 
up  in  front  of  it.  Two  pair  of  skis 
leaned  against   one  of  the  trees  near 
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the  front  of  the  tent,  and  there  were 
other  bits  of  equipment  depicting  that 
this  was  the  "hangout"  of  a  pair  of 
ski  enthusiasts.  About  the  fireplace 
and  the  tent  were  various  gadgets 
which  experienced  campers  would  de- 
vise. Saturday  afternoon  we  saw  Ken 
Lowney  scraping  and  waxing  his  skis 
as  if  in  preparation  for  a  little  trip  into 
the  woods.  Farther  along  on  the  same 
side  Stetson  Risdon  of  Waltham  was 
making  a  fur-lined  sleeping  bag,  in  the 
way  of  our  pioneers. 

"Ship"  Built  on  the  Stage 

The  stage  and  half  of  the  space  in 
front  was  taken  up  by  Troop  Twenty- 
six  of  the  West  Watertown  Union 
Church.  The  Sea  Scout  Division  had 
a  "ship"  built  on  the  stage,  on  the 
after  deck  of  which  was  displayed  a 
remarkably  fine  topographic  map  of 
Boston  Harbor  which  the  Scouts  had 
made  themselves.  The  younger  Scouts, 
in  a  section  in  front  of  the  stage  were 
making  trail  tents,  and  busying  them- 
selves with  beadwork,  pyrography,  and 
leathercraft.  This  same  troop  also 
operated  the  motion  picture  show  in 
the  basement,  with  reels  of  their  own 
cruises,  the  National  Jamboree,  and 
Camp  Sachem. 

The  Scouts  of  St.  John's  Troop  occu- 
pied a  section  in  one  of  the  center 
blocks  where  they  busied  themselves 
with  model  tower  building,  woodwork, 
;etc.  Phillips  Troop  had  the  other  half 
'of  the  space  in  front  of  the  stage, 
alongside  Troop  Twenty-six,  presenting 
First  Aid  and  Hobbies,  such  as  a  col- 
lection of  mosses  and  lichens,  model 
airplanes,  model  campsite,  etc. 

Perkins  Display  Most  Popular 

Certainly  the  most  popular  section 
on  the  hall  floor  was  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Scouts,  where  one  was  caning  a 
chairseat,  one  making  an  excellent  | 
pack-basket  for  some  future  hike,  a 
third  was  operating  a  Braille  typewrit- 
er, and  a  fourth  Scout  a  Braille  slate. 
Spectators  were  three  deep  in  front  of 
this  booth  all  of  the  time. 

Right  across  the  aisle  from  Perkins 
was  Watertown's  Legion  Troop  with  its 
"Boys'  Workshop".  This  displayed  , 
model  yachts,  very  interesting  book- 
ends,  and  other  examples  of  handicraft, 
while  the  "life"  element  was  carried  , 
out  by  a  printing  press  on  which  the 
Scouts  took  turns  printing  notices, 
fliers,  etc. 

Troop  Seven  of  Arlington  and  Thir- 
ty-one of  Concord  presented  about  the 
busiest  scenes,  the  former  with  a  man- 
ual training  plant,  and  about  a  dozen 
Scouts  making  pack-boards,  all  hus- 
tling as  tho'  they  must  get  that  board 
done  before  the  show  closed.  The  Con- 
cord Scouts  had  a  complete  woodwork- 
ing shop,  circular  saw,  band  saw,  sev- 
eral turning  lathes,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  these  lads  were  equally  in- 
dustrious in  their  various  chores.  | 

The  most  interesting  "still"  in  the ' 
Scoutorama  was  the  collection  of  sou- 
venirs brought  back  from  Washington 
and  the  National  Jamboree.  Relics 
large  and  small,  interesting  and  novel, 
this  was  a  display  where  one  could 
really  spend  hours,  and  the  manage-  ! 

ment  helped  visitors  do  this  by  provid- 
ing chairs. 

Saturday  evening  we  heard  a  Scout 
express  precisely  the  objective  and  the 
value  of  the  Scoutorama:  "Now  we 
fellows  should  get  together  in  our  pa- 
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trols  right  off  and  talk  over  all  of  the 
things  we  have  seen  up  here,  what 
were  good  and  what  were  not  so  good, 
what  can  we  apply  to  our  own  work 
this  winter,  and  what  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  our  show  next  year.  Then 
we  Patrol  Leaders  ought  to  get  to- 
gether with  the  Scoutmaster  and  do 
the  same  thing  and  make  our  plans  for 
the  troop.  And  right  off  while  it's  all 
fresh  in  oiir  mind."  Come  on,  let's 
do  it! 


y      Educational  Club 

Stiuleuts  from  the  P§iiiUi*«-ln- 
stitiite  for  the  Blind  will  he  the 
spscial  guests  at  the  West  New- 
ton Women's  Educational  Club 
niteting  .  on  Friday  afternoon.  De- 
•:  -.-nber  10,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  par- 
1  house  of  the  Second  Church, 
.  '     t  Newton. 

1'^    Haydn    Harp    Duo,      Gladys 

Kiripth    Custance,    will    give 

'  a:e  and  Mrs.  Eiiima  S.  Bradr 

v,;"i  give  a  program  of  dramatic 

r  adings.     Home   cooked   food   will 

be   on   sale  befoi'e    and    after    the 

meeting. 


Boy  Scout  Notes 


Eight   Thousand    People   Enjoy   Big 
Scoutoraiua 

Nearly  eight  thousand  people  were 
present  at  the  Scoutorarna  put  on 
by  the  scouts  of  Sachem  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  the  State 
Armoi-y  at  ('oucord,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week. 

Another    display    that    caught    the 
fancy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  General  Pub- 
lic and  the  little  Publics  was  that  of , 
Troop  25  of  the  Perkins  Institution  ' 
for  the  Blind.  Their  Braille  machine 
was  in  operation  almost  continuous- 
ly and  their  weaving  of  pack  baskets 
and    cane    seats    for    chairs    brought' 
forth  many  Oh's!   and  Ah's!   for  the  j 
skill  of  the  scouts  and  for  the  beauty! 
of   their   work.  i 
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Entertainment  for 
Perkins  Students 

West  Newton  Women's  Educa- 
tional Club  will  entertain  stu- 
dents from  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  the  meeting  Friday, 
at  2  P.M.,  in  the  Second  Church 
parish  house.  The  program  will 
be  a  musicale  by  the  Haydn  Harp 
Duo  and  readings  by  Emma  S. 
Bradley.  A  sale  of  home  cooked 
foods  will  be  held  with  Mrs- 
Henry  F.  Keating,  in  charge. 

The  hobby  class  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  at  2  P.M.  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Francis  F.  McCrudden, 
19  Stonleigh  Rd-,  West  Newton. 

A  box  lunch  will  feature  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Junior  Club 
in  the  library  on  Tuesday  at  6.30 
P.  M.      Each     girl  will  bring  a 
lunch,  in  a    shoe    box,    plainly 
wrapped  and  they  will  be  sold 
for  a  small  sum.      The  evening 
will  be  spent     making    stuffed 
animals  for  Christmas  gifts  by  j 
Newton  Welfare  Department.  All  j 
members  are  urged  to  be  present  I 
Each    girl    gave    money    toward  I 
a    Thanksgiving    dinner    which  j 
three   members    purchased    and  j 
delivered  to  a  family  on  welfare.  I 
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^'      SEEING    EYE   LECTURE         ! 

*^  How  the  famed  shepherd  dogs  i 
of  the  Seeing  Eye  are  trained  to 
be  the  guardian  guides  and 
companions  of  the  blind  will  be 
told  to  students  of  the  Lesley 
School,  Cambridge,  at  the  as- 
sembly on  Dec.  8.  The  guest 
speaker  will  be  Donald  Morgan, 
graduate  student  at  Harvard, 
and  his  "seeing  eye,"  whose 
name  is  "Lady." 

Mr.  Morgan  and  "Lady"  will 
explain  the  way  in  which  "Lady" 

I  was  trained  at  the  Institute  of 
the  Seeing  Eye,  and  the  way  in 
which  "Lady"  has  trained  him 
to  move  about  safely  and  easily, 
even  in  the  crowded  traffic  of 
Harvard  square.. 
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THE  LIONS  CLUB  CONCERT  IS  FOR  HIM 


Lewis  Earle  Main,  Blind  Providence  IVIan,  Will  Be  One  of  the  Beneficiaries  of  the  Concert  Which 
the  Lions  Club  of  Providence  Will  Conduct  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  Thursday  Night.  Alfred 
P.  Ward,  President  of  the  Club,  Was  Photographed  Yesterday  as  He  Completed  a  Conference 
With   Mr.   Main   By  Purchasing   a  Cigar. 


LIONS  CONCERT 
FOR  BLIND  MAN 

Candy    Boy    in    Old    Emery 

Theatre  to  Benefit  by 
V  Enterprise. 

ALL   LIFE   WITHOUT   SIGHT 


Will     Be    Club's    Guest     at     Per- 
formance    by     Mexicans     in 
Metropolitan    Theatre 

Earl  Lewis  Main,  candy  boy  in  the 
old  Emery  theatre,  is  the  worthy 
Providence  blind  person  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  Lions  Club  to 
benefit  from  the  concert  by  Mer- 
cade's  Tipica  Mexican  Orchestra 
which  the  club  is  sponsoring  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre  on  Thursday 
Dec.  9. 

Mr.  Main,  now  42  years  old,  has 
been  without  sight  all  his  life. 

This  benefit  enterprise  will  inaug- 
urate a  plan  whereby  the  Lions  Club 
each  year  will  aid  financially  some 
worthy  blind  Providence  resident. 
The  organization  will  raise  funds 
each  year  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  per- 
son selected. 


First  to  Benefit 

Mr.    Main,    first    blind  person  to 
benefit  by  this  program,  will  be  th'- 
Lions  Club's  guest  of  honor  at  th 
concert. 

Funds  derived  from  the  perforn". 
ance  will  be  used  by  the  club  to  pro 
vide  for  Mr.  Main's  welfare.  He  wll 
be  assisted  in  establishing  himsel 
in  a  business  adapted  to  his  handica; 
so  that  he  will  not  be  dependent  oi 
charity.  He  will  be  presented  witl 
a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  if  he  wishes  one 
The  Lions  Club,  in  other  words,  wil 
see  to  it  that  he  is  adequately  pro 
vided  for  and  will  do  everything  pos 
sible  to  lighten  the  burden  imposec 
upon  him  by  lack  of  sight. 

Earl  Lewis  Main  was  born  blind. 
Yet,  since  he  was  19  years  of  age,  he 
has  supported  himself  as  best  he 
could. 

He  was  born  in  Pawcatuck  and  was 
educated  in  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  * 

Many  Rhode  Islanders  will  be  re- 
member Mr.  Main  as  the  blind  youth 
who  sold  candy  in  the  old    Emery 
Theatre  on  Mathewson  street. 
Best  Years  at  Emery 

He  had  a  candy  counter  in  the 
vestibule  of  that  theatre  from  1914  to 
1926.  "They  were  my  best  years,"  he 
recalled  yesterday.  "That  was  a  good 


spot.  Since  then  I  have  had  several 
candy  and  magazine  stores,  but  none 
of  them  measured  up  to  the  Emery 
Theatre." 

For  the  past  month  Main  has  been 
running  a  small  variety  store  at  231 
Cranston  street.  There  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cheerful  determination  to  do 
his  best  with  the  means  he  has,  Mr. 
Main  is  trying  to  eke  out  a  living,  but 
has  been  finding  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

"The  profits  are  small,"  he  re- 
marked, "and  it  takes  close  figuring 
to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger." 

He  lives  in  a  .small  room  about  a 
half  mile  from  his  little  store  and  to 
Cranston  street  residents  and  busi- 
ness men  he  is  a  familiar  figure  as 
with  his  white  cane  he  taps  his  way 
between  his  home  and  his  shop. 

Hopes  for  Support 

Alfred  P.  Ward,  president  of  the 
Lions  Club,  said  he  hopes  generous 
public  support  will  enable  the  Lions 
to  give  Mr.  Main  many  comforts  Of 
life  he  has  never  enjoyed. 

W.  Paul  Oury  is  general  chairman 
for  the  concert  and  tickets  have  been 
placed  on  sale  at  the  following  places: 
Michaels-Bauer,  Inc..  365  Westmin- 
ster street;  Avery  Piano  Company, 
256  Weybosset  street,  and  J,  A.  Fos- 
ter, 69  Dorrance  street.  The  tickets 
are  50  cents,  $1  and  $1.50. 

The  concert,  it  is  announced,  will 
be  novel  entertainment.  Mercado's 
Tipica  Mexican  Orchestra,  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  musicians  who 
have  achieved  concert,  opera  and  ra- 
dio fame,  will  present  the  Romance 
of  Mexico  in  melody.  The  ensemble 
will  include  vocalists  and  dancers. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  GIVElT^ 
FREE  TICKETS  TO  CONCERT 

WATERTOWN.  Dec  4— A  dozen  or 
more  students  and  faculty  members 

of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  here 
will  be  given  a  musical  treat  in  the 
form  of  reserved  tickets  to  the  con- 
cert Monday  night  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
String  Orchestra  through  an  anony- 
mous donor  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  music  lovers  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend. 

The  orchestra  is  a  new  musical 
venture  composed  of  21  string  in- 
struments and  the  conductor,  Rich- 
ard A.  Haggerty,  makes  his  first  ap- 
p€arance  here.  The  orchestra's 
sponsors  include  Dr  and  Mrs  Ser.^e 
Koussevitzky,  Mr  and  Mrs  Richard 
C.  Paine,  Mr  and  Mrs  A.  Sprague 
Coolidge  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Edwin  S. 
Webster. 


BLIND  STUDENTS 

CONCERT  GUESTS 

A  dozen  or  more  students  and  in- 
structors at  Perkins^  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  SchooFfor  the  Blind 
will  be  among  the  students  and 
lovers  of  string  chamber  music  who 
will  benefit  from  the  fund  created 
by  an  anonymous  donor  to  send  100 
such  persons  to  the  first  concert  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  String  Orches- 
tra Monday  night  at  the  Boston 
"TBitj^Club.       


As  the  tickets  are  not  on  sale  and 
are  presented  to  subscribers,  the 
donor  sen;;  a  liberal  check  and  re- 
quested that  100  tickets  be  sent  to 
students  and  music  lovers  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  go. 

The  orchestra,  composed  of  21 
string  instruments,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  new  conductor,  Richard 
A.  Haggerty  -of  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Proceeds  will  benefit  the  annual 
Old  Folks  Christmas  Party  of  the 
Volunteers  of  America. 
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"Seeing  Eye"  Type 
Of  Dog  o  Visit  Jays 


Tjrpe  of  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  to  be  seen 
at  Jays. 


BLIND  SINGER 
TO  VISIT  JAYS 

Miss  Brooks  and  "Seeing 
Eye'*  Dog  at  Exhibit 
'  On  Friday 

■  Friday  afternoon,  Verona,  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog  will  acconipany 
its  mistress,  Miss  Madeline  Delight 
Brooks,  to  Jays  to  visit  the  exhibit 
and  sale  of  handicraft  articles  made 
by  the  blind.  Miss  Brooks,  it  will  be 
remembered,  possesses  a  soprano 
voice  of  unusually  sympathetic  and 
appealing  quality  and  her  charm- 
ing personality  has  won  her  many 
admiring  friends  among  discrim- 
inating music  lovers. 
In    1929   she   was    the    winner   of 

the  Massachusetts  state  contest  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  and  has  had  wide  and  suc- 
cessful experience  In  church,  club 
and  radio  singing. 

Miss  Brooks  will  receive  her 
friends  at  Jays,  answer  questions 
and  let  visitors  become  acquainted 
with  her  dog,  her  substitute  for 
sight. 

There  will  be  a  display,  until 
Christmas,  at  Jays  of  articles  made 
by  the  Blind  Workers  of  Massachu- 
setts. All  through  the  sale,  volun- 
teer workers  who  are  interested  in 
helping  blind  people  will  be  at  Jays 
to  show  Interesting  toys  and  handi- 
work. 

Every  day  of  the  sale  there  is  a 
demonstration  of  Braille,  given  by 
Miss  Helen  Laird.  Children  will 
have  their  names  written  in  queer 
little  raised  dots,  while  grown-ups 
will  find  out  how  blind  people  play 
cards,  study,  read  and  write  their 
own  letters. 
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Press  Clipping  Service 

2  Park  Square 
Boston     Mass. 


Date 


Transcript 
Boston,  Mass. 


JuliaR-Gilman, 

Taught  Blind, 
inBrookline 

Descendl^rXoid  Hing- 

ham  Family  Helped  Found 

Boarding  School 

Miss  J^i^Sht^^^the 
ninety-one,  who  taugm 

Brookline^     S    Me     (5^t    28, 
iborn  in  Foxcroft    Me     v^ 
'  1847,  the   daughter  of  ^je^^^^ 

Ebenezer  onman  ana  n,  ^ 

^P^^r^^  n?'the  Gilman  TSiUy 
member  of  "^^,  r'  Hineham  in 
which   landed   '"..the   original 

fashionable  South  End  ^na  i 
on  commonwealth  avenu^^^ 
Conducted  the  school  lor 
five  years,  retiring  m  J«i'-      ^i, 

Miss.Gilman    IS    IJ^^^S^^^^^^^^ 
four  nieces:  Miss  iviiiy       -ytjord 

Friday  at  2  30  J.  ^^  *^  g  ^j^ 
don  Chapel  of  the  Old  ^^^rd. 
S^^J^'of  the  Old  south  Church 
'^rPd'Rev'  isWey  Day  Leavitt, 
D.D.,  officiating, 

[ohn  Muir  Dow, 
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